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MILITARY INSTRUCTION CAMPS. 
PLATTSBURG, 1915. 


MAJ.-GEN. LEONARD WOOD, M.D. ’84, L.L.D., ’99. 


In 1913, students’ military instruction camps for young men 
from 18 to 30 years of age, educational qualifications last year of 
high school or better, were established at Gettysburg, Pa., and at 
the Presidio of Monterey, Cal. This experiment was so successful 
and created such widespread interest that the following year camps 
were established at Asheville, S.C., the Presidio of Monterey, Cal., 
at Ludington, Mich., and at Burlington, Vt. The attendance at 
these camps was more than double that of the first camps. This year 
camps were established at the Presidio of San Francisco, Cal., at 
Ludington, Mich., and at Plattsburg, N.Y. The attendance again 
was nearly double that of the preceding year. The work was ex- 
tremely well done and a most valuable personnel developed. 

The military instruction camps this year at Plattsburg, which 
followed the student camps, were for older men with the same gen- 
eral qualifications as those for the students’ military instruction 
camps. These camps for older men resulted from a rapidly growing 
appreciation on the part of our people of the fact that we are 
practically without men properly trained to act as junior officers 
of volunteers in case of war. The cost of unpreparedness in the 
way of trained officers in the great European war has served to 
bring home to us very forcibly the necessity of departing from our 
time-honored custom of doing little or nothing in the line of pre- 
paration and organization of our resources in men and material 
until the emergency is upon us, and then doing it in haste and 
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under conditions and in a manner which has always resulted in 
great and unnecessary loss of life and treasure. 

This is a purely patriotic movement by a portion of the most 
intelligent of our people and is expressive of their appreciation 
of the fact that an enterprising, energetic, highly developed, and 
warlike though non-military people, without training and well- 
thought-out organization, cannot, with any hope of success, meet 
in war an equally energetic, enterprising, and highly developed 
military nation, which has thoroughly organized its resources in 
men, money, and material so that they may be at once available in 
case of necessity. They have seen, what has always been apparent 
to every educated soldier, that good men, untrained and unorgan- 
ized, without necessary equipment and arms, cannot, with any 
hope of success, meet equally good men trained, organized, and 
equipped. 

A considerable number of the men who have come to this camp 
are beyond the military age. I think this in a way has added to the 
value of their presence in camp because of the force of the ex- 
ample given to younger men. 

The primary purpose of the military instruction camps is to train 
an educated class of men to discharge with reasonable efficiency 
the duty of officers of volunteers, especially in the company grades. 
It is appreciated that the time given for the training was brief, 
but it should be remembered that in actual hours of work it was 
equivalent to a long period of instruction given through short drills 
scattered over several years, and that this year’s training was only 
a portion of the course to be given, which should cover three peri- 
ods of one month each, except in the case of those who have had 
previous military experience. The instruction was given under the 
most favorable conditions. The men were highly intelligent and 
quick to learn. Regular organizations were used as models and 
the work conducted under carefully selected officers of the regular 
army, which made it possible to accomplish a great deal in a com- 
paratively short time. 

Another valuable result of the training was found in the dis- 
cipline, habits of regularity, and thoroughness which characterized 
the conduct of men in camp. Especially was this valuable to the 
younger men, who have the greater portion of life’s work ahead of 
them. They learned to do things when told and as told, and to do 
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them thoroughly. They also received instruction in camp and per- 
sonal sanitation, in the care of men in the field, the routine of camp 
life, and in the use of terrain for the purposes of offense and de- 
fense. They were given training in map-making and map-reading, 
and gathered much information of a practical character in many 
different fields. In a word, these camps provide to a limited ex- 
tent the opportunity referred to in the President’s message. “ It 
will be right enough, right American policy, based upon our ac- 
customed principles and practices, to provide a system by which 
every citizen who will volunteer for the training may be made 
familiar with the use of modern arms, the rudiments of drill and 
maneuver, and the maintenance and sanitation of camps. We 
should encourage such training and make it a means of discipline 
which our young men will learn to value. It is right that we 
should provide it not only, but that we should make it as attrac- 
tive as possible, and so induce our young men to undergo it at such 
times as they can command a little freedom and can seek the physi- 
cal development they need, for mere health’s sake, if for nothing 
more.” 

The attendance at the camp, while of the same general type as 
that of the students’ camps, represented many different classes of 
our population, prominent lawyers, a former colonial governor, an 
ambassador and secretary of state, a former solicitor-general of the 
United States, heads of great banks, men at the head of great busi- 
ness concerns, selected officers of the New York police force, liter- 
ary men, young men who were assisted to come, — in a word, real 
men of all classes, the only requisites being certain educational at- 
tainments and a sound and vigorous physique. 

Generally speaking, the men reported in very good condition. 
Some were not, and it was most interesting to note the improve- 
ment in the physical condition of these men. Loose, flabby figures 
were straightened up, straight fronts took the place of protruding 
abdomens, and fat necks and double chins were replaced by nor- 
mal types of development. Physically the work has been of great 
benefit to practically all thé men concerned. 

The men have learned enough to make them of real value as 
junior officers of volunteers. I do not mean to say that they are 
thoroughly proficient, but they have accomplished as much as they 
could have accomplished in four or five months in the hurry and 
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confusion which must always accompany preparations for war in a 
country which does little until war is actually at hand. They have 
acquired the basic principles of training and could take and instruct 
a company up to a point of considerable proficiency. In place of 
having perhaps one regular officer as an instructor, they had over 
twenty. In place of waiting for equipment and receiving it at odd 
intervals, they came to a completely equipped camp. No time was 
lost in commencing the practical work of instruction. I hope that 
these camps are only the beginning of a movement which will be- 
come nation-wide and that, pending the adoption of some definite 
military policy, all physically fit men of the class who attended 
these camps will hear the call and respond to it through attendance 
not for one season’s camp, but for at least two of these camps for 
intensive training, and will continue the instruction until they are 
listed as qualified to serve efficiently as officers of volunteers. 

There was an air of extreme seriousness and earnestness on the 
part of the men who were serving in camp. The regular offi- 
cers realized that they had under instruction a group of men who 
were keenly desirous of improving every moment in getting the 
utmost out of the period of training. Indeed, one never sees in any 
line of work a collection of men more thoroughly interested in what 
they were doing or more determined to do it thoroughly. Men who 
are in charge of important public affairs and at the heads of great 
offices were really more disturbed over an error in drill or some 
mistake in leading a squad than they would have been over errors 
of judgment in the conduct of their regular business. It is a splen- 
did spirit and it gives promise of great results in the way of 
national preparedness and consequently of national peace. 

It is proposed to make the instruction at the camps progressive 
and to work out a plan of instruction through correspondence and 
so to develop the system that men each year, while doing the fun- 
damental work with troops, will have a portion of the day for 
more advanced work with a view to their more thorough instruc- 
tion in the duties of an officer. 

The students’ camps are on a sound basis. The attendance is 
constantly growing, and they, like the camps for older men, will 
furnish most valuable material for officers of volunteers. The men 
who attended these camps will take to their universities and col- 
leges sound ideas of military policy, a fair knowledge of our 
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military history, an appreciation of the absolute necessity of or- 
ganization and training, a realization that it is not enough to be 
willing but that one must be prepared, and, I hope, a conviction 
that men, one and all, owe a soldier’s service to the country in 
time of need, and that the discharge of this service is a patriotic 
obligation and not something purely voluntary to be passed on to 
some better man. All must pay the blood-tax alike. There is no 
privileged class. Manhood suffrage should mean manhood obliga- 
tion. 
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HARVARD AND THE MILITARY INSTRUCTION CAMPS. 
By “1898.” 


To Harvard graduates belongs a considerable share of the 
credit for the camps for business and professional men held at 
Plattsburg in August, September, and October. The idea of 
these camps was first worked out by certain Harvard graduates 
in New York in cooperation with General Wood, himself a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Medical School, of the Class of 1884, and a 
member of the Harvard Club of New York City. 

At the Annual Dinner of the Harvard Club of New York City 
held on January 29, 1915, General Wood spoke on military con- 
ditions in this country and military preparedness. On that occa- 
sion he expressed the desire for an opportunity to talk the situa- 
tion over more frankly than was possible at a formal dinner, and 
subsequently an informal dinner of about fifty men particularly 
interested was held in the private dining-room of the Harvard’ 
Club, with General Wood and other officers of the army as 
the guests. At this dinner the situation was frankly discussed 
and questions asked and answered. Subsequently, in the spring, 
certain Harvard graduates in New York, in discussing with Gen- 
eral Wood the services which they could render in case of neces- 
sity, evolved with him the idea of a military camp, along the lines 
of the students’ camps, but for older men in business and profes- 
sional life. A committee of Harvard graduates in New York was 
formed to take charge of the enrollment of Harvard men for this 
camp, and this was followed by the formation of committees of 
the graduates of other colleges. A mass meeting of college men 
was then held in Harvard Hall on June 14, 1915, at which 
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General Wood and Captain Gordon Johnston, U.S.A., were the 
speakers. After this meeting committees were also formed in 
other cities, and the plan was soon an assured success. 

At the first camp for business and professional men, held at 
Plattsburg from August 10 to September 6, about one third of 
those in attendance were Harvard men, and at the second camp, 
from September 8 to October 6, the number of Harvard men far 
exceeded the representation of any other University. 

The two camps for business and professional men are to be 
organized into a permanent organization known as the First Train- 
ing Regiment, of which the first two battalions compose the first 
camp, and the second battalion the second camp. In working out 
this permanent organization, Harvard men have also been to the 
front. Robert Bacon, ’80, is chairman of the committee on the 
organization of the first two battalions, and on the committees 
appointed by him are many Harvard men from various parts of 
the country. It is also interesting to note that of the seven mem- 
bers of the Harvard Corporation, one, Robert Bacon, ’80, was in 
attendance at the first camp, as were also two members of the 
Board of Overseers, Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, and John W. Hallo- 
well, 01. Arthur Woods, 92, Police Commissioner of the City 
of New York, not only attended the camp himself, but also 
arranged for the attendance of a number of New York policemen 
at both camps. 

It is a source of legitimate satisfaction to Harvard men that its 
graduates should have taken so prompt and prominent a part in 
this patriotic movement. 


ARTILLERY CAMP AT TOBYHANNA. 
By “1918.” 


*“¢ SUMMER Camp,” during the past year, has come to mean “ mili- 
tary camp,” and “ military camp,” to most Harvard graduates, 
has, in turn, come to mean “ Plattsburg.” This is but a natural 
result of the fine work done there, and of the fact that a large 
proportion of the famous “ Business Men’s Regiment” was com- 
posed of Harvard men. Moreover, the Plattsburg contingent, be- 
cause of the large number of prominent men in it, was very well 
advertised in the Eastern papers. 
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There were, however, other camps at which much needed ex- 
perience was gained. The ten days’ trip of Battery A, of Boston, 
at the Tobyhanna Artillery Camp, effected a marked change in 
the efficiency of that regiment. Many of its members are either 
graduates or undergraduates of Harvard, and the regiment as a 
whole resembles, in the average type of member, the Plattsburg 
regiments. Although undoubtedly the Battery is one of the best 
of the militia artillery regiments, it is not actually ready to go to 
the front in case of war, but it would probably be sent among the 
first of the National Guard batteries. By “ready” is meant the 
equal of a regular battery, or of, say, a German or French bat- 
tery. It is, however, as nearly ready as it can be under present 
conditions, and the regular officers appear to have been surprised 
‘at the degree of efficiency obtained in spite of many hindrances. 

Foremost among these hindrances is the lack of opportunity 
for the drivers to get any considerable amount of practical work 
with horses. This is due to the old armory in which mounted drills 
are impossible, and will undoubtedly be remedied when the new 
armory is opened. Last winter, however, the most a driver could 
hope to learn was his arm signals, and the theory of going into 
and coming out of action. This meant that, except for one turn- 
out, our drivers were in many instances absolutely inexperienced 
in the care and handling of horses. On the first day at Toby- 
hanna, it took a remarkably long time for the Battery to get 
hitched and harnessed before starting. At the end of the training 
period our green drivers were doing it in very good time. More- 
over, for several days the driving on the drill ground, and on the 
road, was bad, but this, too, improved rapidly with practice. 

In order to convey an idea of the work done, let me recount the 
usual daily schedule. Reveille came at five, and soon after it 
breakfast. About six or a little later the call for stables was 
sounded. The horses were then groomed and watered, and as 
soon as possible after this, the Battery hitched, harnessed, and 
started off. If we were on a “hike” the cannoneers broke camp 
during “stables” and had things ready when the order to hitch 
and harness came. At noon a halt was made for an hour, or if we 
were near the home camp we returned for mess. At one we started 
off again. Sometimes the firing practice during the afternoon 
would end early, sometimes a delay in the morning would make 
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us late, but usually we reached our next camp about five or six. 
After the horses were groomed and watered, we were free to 
rush for the nearest water before mess and take a welcome bath. 
About one pipe after mess the lights went out, although retreat 
did not come until nine o’clock. 

In spite of very marked improvement, the stable work never 
reached as high a standard as the other parts of the game, but 
regulars remarked, when the Battery left, that they were several 
degrees better than most of the militia, and that despite their fail- 
ings, our drivers had not shirked. This, of course, was only 
natural with men who did not “know horses,’ and would un- 
doubtedly remedy itself with more constant practice, and associa- 
tion with the animals themselves. All of these faults will be 
greatly diminished when the new armory opens for mounted drill. 

Another part of military life under service conditions, which 
received special emphasis, was the pitching, and breaking-up of 
camps on the road-marches. A very satisfactory improvement in 
this important department resulted from the practical experience 
gained during the camp period. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of the whole camp was that given 
the cannoneers by their work on the range. Several days of 
target practice with real shrapnel were had by each Battery, and 
this was of almost incalculable value in raising the actual service 
efficiency of the gun squads, for after all, the most important 
function of field artillery is to concentrate an effective fire quickly, 
at some given point. 

The encouraging feature of the trip was the determination and 
conservative enthusiasm displayed by every one. Willingness and 
a desire to profit by the opportunities offered, marked the work 
in every detail. There were no loafers, — consequently every one 
learned a great many “tricks of the trade,” and became thoroughly 
acquainted with his own particular job. Our officers, and non- 
commissioned officers got right into things and set a fine example 
of “pep,” and team-work which was largely responsible for the 
good showing made. In short the encampment gave us a world 
of experience, and was of inestimable value in fitting us to an- 
swer the possible, but let us hope, improbable call to arms, which, 
until recently, we have shamefully neglected to prepare for. 
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JOHN DAVIS LONG, ’57. 


THE memoir of Governor Long which was to have appeared in 
this nimber has been unavoidably delayed in preparation. It will 
probably appear in the next issue. 

John Davis Long was born in Buckfield, Maine, on October 
27, 1838, and died at Hingham, August 28, 1915. He prepared 
at the common schools of his home town and at Hebron Academy, 
entering Harvard in 1853. After his graduation he entered a law 
office and had a year in the Harvard Law School. In 1862 he 
opened an office in Buckfield, but after a few months moved to 
Boston to practise his profession. He made his home in Hingham. 
He was active in politics ; was elected to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives in 1875, Lieutenant-Governor in 1879, and 
Governor in 1880, 1881, and 1882. In the latter year he was 
elected a Representative to Congress, holding the office during 
three terms. He was appointed Secretary of the Navy by Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1897 and resigned that office in 1902, carrying 
the Department through the Spanish-American War. He was a 
delegate to the Presidential Convention in Chicago in 1904 and 
assisted in securing the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt. His 
association with Harvard College, as President of the Board of 
Overseers, was long and of great value. Governor Long was well 
known as a public speaker and had published several books, 
including a translation of the Zneid, a book of speeches, and, 
in 1903, a valuable book on The New American Navy. Gov- 
ernor Long was twice married, to Mary Woodward Glover in 
1870, who died in 1882, and to Agnes Pierce in 1886. He is 


survived by his wife, one son and one daughter. 


Governor Long’s Connection with Harvard College.’ 
W. R. Tuayer, 81. 


In the delightful bit of autobiography which Governor Long 
read to us at the June meeting of the Historical Society in 1909, 
he recorded the smattering of education, as it would now be 
reckoned, which he received at home and at the academy of 


1 This paper on Governor Long’s connection with Harvard was read at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society on Oct. 14. 
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Hebron, Maine. He was evidently one of those bookish boys, 
quick at his studies, whose parents early mark out for them a 
college career. He does not tell us how he came to be sent to Har- 
vard rather than to the nearer Bowdoin College at Brunswick. 
What he found at Cambridge and how far Harvard influenced 
him will appear from the following quotation, taken from the 
reminiscences I have just referred to: 


The result of my few terms at Hebron Academy was that I entered Har- 
vard College in 1853, at fourteen years of age. . . . I look back upon my col- 
lege education with less satisfaction than any other part of my life. I was not 
thoroughly fitted. I was too young. The mistake was made, with a well-meant 
but mistaken view of saving me from the “ dangers of college life,” of board- 
ing me for the first two or three years a mile away from the college —as if 
there were any dangers or, if there were, as if the best part of a college edu- 
cation was not to get the rub of them. Hence it happened that I then formed 
no personal association with my classmates, and always felt remote and as if 
I presented the picture of a forlorn little fellow who ought to have been at 
home. To this day I have never got over an awe of them that I have never 
had of anybody else. . . . I recollect no instruction which was not of the most 
perfunctory and indifferent sort, unless possibly it was that of Professor Cooke 
in chemistry and Professor Child in English. The only impression made on 
me by one professor was that of a pair of staring spectacles and an immovable 
upper lip, and by another of a throaty growl in his Sophoclean larynx. There 
was an entire lack, to me, of all moral or personal influences. I look back with 
a certain pathetic commiseration on myself, unwarmed for the whole four 
years by a single act or word expressive of interest on the part of those to 
whom my education was intrusted. And this is literally true. The element of 
personal influence was entirely lacking. No instructor or officer ever gave me 
a pat on the shoulder physically, morally, or intellectually. 


We need not be surprised that Long, conscious of his great 
shyness, his youth and his remoteness from undergraduate life, did 
not figure in college societies, except in Phi Beta Kappa, to which 
his excellent scholarship admitted him. It is quite evident also 
that after leaving Harvard and taking up the practice of law, he 
was thrown less with Harvard acquaintances than with others. 
The mingling of politics and law, which came about very naturally, 
tended also to bring him into association with all sorts of men. 
So far as I discover, his first public recognition by Harvard was 
in 1880, when the University conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, a distinction which then was bestowed 
upon each governor of Massachusetts, irrespective of his previous 
condition or of his intellectual or moral attainments. It happened, 
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however, that the next governor was General Benjamin F. Butler, 
and then the Harvard Governing Boards seized the occasion for 
abolishing the ex officio honor. About that time Mr. Long was a 
candidate for the Harvard Board of Overseers, but was defeated, 
probably because the Harvard electorate then regarded him as 
belonging rather conspicuously to the class, held in suspicion by 
the fastidious, of so-called “ practical politicians.” 

But the Governor’s time of vindication — if the word be not too 
severe — came. From 1897 to 1902 he served as Secretary of the 
Navy, and in the last year, having been chosen president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, he presided at the historic com- 
mencement dinner, when President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay 
spoke. At the election for Overseers on that day he led the poll. 
On organizing in the following September, the Board made him 
its president, a most unusual mark of confidence, because a new 
member is seldom thought of for that office. During the ensu- 
ing eleven years Governor Long was annually reélected, without 
opposition, as president. On the completion of his first term of 
six years as Overseer, he was immediately reélected, being nomi- 
nated by certificate, in spite of the fact that a new rule required 
a year’s intermission between one term and another of an Over- 
seer. . 

Governor Long not only fulfilled admirably the duties of presi- 
dent, but he took an active part as a member of committees, and 
he displayed much zeal and affection for the Alma Mater whom 
he had regarded as an unsympathetic stepmother half a century 
before. His ability as a presiding officer can hardly be overrated. 
As Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives in the 
late seventies, he learned the rules which pertain to that office so 
thoroughly that he was never surprised or puzzled by the spring- 
ing up of a technical point. He directed an ordinary business 
meeting with businesslike precision and despatch, guarding 
against unnecessary talk, keeping the members to the subject 
under discussion and applying the rules without favor. He was 
dignified but always courteous, so that, although he allowed little 
time to be wasted, he never failed in good humor; and if there 
came a moment of tension, he relieved it by some good-natured 
remark. As President of the Board of Overseers it fell to Gov- 
ernor Long to induct Abbott Lawrence Lowell into the office of 
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President of Harvard College, a duty which he performed with 
memorable impressiveness. 

When his class celebrated their semi-centennial in 1907 the 
survivors inevitably selected Governor Long to be their spokes- 
man, and he made the best of the thirty or more valedictories 
which I have heard or read, a model of its kind, as this opening 
paragraph will show: 

I should be happy to speak for my classmates if I knew where they are. I 
left them —it was only yesterday — clustered in the College Yard, a merry, 
brown-haired, beardless crowd of boys, with a college song on their lips and 
the sunrise on their faces. But all this forenoon I have been looking for them 
and can find only a half-dozen, and even these have disguised themselves as 
Rip Van Winkles in the last act of that play. Iam told that some of them are 
off to the war, risking life for union and freedom ; that some of them are saw- 
ing the air in pulpit or court or forum, and that others are reaching up to make 
their mark in letters or the professions or the industrial or business world. 

I cannot find them. I am sure, however, that they are all here, a few with 
their shields, though the rest are on them —all here are accounted for, ready, 
while their Alma Mater calls the roll, to lay their record in her lap and hoping 
to receive on their heads the pat of her benignant hand. Time would fail me 
to do justice to the record of each of them ; it would be invidious to speak of 
some of them and not of all. They have done the best they could.! 


Another Harvard distinction brightened the Indian summer of 
Long’s career, in which he enjoyed to the full, 


That which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends. 


This was the presidency of the Phi Beta Kappa. He excelled alike 
in introducing the orator and poet on the stage of Sanders Theatre, 
and in serving as toastmaster at the dinner in the Harvard Union. 
His wit sharpened the wits of those whom he called up. He was 
indeed an ideal toastmaster, adapting himself perfectly to the needs 
of different occasions, and quite unrivalled, as far as my personal 
observation goes, among the Massachusetts public men of the last 
twenty years. 

He had the satisfaction — and I believe that he greatly prized 
it — of finding himself looked up to and appreciated by the Har- 
vard constituency as one of the chief worthies of his generation, 
a graduate whose life work it crowned with the highest honors it 
can give. 

1 Printed in full in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, September, 1907. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


You need only look carefully into the world about you, in order 
to realize that the same old tragedies and comedies are being 
enacted. The dramatis persone wear different cos- sow error 
tumes — that is all. This is as true of the minutia of °7?5 ™ 
erudition, as of the seemingly great affairs, — politics, and war, 
religion and love. 

Scholars have grown gray trying to detect and amend the text- 
ual variants in the old codices. They have published disquisitions 
on Shakespeare’s text, or on Dante’s, which, if heaped together, 
would make Monadnock look like a wart. How could such errors 
creep in? Who were the negligent copyists, the careless proof- 
readers ? ; 

Alas, the same tendency to error prevails today. In proof, here 
is an example, a trifle, if you choose to call it that, but quite repre- 
sentative. 

Just ten years ago Mr. William L. Douglas was elected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Other candidates were blessed with polit- 
ical experience, partisan popularity, and the usual qualifications : 
Mr. Douglas, so to speak, ran in his own shoes — and won. Dur- 
ing the campaign it was rumored that Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
and several of his kinsmen intended to support Mr. Douglas: 
whereupon the following jingle, — author unidentified — went the 
rounds : 

Here ’s to Massachusetts, 
Home of the Sacred Cod, 


Where the Adamses vote for Douglas 
And the Cabots walk with God. 


This simple statement of fact, setting forth the civic independence 
and the God-fearing qualities of two Boston families, could hardly 
be improved upon, whether for brevity, or comprehensiveness ; and 
its catchy rhythm made it easy to remember. 

But now observe how Error creeps in! Ata recent gathering 
of Yale brethren in Philadelphia, one of them, drawing a good- 
natured contrast between Harvard and Yale —a Hamlet sort of 
“ Look here, upon this picture, and on this’”— summed up as fol- 
lows : 
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Harvard loquitur : 


I’m from the town of Boston, 

The home of the bean and the cod, 

Where the Lowells talk only with Cabots 

And the Cabots talk only with God. 
Yale loquitur : 


I’m from the town of New Haven, 
The City of Truth and Light, 
Where God talks to Jones 

In the very same tones 

He uses to Hadley and Dwight. 

Is there not a complete body of heresy in the stanza referring to 
Harvard? An insinuation of exclusiveness not to be found in the 
original? And is there not more than a suggestion of irreverence 
in the corrupt last line? To “ walk with God” is a devout habit, 
which the verb to “ talk” does not even faintly suggest. 

And so the sensibilities of orthodox Harvard cannot fail to be 
twinged by the picture which the Yale spokesman calls up. Error 
has crept in. The text has become perverted. Does this perver- 
sion correspond to a breaking down of old standards? Only re- 
cently somebody discovered that the Hebrew words on the Yale 
seal don’t mean “ Light and Truth,” as was supposed, but ‘* Farm- 
ers and Blasphemers.” 

Why should the sacredness of the Cod be ignored, and the 
common domestic Bean be introduced? Why have the Adamses 
been excluded? Who is Jones, and why is he deified? 

The puzzle becomes too complicated! Let us leave it to the 
textual critics. Let us commend it to the students of religious 
atrophy. Perhaps even the experts on prosody ought to look into 
it. But the fact is proved — Error will creep in. The pristine 
truth of the original stanza must circulate henceforth with this 
alloy of corruption. 

N.B. Possibly our Yale brother merely intended to have fun 
with us. He has had it — and we have enjoyed it, and are grate- 
ful. 
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W. R. THAYER’S “LIFE OF JOHN HAY.” 
HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, ’80. 


A BIOGRAPHY of the first rank can only be written about a man 
whose career warrants the book and by a man with the knowledge, 
the training, and the gift of expression which will enable him to deal 
in adequate fashion with the subject. It has been many years since 
an American has died whose career was as well worth writing 
as John Hay’s; and of all living men the author of the Life of 
Cavour was the man best fitted to write the Life of John Hay. 
Mr. Thayer has produced a book which is a permanent addition both 
to American history and to American literature; and surely it is 
hard to give greater praise. 

In addition to his really great Life of Cavour, Mr. Thayer has 
previously written charmingly on various Italian subjects. Italy he 
necessarily approached purely from the standpoint of the scholar 
and the traveler, the man of cultivated mind who is given to his- 
torical research. In dealing with John Hay he has also, and rather 
unexpectedly, shown a sympathetic understanding of what John 
Hay did, which could only come from a first-hand knowledge, if 
not of political life, at least of many of the men who do the actual 
and important work of political life. Without this knowledge it 
would have been quite impossible for any man to write adequately 
of John Hay. Asan instance of sound insight, it may be mentioned 
that Mr. Thayer is entirely right when he says that it was a mis- 
fortune that John Hay had not himself served in Congress, so that 
he might have practically understood the rough-and-tumble life 
of the political world and have been better able to gauge what 
could and what could not be expected of the men who take part in 
the life of practical polities. 

John Hay was one of a very limited number of American public 
men who have possessed marked literary ability and that high and 
fine-quality of intellectual eminence which Matthew Arnold would 
have characterized as “ distinction.” In consequence of a rather 
curious tradition of American public life, ambassadors and min- 
isters have frequently been appointed because they were distin- 
guished men of letters. There would have been nothing unusual 
in Hay’s having come purely in this class. But John Hay, in addi- 
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tion to serving abroad in various diplomatic positions, including 
that of Ambassador at the Court of St. James, began his public 
career by being the private secretary of Abraham Lincoln during 
the tremendous crisis of the Civil War and ended it by being Secre- 
tary of State during the years which saw the United States, for 
good or for evil, forced to take her part among the great powers 
of the world and begin to deal with world questions. 

There are, as Mr. Thayer acutely points out, two distinct phases 
in John Hay’s career. During the first phase all his instincts 
and ways of thought were radical. During the second they were 
conservative. It is, of course, hardly necessary to say that this fact 
does not in itself mean that he was wrong in either attitude. Noth- 
ing is surer proof of the label-giving habit of mind than the effort 
to class a great man either as a mere conservative or a mere radi- 
eal, or the tendency to speak as if either conservatism or radical- 
ism was in itself always right. Indeed, as regards many actions, 
the use of the words “ conservative ” and “ radical” indicates in- 
exactitude in terminology, for the same action may be radical 
from one standpoint and conservative from another. At different 
stages of their careers, and on different questions, Washington and 
Lincoln both occupied very radical, and again very conservative, 
positions ; and each was right, both when he was radical and when 
he was conservative. 

While serving under Lincoln, and for several years afterwards, 
John Hay was the ultra-democrat, the ultra-republican, the believer 
in the rights of man and in popular rule and an ardent sympathizer, 
not only with the Americans who had followed Lincoln in his contest 
for human rights as against property rights, but also with the ad- 
vanced German and Italian friends of liberty. The almost nation- 
wide outburst of violence and lawlessness which accompanied the 
railroad riots of 1877 marked the occasion, and was largely the 
cause, of the change — which, however, had doubtless already been 
slowly in process of preparation. From that time forward his horror 
of lawlessness and disorder, and of the brutal violence unleashed 
by demagogues who were then powerless to control it, drove him 
into an attitude towards the rights of wealth which would unques- 
tionably have seemed very strange, indeed, to the young secretary 
of Lincoln’s day. It was this attitude which made him write his 
solitary novel Zhe Breadwinners, a really powerful presentation 
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of one side of our complex social and industrial problems; a side 
which needs to be stated, but which there is a certain irony in 
having stated by Lincoln’s biographer. 

Hay’s services as Secretary of State were great; but it may be 
doubted whether his services as Lincoln’s biographer were not even 
greater. At any rate, the monumental work, in which he was part- 
ner with Nicolay, taken together with the two volumes of Lincoln’s 
letters which they subsequently edited, will always remain a store- 
house, wherein not merely the American historians of the period of 
the Civil War, but American politicians anxious to deal in proper 
fashion with national problems, will find a wealth of material that 
they can find nowhere else. 

As Secretary of State Hay occupied a unique position. To a 
high standard of personal integrity, which made him expect and 
believe that the nation should observe the same standard of national 
integrity, he added a fastidiousness of temper, of taste, of refine- 
ment, which was a very real benefit to American public life when 
exhibited in high public place by a man of signal and conceded 
capacity as a public servant. This sensitive refinement of nature, 
like the sheer massiveness of Lincoln’s character, made it im- 
possible for Hay to tolerate what was meretricious or sentimental ! 
or offensive to morals. The rugged simplicity of Lincoln had in it 
not one touch of that cheapness or vulgarity which in a democracy 
is unfortunately sometimes accepted either as a mark of efficiency or 
as a sign of sympathy with the common people; and John Hay’s 
mere presence in public life was an antidote and corrective to this 
cheap form of spurious democracy. His purpose was single. It 
was to serve his country. But he desired to serve his country by 
making that country rise level to the most exacting standards of 
courage and of honesty, of faith to its plighted word, of refusal 
either to wrong others or tamely to submit to wrong by others. 

The one weakness of Hay was, as his biographer points out, 
his inability to get on with the certainly somewhat exasperating 
political leaders with whom he was obliged to transact business. 
His extreme sensitiveness and his innate good breeding, joined with 
other traits, made association with masterful but often coarse 
and selfish politicians peculiarly distasteful to him. His attitude 
of mind was humorously but quite truthfully expressed when, in 


1 T use sentimentality as the antithesis of sentiment. 
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response to a question, which Senator he hated most, he instantly 
answered, “ The one I have seen last.” 

One of the distinctive services rendered by Mr. Thayer, which 
shows his peculiar fitness for writing this particular biography, is 
his presentation of Hay’s relations with the little knot of people 
who were his close associates in Washington. The Adamses, the 
Lodges, and the Camerons were the other members of the little 
group, those in whose houses he was as intimate as they were in 
his house. But in addition there were many others who did not 
live in Washington, but who were continually guests either at John 
Hay’s or at his next-door neighbor’s, Henry Adams; John LaFarge, 
the artist; Richardson, the sculptor ; and, above all, Clarence King, 
whose friends always pathetically believed that his brilliant and 
infinitely varied promise would some day take shape in perform- 
ance. In addition there were all kinds of transients, including 
very charming people of every kind from Europe; and at one 
period, for many months, a particularly cultivated and delightful 
Polynesian prince. 

The biography contains an admirable selection of Hay’s letters. 
He was one of the very limited number of men who, in notes 
written on the spur of the moment, and in remarks, made equally 
on the spur of the moment, really did say things which every one 
of us would like to say but never think of until after the opportun- 
ity for saying them has passed. Unfortunately the charm of such 
conversation is necessarily evanescent; and the charm of the corre- 
spondence itself loses a little of its bloom, because of the very fact 
that it was so apt, so unforced, so fitted into the thought and ex- 
pression of the moment. Nevertheless it has a permanent value in 
the letters of John Hay as in the letters of Thackeray or of Lamb. 

Again let it be said that there was a real need of a biography 
of John Hay, and that no other living man could have met this 
need as Mr. Thayer has met it. 
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EZRA RIPLEY THAYER, ’88. 
SAMUEL WILLISTON, ’82. 


Ezra RipLey THAYER was born in Milton, Massachusetts, on 
February 21, 1866, of the best New England ancestry. His father 
was James Bradley Thayer, of the Harvard Class of 1852, then 
engaged in the practice of law in Boston, but later and for many 
years widely known and loved as a professor in the Harvard Law 
School. His mother, Sophia Bradford Ripley, was the daughter of 
the Reverend Samuel Ripley, of Concord, and a cousin of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. On the father’s side the younger Thayer was 
descended from John Alden, on his mother’s, from Governor Brad- 
ford. 

Soon after James B. Thayer accepted, in 1874, a professorship 
in the Harvard Law School, he moved with his family to Cam- 
bridge, and the remainder of his son’s boyhood was mainly passed 
under the shadow of the University. Many of those living in Cam- 
bridge at that time will still recall the unconscious grace and 
intellectual beauty of the son at this time. His apparently easy 
leadership in his studies at school left abundant time and inclina- 
tion for the usual sports of youth. He was prepared for college at 
the Cambridge High School and Hopkinson’s private school in 
Boston. During this period, however, he spent a year abroad, 
chiefly in Greece, where, under private tuition, he laid the founda- 
tion for a life-long love of the Greek language, literature, and 
ideals. 

Entering Harvard College in 1884, he maintained his position 
as the first student in his class, but also played on his class nine, 
played a game of tennis only just inferior to the best, and was an 
active member of many college societies. A first Boylston prize for 
speaking, awarded to him in his senior year, indicated that he had 
also capacity for effective oral expression. On graduation the law 
was a natural choice of profession, and after entering the Law 
School in the autumn of 1888, he never doubted the wisdom of 
his choice. Again he led his class, and in his third year success- 
fully competed for a prize offered by the Harvard Law School 
Association for an essay on “Judicial Legislation,” afterwards 
published in the Harvard Law Review. 
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It was the habit of Judge Horace Gray, of the United States 
Supreme Court, to secure as his secretary annually a promising 
student of the graduating class in the Law School. The work of 
aiding so distinguished a judge in the preparation of his decisions 
and opinions was highly valued by those who had the privilege to 
be thus employed. Thayer spent in this way his first year after 
graduation from the Law School. He then returned to Boston 
and entered the office of Warren and Brandeis. First as a clerk 
with that firm, and then as a partner in the firm subsequently 
formed of Brandeis, Dunbar, and Nutter, he maintained this con- 
nection until 1900, when he became a member of the firm of Storey, 
Thorndike, Palmer, and Thayer, and so remained until he gave 
up the practice of the law in 1910. The junior partner in a large 
law office never leads the life of an idler; and the eighteen years 
during which Thayer practised law were filled with varied pro- 
fessional business. He tried many jury cases and argued many 
questions of law, gaining an enviable reputation for skill, care, 
and learning. 

During this period he married, in June, 1898, Ethel Randolph 
Clark, and three children were born to him. In his home life he 
found, after his marriage, his highest happiness. 

Thayer’s intellectual and personal gifts so admirably fitted him 
for a teacher of law that more than once he had been asked to ac- 
cept a professorship at Cambridge. Indeed the unusual compli- 
ment had been paid him, immediately after his graduation from the 
School, of an offer of a permanent position on its staff. Again, on 
his father’s death, in 1902, the vacant professorship was offered 
to the son. Both offers, after careful consideration, were declined. 
Thayer did not think he had yet got from practice the development 
which it could give. For some years, however, he gave a series of 
lectures in the Law School on “ Massachusetts Practice,” and later 
a series in the Medical School on the “ Relation of the Medical 
Profession to the Law.” 

In the spring of 1910, after considerable doubt and hesitation, 
he accepted the position left vacant by the death of Dean Ames at 
the head of the Law School, and assumed the duties of the posi- 
tion in the following autumn. He fully appreciated the difficulties 
he undertook in changing the character of his work in middle life, 
and threw himself whole-heartedly into his new work. All con- 
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nection with practice was absolutely renounced, and his energy 
devoted unsparingly to problems of study, teaching, and admin- 
istration. A few words written by him for a Class Report in 1912 
show his own feeling about the magnitude of his task: “ Any 
classmate who is disposed to try the experiment will agree with me 
that he never had a better chance to use the twenty-four hours in 
the day in his business, or to learn things, or to realize his own 
previous ignorance.” 

The reader of these words must bear in mind Thayer’s habitual 
attitude towards his own work. Unstinting in his praise and ad- 
miration of good work by others, he was an unduly severe critic 
of his own performance. Nevertheless, it is true that skill in teach- 
ing did not come to him as quickly as did accomplishment in most 
directions. His recognition of the fact, his study to perfect him- 
self by examining the methods of others, his experimenting, his 
steady improvement in the art were characteristic of him. As a 
scholar his mastery of the subjects of Evidence and of Torts was 
great and increasing, and the few essays which he wrote are 
enough to show that, had he lived long enough to have written 
more fully on his chosen subjects, as he planned to do, he would 
have won recognition as one of the foremost legal thinkers of his 
time. 

In spite of the time and energy which he devoted to study and 
teaching, the problems of administration were constantly before 
him. His trained business capacity was of the highest value in 
keeping in order the every-day affairs of the School, but he never 
lost sight of the larger problem of making it of the highest value, 
not only to the profession but to the public, during a period when 
social and legal theories and ideals were in rapid flux. Not less 
was he interested in the personal side of his work. He invited his 
students to his house and made friends of them there and at the 
School. Like a friend he demanded of them their best and re- 
ceived it. His method of marking examination books was so tho- 
roughly indicative of his attitude towards his work that it should 
be told. To mark 500 books, each containing four hours’ written 
work, is no slight task. To most of his colleagues it is drudgery 
—necessary but painful. Thayer seized upon it as opportunity. 
In reading the books he never looked at the name of the writer un- 
til the book was marked, and a brief estimate made from its con- 
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tents of the writer’s characteristics, — such as a‘ hard worker but 
a poor reasoner,” “brilliant but careless.” These memoranda were 
afterwards correlated and, with other data, they gave the Dean a 
surprisingly accurate knowledge of the strength and weakness of 
the hundreds of young men under him. He had no patience with 
the brilliant idler who tried to make his brilliancy an excuse for 
neglecting his daily task, but for one who, though of slow com- 
prehension, did honest work, he was ready to make all possible 
allowances. Though students found him a kindly dean, he was not 
easily deceived. His practice at the Bar gave him a skill in cross- 
examination and a readiness in drawing correct inferences of fact 
that were disconcerting to the occasional black sheep in the flock. 

In 1912 Brown University conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. In the following year he received the honor of an offered 
appointment to the bench of the Supreme Judicial Court. The 
position would have been eminently suited to his taste and would 
have brought association with men for whom he had the highest 
admiration. He was urged to accept the appointment by friends 
whose opinions he valued, and had he yielded to his personal in- 
celination, might have done so; but he could not think it right to 
leave his post at the Law School after so short a service as his had 
then been. As he said to a friend, “I left practice to try to help 
the School; and I cannot think it right to do it an injury by now 
forcing a rapid and unexpected change in the office of Dean.” 

He was first Secretary and then chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Ethics of the American Bar Association, and had a 
large share in the work of drafting for the Association a code of 
legal ethics which has been widely recognized as the best state- 
ment which has been made of the subject with which it deals. He 
was also a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and was selected to speak on behalf of his college class at the Com- 
mencement exercises on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his gradua- 
tion. 

A college classmate and lifelong friend, in closing a brief sum- 
mary of Thayer’s career, has well said: “It is when one tries to 
portray the man as he was to his friends, apart from titles, posi- 
tion, and particular accomplishments, that the readiest pen must 
pause. The wit, the kindly, teasing humor, the affectionate loyalty, 
the clear, bright intelligence, the vivid life, the speaking eyes — 
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this was a personality of a power and a charm that carried straight 
to the heart.” 

Though a continued series of successes might well have forbid- 
den him to forget his great ability, he was nevertheless a modest 
man. As his father said, things “can be done either well enough 
or perfectly.” Only the latter way seemed worth while to Thayer, 
and to one enamored of perfection his own best accomplishment 
seems poor. 

In the spring of 1915 he was attacked by a painful illness which 
confined him to his bed for many weeks. His recovery was slow 
and interrupted by relapses. During his service at the Law School 
he had always been solicitous lest his colleagues should overwork, 
but had never spared himself, and he had probably for some years 
overtaxed his nervous strength. His physical illness aggravated 
the nervous strain. As summer advanced he was troubled with 
sleeplessness. He worried about his possible inability to fulfil his 
duties to the Law School. The mental stress proved too much for 
his reason, and on the 14th of September his useful and beauti- 
ful life came to an untimely end. 


THE MAKING OF AN ANGLING LIBRARY AND A SHORT 
ACCOUNT OF SOME OF ITS TREASURES.’ 


DANIEL B. FEARING, [’82]. 


Tuts library of books on angling, fishing, fisheries, and fish-culture, 
now numbering over 12,000 volumes and pamphlets in twenty different 
languages, had its genesis in the year 1890 in the form of a scrapbook 
on trout and trout-fishing. From that scrapbook began the collection of 
books entirely on trout and trout-fishing; then were added books with 
chapters on those subjects, and so on until the entire four heads men- 
tioned above were gradually drawn in and the library began to grow. 

The foundation-stone of an angling library is naturally the first five 
editions of Izaak Walton’s The Compleat Angler, the editions that were 
printed before his death. Of these five, the first, printed in 1653, the 
“First Walton,” stands at the head. The most charming pastoral in the 
English tongue, and of which Richard Le Gallienne speaks so feelingly, 

1 This account was written by Mr. Fearing, to be read at aclub. Mr. Fearing has 


now presented his wonderful collection to Harvard, one of the most important single 
gifts ever received by the University Library. 
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“To keep this in his little library he had undergone willingly many pri- 
vations, cheerfully faced hunger and cold rather than let it pass from his 
hand; .. . perhaps, after Robinson Crusoe, the most popular of Eng- 
lish classics, . . . a pastoral, the freshness of which a hundred editions 
have left unexhausted, a book in which the grass is forever green, and 
the shining brooks do indeed go on forever.” Another lover of old Izaak 
has very cleverly adapted the remark of the celebrated Dr. Botteler, of 
strawberry fame, — “ Doubtless a better angling book there might have 
been, but such, doubtless, there never has been yet.” It is doubtful if 
there is another book in English, save the Holy Bible, that has gone into 
so many editions ; at this date, 1915, there are over 170 different editions 
of The Compleat Angler. This collection boasts of over 160. 

The story of the “ First Walton ” reads like a fairy tale. The first that 
is known of The Compleat Angler is a small advertisement in an old 
London newspaper, The Perfect Diurnal, . . . ‘from Munday, May 
9, to Munday, May 16, 1652,” reading as follows: “‘ The Compleat 
Angler, or the Contemplative man’s Recreation, behind a Discourse of 
Fish and Fishing, not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers, of 18 pence 
price, written by Iz. Wa.” The author’s name does not appear on the 
title-page until the fifth edition, published in 1676. The commendatory 
verses in the second edition, published in 1655, are, however, inscribed 
to “ Mr. Izaak Walton.” 

Probably no book published in the last 300 years has so increased in 
value. Published originally at the price of 18 pence, in Dr. Bethune’s 
time (1847) he values a perfect copy at 12 guineas. A copy was offered 
to the owner of this library in London in 1889 for 45 guineas ; this copy 
was in the original binding, but a little soiled. Unluckily for him he was 
not at that time interested in angling books. At the sale of the Von Ant- 
werp Library in London in 1907, Quaritch paid £1290 for a copy in the 
original binding and in perfect condition. This copy, which formerly be- 
longed to Locker Lampson and has a poem written in pencil by him on 
one of the alba, is now in the library of J. P. Morgan. So high a price 
may never be reached again, but since that date several copies have sold 
for over a thousand pounds each. 

A small book, some 53? x 3} in pristine binding, no one knows how 
many of this edition of 1653 were issued ; as a friend has pleasantly written 
concerning it : “Its description of nature, its sage reflections on manners 
and customs and the everyday problems of life, and, beyond all else, its 
genial humanity, which show through its every page, won for it quick 
popularity. It was a book to pick up in a leisure half-hour and skim with 
the assurance of a quiet pleasure which few volumes of today can convey. 
So it happened that The Compleat Angler met with a ready sale in its 
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first edition, Perhaps it was because of the low price at which it was 
sold that copies of this little book of 250 years ago have disappeared so 
amazingly. Some were left in stage-coaches, derelicts whose mission was 
ended after they had beguiled the weary hours of a journey; some were 
lost in garrets and some burned in house fires; others, doubtless, ruined 
by immersion in the streams of which the author loved to write; until 
today nobody knows how many have outlived the passage of the years.” 
Acknowledged by all lovers of English literature today as one of the 
classics of the English language, its constantly increasing value is due more 
to the desire of collectors of “first editions” of the English classics to 
possess a copy, than to the generally “ poor but honest angler.” 

This library contains two copies of the “ First Walton,” one perfect 
and one imperfect. The first copies that left the press are distinguish- 
able by several misprints which do not appear in later impressions. One 
of the most sought for of these misprints is that using “ contention ” in- 
stead of “ contentment” in the last two lines of the verses by Sir Harry 
Wotton: 

‘** And if Contentment be a stranger, then 
I’ll ne’er look for it, but in Heaven again.” 

The first edition was embellished by six very pretty engravings of the 
trout, pike, carp, tench, perch, and barbel, which were inserted in the 
text. The engraver is to this day unknown. They have been attributed 
to Pierre Lombart, a Frenchman and a noted engraver, resident in Eng- 
land at that time, and engaged in illustrating books; Faithorne and 
Vaughn have also been mentioned as possible candidates for the honor. 
The latter is known to have been employed by Marriot on other work. 
It has always been the belief of collectors that these plates were engraved 
on silver, but that fact has never been proved and still remains a dis- 
puted fact in regard to this wonderful little book. The same plates were 
used for the first four editions; they were reéngraved in reverse by a 
less artistic hand for the fifth edition. 

The charm of Walton’s honest writing never grows stale; one takes 
him up with as much pleasure in this twentieth century as in the days of 
his first appearance. As has been charmingly said of him, “The com- 
panion of our boyhood, the delight of our mature years, when shall we 
look upon his like again?” Fishers have increased and fishing books 
have multiplied, but where is the fisher blest with such a “ heavenly 
memory ” as our Izaak, and where is the fishing book so rich in honor 
and renown as his ? 

The second edition appeared in 1655; it was much enlarged, having 
been almost rewritten, and contained some 117 pages more ; four more 
plates, the bream, the eel, the leach, and bull-head, having been added. 
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Commendatory verses by seven appreciative writers are given for the 
first time in this edition. Copies of this second edition, though not 
bringing the same high price as the first, are much more rarely met with. 
A little more than a hundred years after its appearance, John Hawkins 
(afterwards Sir John) states in his Life of Walton, in his edition of 
The Compleat Angler, first issued in 1760, “The second I have never 
been able to see.” This scarcity has continued to the present day, and 
while it is always possible for any one to find a “ First Walton” who is 
willing to pay a price for it, he would have to search for a considerable 
time to find a good copy of the second edition. The third edition first 
appeared in 1661. It contained but few and unimportant changes. This 
edition again appeared in 1664 with a new title-page, and dated 1664. 
The latter date is much scarcer than that of 1661. The fourth edition 
appeared in 1668. “ It is a mere paginary reprint of the third, with the 
exception of the ‘ errata’ which are here corrected in the work.” 

The fifth edition was issued in 1676 and was called The Universal 
Angler, made so, by Three Books of Fishing. The First written by 
Mr. Izaak Walton ; the Second by Charles Cotton, Esq. ; the Third 
by Col. Robert Venables. This is the fifth edition of Walton, the first of 
Cotton, and the fourth of Venables. Twenty pages were added to this 
edition and further improvements were introduced. This was the last 
edition published in the author’s lifetime. “The union of Walton and 
Cotton has been perpetuated in all subsequent reprints, but Venables’s 
treatise, which, though meritorious, belongs to another order of composi- 
tion, has been excluded.” Such is the history of the “ First Five.” The 
angler’s library that is built with these for a corner-stone, is certainly 
founded upon one of the firmest rocks of English literature. Good copies 
of all five are in the library. 

As previously stated, many reprints of this famous book have been 
made, from absolutely facsimile copies of the “ First Walton,” of which 
there are several, to magnificent volumes in folio, embellished with pic- 
tures by the greatest artists. It would seem that it were impossible for 
anything new in regard to such a well-known book to be discovered, yet 
it was the great good fortune of the owner of this library to find, in 
1910, in the catalogue of a well-known book auctioneer in Boston, a 
small Walton and Cotton published by Septimus Prowett in London, in 
1826. It is a small 32mo in its original violet unlettered cloth binding. 
Printed on thin paper, this copy seems to be unique. Diligent inquiry, 
both in this country and abroad, has failed to find another copy or even 
the knowledge of its existence. It is not known or mentioned by any of 
the bibliographers of Walton, or to any of the collectors of Walton whom 
the owner has been able to find. R. B. Marston, the editor of The Fish- 
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ing Gazette of London, and undoubtedly the greatest living authority on 
Walton, has been most interested in this previously unknown edition, and 
in The Fishing Gazette of Dec. 30,1911, he jokingly refers to it as 
follows: “So angling collectors, since you now know it, don’t part with 
your copy of Walton by Prowett. Oh, Prowett! if you were now within 
hearing, you ’d tell us, no doubt, you just made one for Fearing.” This 
little volume, of course, after the “ First Five,” is one of the chief 
treasures of the library. 

Scarce and interesting copies of Walton, some of which are indeed 
unique, are also to be found in the collection, a few of which may be 
mentioned on account of their rarity or interest as being unique copies. 
The copy of the first John Hawkins edition of 1760 is absolutely uncut 
and is in original or contemporary binding. It is the only copy in this 
condition of which the owner has seen or heard. The first Major edition 
(London, 1823) is a large-paper copy with the prints on India paper. 
This copy belonged to Bedford, the celebrated binder, was bound by him, 
and contains an autograph letter presenting it to him from John Major, 
the publisher. The year 1836 brought out the celebrated, so-called 
“Pickering” edition, two large 8vo volumes, printed by William Pick- 
ering, and edited by Sir Harry Nicolas. This was issued in two editions, 
one with plain plates, and one on large paper with the plates on India 
paper. The latter is the edition usually chosen by extra illustrators for 
their labors. The library contains copies of both, also a copy extended to 
four volumes. The library is also the possessor of the full set of the ac- 
tual drawings by Thomas Stothard, R.A., for this edition, done in color 
(with the exception of the “ Front View” of the fishing house; in its 
place there is an unpublished drawing), for which he made a special ex- 
pedition to Dovedale. 

One of the searcest and most difficult Waltons to obtain is the German 
translation of ‘‘Ephemera’s”’ edition (Edward Fitz Gibbon), by I. F. 
Shumacher, and published by P. Salomon & Co. (Hamburg, 1859), the 
only translation of The Compleat Angler into a foreign language. Most 
of the copies of this German edition were destroyed by fire, and the book 
was never reprinted. The owner was over fifteen years in obtaining a 
copy. 

The one hundredth edition of The Compleat Angler is the Lea and 
Dove edition published in London in 1888. It is in two large volumes, 
folio, and is the largest Walton issued up to the present time. The edi- 
tor, R. B. Marston, has given us the most carefully edited and scholarly 
edition of Walton thus far published. Alongside of this, the largest Wal- 
ton published, you will find for the sake of comparison, The Compleat 
Angler, published by Henry Frowde in London, 1900. It is known as 
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the ‘thumb edition,” being 2 x 1} inches in size. It is the smallest 
Walton known and also the smallest book in the collection. 

In special or unique copies of Walton, the library has several worthy 
of note, — one, a copy of the large-paper second Bagster edition (1815), 
extended to two volumes by the insertion of over 170 old engravings, old 
portraits, colored views, sepia drawings, and colored drawings. The 
original drawings in sepia are of portraits unattainable otherwise, and 
are all from authentic sources. They were done especially for this copy 
by Mr. J. E. Wheeler, a celebrated Punch artist. Most interesting is a 
copy of Elliot Stock’s facsimile reprint of the first edition (London, 
1896), with a preface by Richard Le Gallienne. The copy is unique, 
Le Gallienne’s manuscript preface, and with corrected proofs by Le Gal- 
lienne of same, consisting of ten pages, being inserted, and signed at end; 
together with Le Gallienne’s correspondence with Elliot Stock concern- 
ing this preface, eight highly interesting autograph letters of his, making 
arrangements, stipulating as to his fee, ete. 

One of the handsomest editions of Walton is the “ Winchester” edi- 
tion, published in London in 1902, in two quarto volumes. It is edited 
by George A. B. Dewar, and has an essay by Sir Edward Grey, with 
etchings by William Strang and D. Y. Cameron. This copy has been 
extended to four with specially printed title-pages and illustrated by the 
addition of 114 extra illustrations. The illustrations consist of the com- 
plete series of 31 original pen-and-ink drawings by Strang and Cameron, 
which are reproduced in the book as head- and tail-pieces; also an extra 
set of the 30 full-page etchings, proofs signed by the artist (unpublished 
thus), and complete set, in proof state on India paper, of the beautiful 
plates and vignettes to Pickering’s 1836 edition of The Angler, men- 
tioned above. 

After the various editions of The Angler naturally come other books 
by Walton, or books concerning him and his books. A little 12mo vol- 
ume in original old brown calf, uncut, has on its title-page the initials 
“T. W.” and throughout the book are fifteen manuscript corrections and 
additions in the same precious autograph. It is a first edition of “ The 
Life of Dr. Sanderson, by Izaak Walton, London, 1678,” and was a pre- 
sentation copy from him to “Jn. Merewether,” whose autograph appears 
on the bottom margin of the title-page. 

The first bibliography of The Angler was The Chronicle of The Com- 
pleat Angler, by Thomas Westwood (London, 1864). The library owns 
two copies of this, one, the ordinary edition, the other, one of twenty-five 
copies printed on large paper. This was a presentation copy to Rev. H. 
N. Ellacombe, the author of Shakespeare as an Angler, and also has 
inserted two signed autograph letters to him from Westwood, a list of the 
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various editions of Walton’s Lives, in his autograph, and a slip of 
« Errata.” 

Among the autographs in the collection the first place is easily held 
by a holograph document of Izaak Walton, eleven lines signed with his 
full signature, and dated “ Octo’r 23, 1676,” a beautiful example of Izaak 
Walton’s handwriting and a very rare autograph, as he rarely signed his 
name in full. Another beautiful specimen is twenty-five lines in Walton’s 
autograph signed “Iz. W.,” being Sir Henry Wotton’s ode to spring 
quoted in The Compleat Angler. Charles Cotton is represented by three 
lines signed “*‘ C—C—ton,” a curious form of Cotton’s signature. 

Of much greater rarity than the above are seventeen lines signed 
‘ Robert Venables.’ The owner knows of no other example in a Wal- 
tonian collection. Venables was the author of Part III of the fifth edi- 
tion of The Compleat Angler. Of great interest also is the original pro- 
bate copy of Izaak Walton’s will, dated August 9, 1683, beautifully 
written on a sheet of vellum, nearly three feet square, and with the 
greater portion of the old seal still attached to it. This treasure, mounted 
in a silver frame with glass front and back, occupies a prominent place 
in the library. 

The earliest manuscript in the collection is undoubtedly a copy of the 
work of Bartholomeus Glanville, De proprietatibus rerum, — concern- 
ing the nature of things. It was written early in 1300. This portly vol- 
ume was formerly owned by the University of the Sorbonne in Paris, 
and was loaned to the students and scholars of Paris for a stipulated sum 
of money per day. The work is in Latin and was the encyclopedia of the 
Middle Ages. It contains one chapter on fish and fish-ponds. This is the 
earliest material on the subject in the library. 

Of almost equal date is a manuscript of Pietro de Crescenze, Ruralium 
commodorum, — “ of rural affairs.” This work was produced repeatedly 
by all the early printers, and, indeed, the earliest printed book in the 
collection is the first edition of Crescentius, printed by Johan Schuszler 
in 1471. Another early edition of the same work in the library is one 
printed in 1474 by the celebrated John of Westphalia, at Louvain, the 
beautiful old seat of learning in Belgium, only recently destroyed by the 
“cultured Germans.” This work was very popular in the Middle Ages 
and was translated into Italian, French, and German, and a copy of 
each is in the collection. Crescenze wrote “on fish-ponds and on how to 
make small ponds and inland lakes profitable. 

The library owns no less than fifteen Incunabula. First in value, nat- 
urally, comes the T'reatyse on the Art of Fysshing with an Angle, from the 
Book of St. Albans, by the legendary Dame Juliana Berners, and printed 
by the celebrated Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster in 1496. This is 
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the first book that treats of angling in the English language. The first 
printed book to contain an illustration of an angler using a float was the 
Dyalogus Creaturarum Moralizatus, printed at Gouda in 1480; the 
library contains copies of the 1482 and 1484 editions. 

The earliest known treatise on fishing is a work in Flemish printed at 
Antwerp in 1492. A single copy only of this work is known to exist; it 
is in the library of Alfred Denison, who had a literal translation made 
of it, and twenty-five copies made for private distribution in 1872. The 
library possesses one of the twenty-five copies, also the original manu- 
scripts of the translation, together with the corrected proof-sheets, and 
revised proofs. 

As regards fishing, probably the earliest mention of the subject occurs 
in Magna Carta. The library owns a copy of this, published in 1556, 
which formerly belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots. It is in the original 
binding, showing the Tudor rose and crown. Books from Queen Mary’s 
library are exceedingly rare, the late Queen Victoria, even, never having 
been able to obtain one. 

In 1651 was published a small volume called The Art of Angling, by 
Thomas Barker. It is so scarce that this library does not own a copy. 
A reprint of it was published in 1820. Of this reprint 100 copies were 
printed, also four copies on straw-colored paper, and one copy on vellum. 
The library has one of the ordinary edition, two of the straw-colored 
copies, and the vellum one. Anent this book and these copies, an inter- 
esting story illustrating the smallness of the world may be told. In one 
of the straw-colored copies, which belonged to Thomas Gosden, the cele- 
brated English 19th-century sportsman, bibliopole, and binder of angling 
books, and which was bound by him, is the note in his autograph: 
“There is also one reprint on vellum, which I have. T. Gosden.” Is it 
not strange that after nearly one hundred years these two little volumes 
should come together on one shelf, never again to be separated? This 
Barker was a cook, who, devoted to fishing, wrote his experiences. In his 
second edition, published in 1653, in the epistle dedicatory, he boasts of 
his skill, and declares he takes as much pleasure in the dressing of fish 
as in the taking of them, “ and to show how I can perform it, to furnish 
any Lord’s table, onely with trouts, as it is furnished with flesh, for 16 
or 20 dishes. And I have a desire to preserve their health (with help of 
God) to go dry in their boots and shoes in angling, for age taketh the 
pleasure from me.” 

The subject of fish cookery was one that occupied a good deal of atten- 
tion in the old days when the Church ruled the State and the eating of 
fish was compulsory upon rich and poor alike. There are over 100 books 
in the library on fish cookery, the oldest being a very scarce edition of 
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De Honesta Voluptate, published in Bologna in 1499. It contains 13 
pages on the “cookery of fish.” Among these books on fish cookery in 
English, French, German, and Italian, is one small, curious volume enti- 
tled, ‘“‘ Fish for Cats; by Dog.” It was published without a place or 
date and is a collection of recipes from old cook-books. The author, 
under the pseudonym of “ Dog,” says that he wishes to “ alleviate, in the 
smallest measures, the agonies of Lent in 1868.” 

In 1758 there was published a book called The Anglers. It was pub- 
lished anonymously, and consisted of eight dialogues in verse. The first 
edition is very scarce, and even as far back as 1820 was so little known 
that the whole eight cantos were deliberately reprinted by Thomas O. 
Lathy without any acknowledgment whatever and called The Angler. 
“This book is one of the worst cases of literary plagiarism known. It 
was palmed off on Gosden, the sporting bookseller, whose portrait by A. 
Cooper, R.A., is prefixed. He paid £30 for the copyright and also printed 
a single copy on vellum, at an expense of £10 for the vellum alone, as 
he himself states in a manuscript note to a sales catalogue.” Besides this 
copy on vellum, 20 copies were printed in quarto, in addition to the ordi- 
nary edition. The library owns the single copy on vellum, most expen- 
sively bound by Gosden himself and with his bookplate and manuscript 
notes ; also a copy of the quarto edition, and of the ordinary one; also a 
copy of the original work of 1758. The original edition of 1758 has by 
now been conclusively attributed to Dr. Thomas Scott, a dissenting 
minister of Ipswich. 

In the 17th century in England, men’s minds were much more turned 
to religion than in the present, and many books were written on common 
everyday subjects that were really religious works. Of this class of book, 
the scarcest is A Booke of Angling or Fishing, by Dr. Samuel Gardiner, 
and published in London in 1606. Of this book only three copies are 
known to exist, one in the Bodleian Library ; one formerly in the Huth 
collection, recently dispersed at auction, and its final purchaser not known; 
the third in this library. The history of this copy it has been impossible 
to trace. It was discovered by the buyer for a London bookseller in the 
west of England with others of its kind, the majority of which are very 
scarce. It may be called “ Fishing Spiritualized.” 

The English poets contain much of interest to the angler, as many 
have written in praise or description of the sport. Among the earliest is 
Michael Drayton, from whom, indeed, Walton may have obtained his 
idea of the colloquial form of The Compleat Angler, in Drayton’s 6th 
‘‘Nymphal.” William Browne, in his Brittania’s Pastorals, writes so 
charmingly of the angler that one feels he must have loved the art him- 
self. Our friend Charles Cotton, of sainted memory, wrote Poems on 
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Several Occasions, in 1689, which are filled with his favorite subject and 
friend, angling and Walton. John Gay, in his Rural Sports (1713), 
comes well into our list. Thomas Heyrick is another who wrote fre- 
quently on the subject, and in one of his poems, A Pindaresque Ode in 
Praise of Angling, he not only praises angling, but abuses those who 
do not angle, in vehement fashion. Windsor Forest, a poem by Alexan- 
der Pope, first published in 1713, contains the well-known lines beginning, 
“In genial spring .. . 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand.”’ 

James Thomson, in his The Seasons, has a passage of nearly fifty lines 
which shows the skill of the angler equally with that of the poet. Many 
were the lesser lights who burst forth into poetry in praise of angling, 
and there are also many Italian, a few French, a very few German, 
many Latin, and a few Greek poems, that bear directly on our subject. 

The later and more modern classical authors have, many of them, 
been admirers of the art of angling, and many also anglers themselves. 
The seventh part of Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book contains his de- 
lightful appreciation of the art, called “ The Angler.” The library pos- 
sesses a copy of the first edition in the original seven parts with the 
original paper covers bound in, and an autograph letter of Irving in- 
serted. Sir Walter Scott in 1821 wrote a preface and notes for a new 
edition of Richard Franck’s Northern Memoirs, which first appeared in 
1694. In the library, by the side of this edition, rests Scott’s original 
manuscript. Another interesting manuscript is one of 39 pages, entitled, 
My First Trout, written by Charles Dudley Warner and dated May 6, 
1897. 

George Washington himself was a keen angler, and a little pamphlet 
by Dr. George H. Moore, entitled Washington as an Angler, has been 
extra-illustrated for the library by the insertion of a manuscript inscrip- 
tion of presentation from the author, many portraits of Washington, and 
a fine autograph letter signed by George Washington. Our good Presi- 
dent, Grover Cleveland, was a keen angler and fisherman. He wrote a 
very clever little brochure entitled A Defense of Fishermen. A very few 
copies of this were privately printed for distribution among the author’s 
friends (not over twenty at most were issued). The library has a copy, 
presented by the author with a charming autograph letter, which is in- 
serted. Other statesmen who were fishermen and who wrote on the sub- 
ject were John Quincy Adams, De Witt Clinton, and Daniel Webster. 
The latter was a noted trout fisherman ; his writings on the subject were 
entirely in the form of letters to various friends. Andrew Lang, Weir 
Mitchell, and Dr. van Dyke all loved the art, and presentation copies 
of the books they wrote are among the library’s treasures. 
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The library is particularly rich in illustrated books, from what are prob- 
ably the earliest known pictures of fish, in the Dyalogus, in 1480, men- 
tioned above (the library has framed a woodcut, contemporaneously col- 
ored, from a religious history of the world published several years earlier 
and said to be the earliest printed picture of fishing), to the most modern 
work of the illustrator and engraver of the 20th century. 

It would be possible to go on indefinitely, picking out books, here and 
there, that are unique or scarce, for it has been the policy of the library 
whenever possible to obtain a presentation copy of each book, and, where 
that has not been possible, to insert, when they could be found, auto- 
graph letters by each author, together with any interesting newspaper 
clippings, such as notices of the book, obituary notices of the author, ete. 
As regards the books published during the last six or seven years, many 
of the authors have been kind enough, knowing the library by reputa- 
tion, to send complimentary autographed copies to it. Only one author 
has refused to put his autograph in his own book when requested by the 
owner of the library; the majority have done more and have added 
some sentiment or complimentary remark regarding the library. The 
kindly gentleman who refused hated Americans, and wrote the gentle- 
man who sent him the book to be autographed for the owner, that “he 
considered it a piece of American impudence to ask such a 
favor.” He little appreciated that as many, if not more, copies of his 
book were being purchased by those “ Americans,” than by his 
own countrymen. In over twenty-five years of ardent collecting this is 
only the second case of churlish rudeness the owner has met with. 
The other, it is sad to state, was from a fellow-countryman from the 
Middle West. 

Besides the books on the subjects of the library, there is a very large 
collection of books on whaling. In the early part of the 19th century 
New York lawyers argued long and earnestly on the subject, “Is the 
whale a fish?” and, although we all know now that it is a mammal, the 
subject is so nearly allied, always being referred to as ‘“ the whale fish- 
ery,” that a most interesting portion of the library is taken up with that 
subject; comprising colored and plain prints, engravings and etchings, 
photographs and charts, besides several hundred volumes in different 
languages together with a few manuscripts, and many log-books. The old 
log-books are of particular interest. They were usually written by the 
captain of the whaler, who used a wooden or rubber stamp depicting a 
whale, and if said whale was killed, the stamp appears lengthwise on the 
page, and in a blank space on his side was written in the number of 
barrels of oil he tried out, but, if he escaped, a stamp showing only his 
tail was used perpendicularly. 
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The library contains probably a greater number of English “ Acts” 
and French “Arréts” on the subject of “fisheries,” together with 
Danish, Dutch, German, Italian, Norwegian, and Swedish Government 
acts and laws, with a few Russian, than any other single library. The 
library contains one superb example of the Finnish laws, in folio, each 
page engraved, print and borders of fish and game, made in 1709, with 
an English translation in manuscript on each opposite page, done in 
1720. It contains a virtually complete set of the publications of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries up to 1912, and almost complete sets 
of all the various state publications on the subject up to the same date. 

Enough has been said, however, to bear out the motto, — 

‘* Whatever the wind, whatever the tide, 
Here is good fishing by this fireside.” 

This motto was suggested to the owner after reading Eugene Field’s 
delightful little essay on Fender Fishing, in the Love Affairs of a Bib- 
liomaniac, and so, “To those who love quiet, virtue, and angling — 
this for Farewell.” 





THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
PROF. F. W. TAUSSIG, ’79. 


Tue most striking change that has taken place during the last fifty 
years in the content of the College curriculum has been the dominance 
acquired by the political and economic subjects. What Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics were a half-century ago, that Economics, Government, His- 
tory are now, —the backbone of the ordinary undergraduate’s studies. 
I will not undertake to say whether on the whole the change is or is not 
to be welcomed. It has its good sides and its bad sides. In one respect it 
is undoubtedly good. The main cause behind it is a great awakening of 
public spirit, — a consciousness that the country is confronted with pressing 
political and economical problems, and that we must gird our loins to 
meet them. And an assured consequence will be that the new generation 
of College men, who are being graduated every year by the thousands and 
tens of thousands, all trained in these subjects, will constitute a leaven- 
ing force which must in time affect profoundly and beneficially the con- 
duct of public affairs. At all events, so far as university teachers and 
administrators are concerned, the plain fact must be faced: instruction 
in these subjects has to be provided on a large scale. 

The responsibility thus devolving on the Harvard Department of 
Economics among others was impressed on its members by the outcome 
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of the new system of concentration introduced in 1910. It appeared that 
in some years this department had the largest numk>r of concentrations 
of any; and in every year the number was very large. Its only rival was 
the English Department. These figures — familiar enough to Harvard men 
— set the economists to thinking. Under the able leadership of the chair- 
man, Prof. C. J. Bullock, a deliberate inspection of the Department’s 
work was decided on. Obviously, the surest way to get at the unvarnished 
facts was to enlist the services of outside critics. To this end the Depart- 
ment of Education was asked to come to our aid. Its members were in- 
vited to attend lectures and recitations, to read examination books and 
theses, to learn by questionnaires what the students themselves said and 
thought, to suggest improvements. In addition, some members of the 
Visiting Committee appointed by the Board of Overseers really visited, 
attending systematically the exercises in some courses and preparing valu- 
able critical reports. The Educators responded to the appeal with gratify- 
ing heartiness, and the two Departments have codperated cordially in a 
course of action which is unique in the history of the University. 

Already this movement has borne fruit; and it will bear still more. 
The introductory course Economics A (which has successively borne the 
names Philosophy 6, Political Economy 1, Economics 1, and now Eco- 
nomics A) has been systematically visited. New methods of instruction 
have been suggested, old methods have been tested, promising devices 
are on trial. It should be added that the more expensive and effective 
methods of instruction tried in it, and started even before the educational 
survey, were made possible only by generous financial support from the 
Visiting Committee. This is the largest elective course in College, having 
over 500 students; here is the most important teaching task. In the 
next tier of courses, two are being conducted on new lines; in these cases 
on the department’s own initiative rather than in consequence of advice 
from outside. They are the undergraduate courses on accounting and sta- 
tistics, in which something closely akin to a laboratory system is being 
applied. That is, the assigned tasks are done, not in the student’s room 
and at his own (procrastinated !) hour, but in special quarters equipped 
for the purpose, at times appointed in advance, and under the supervision 
and with the aid of well-trained assistants. Other courses, especially those 
having considerable numbers, are now under similar inspection, and we 
have every hope that in them also good advice will be secured and good 
results obtained. 

The problems of instruction in this subject, as in so many others, are 
far from being solved. How far lecture, how far enlist discussion, how far 
recite ? In what way bring it about that the students shall think for them- 
selves ? In what way communicate to them the best thinking of others ? 
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Almost every department of the University, not excepting the professional 
schools, is asking itself these questions and is experimenting with solutions. 
Undoubtedly, different methods will prove advantageous for different sub- 
jects. Within the Department of Economics itself there is occasion for va- 
riety in methods. Some courses, especially those dealing with matters of 
general principle and of theoretic reasoning, are best conducted by discus- 
sion. Others, dealing with concrete problems, with the history of industry 
and of legislation, with description and fact, call for a judicious admix- 
ture of required reading, lectures, written work. In all, the great thing 
to be aimed at is power and mastery : training in thinking for yourself, in 
reaching conclusions of your own, in expressing clearly and effectively 
what you have learned and thought out. The courses that deal with in- 
dustrial history, with the labor problems, with railways and combina- 
tions, taxation and public finance, money and banking, need something 
in the nature of laboratory work, such as I have just referred to; an ex- 
tension and improvement, supervision and systematization, of the familiar 
thesis work. 

Now, throughout all such endeavor and experimentation, the indispens- 
able thing is a staff of capable and well-trained instructors. We need able 
men, effective personalities. We need them throughout, from top to bot- 
tom, — professors, assistant professors, instructors, assistants. The ideal 
man is one having a good head, good judgment, good teaching power, 
good presence, good training, the spirit of scholarship and research. Men 
who possess all these qualities are rare birds; we are in luck when we 
get the perfect combination. Often we have to accept men not up to the 
ideal. But we know what we ought to have, and we should strive to get 
as nearly to its height as we can. 

In no subject is there greater need of good teachers and of trained 
thinkers than in economics. The subject is difficult, and it abounds with 
unsolved problems. Some things in its domain are indeed settled, — more 
than would be inferred from current popular controversies or from the 
differences in the ranks of the economists themselves. But on sundry im- 
portant topics it is useless to maintain that we have reached demonstrable 
conclusions. There are pros and cons; conflicting arguments must be 
weighed ; only qualified propositions can be stated. Differences of tem- 
perament, of upbringing, of environment, will cause the opinions of able 
and conscientious men to vary. Hence there is need above all of teachers 
who can think, weigh, judge ; who are aware of the inevitable divergencies 
of opinion and of the causes that underlie them. There is abundant 
room for conviction, for enthusiasm, for the emphatic statement of one’s 
own views. But also there is need, above all in the teacher, of patience, 
discrimination, charity for those whose views are different. 
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It is thus of the utmost importance that young men of the right stamp 
should be drawn into the profession. I say the profession, because it 
has come to be such. And it is a profession with large possibilities, one 
that may well tempt a capable, high-spirited, and ambitious young man. 
Twenty-five years ago, when I was in the early stage of my teaching 
career, it would have been rash to encourage such a youth to train him- 
self to be an economist. Then academic positions were but ill-paid, and 
were not held in assured high esteem. The situation has changed. Though 
salaries are still meager, they are rising ; and the public regard for scien- 
tific work is increasing for all subjects, and not least for this one. Quite 
as important is the circumstance that the services of trained economists 
are now in demand for the public service, and that in this direction there 
are large opportunities for usefulness and for distinction. The possible 
range of work has come to be much wider than the academic field. And 
no large pecuniary bait is necessary to enlist men of the needed quality. 
Those who are interested primarily in money-making cannot indeed be 
advised to enter the profession; but they are also not of the sort to be 
welcomed in it. I am convinced that nowadays there are more young 
men than ever, in Harvard and elsewhere, to whom something nobler 
appeals. The spirit of service is abroad in the land, and moves students 
not only in their choice of college courses, but in their choice of a career. 
Yet a career should be in sight. There should be a reasonable prospect 
of promotion, a decent income according to the standards of educated 
men. 

To enlist men of the right stamp in the service of the University there 
must be still another sort of inducement. There must be a stimulating 
atmosphere, a pervasive spirit of initiative and research. To mould the 
thoughts of students and so the opinions of the coming generation is an 
attractive task ; but no less attractive, often more so, — much will depend 
on temperament, — is the opportunity to influence the forward march of 
thought, the solution of new problems. As I have just said, economies 
offers unsolved problems in abundance. There are high questions of theory, 
eoncerned with the very foundations of the social order and tempting to 
the man of severe intellectual ambition. There are intricate questions of 
legislation and administration, calling for elaborate investigation and press- 
ing for prompt action ; these will tempt the man of practical bent. For either 
sort of work, there must be something more inspiring than the opportunity 
for routine teaching. The advanced student needs the clash of mind on 
mind, the companionship of eager inquiry. It is in this way that the 
Graduate School most serves Harvard College, and indeed is indispen- 
sable to the College. Without the opportunity and the stimulus of inde- 
pendent scientific work by the graduate students as well as by the teach- 
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ing staff, it would be hopeless to try to enlist in the University service 
promising men of the desired quality. 

I dwell for a moment on this aspect of the situation, because it is not 
understood by those among the alumni who believe that too much of the 
University’s money and too much of the professors’ time are given to 
graduate instruction. The late Professor Child, one of the most distin- 
guished scholars as well as one of the most delightful men in the annals 
of Harvard, is said to have remarked that Cambridge would be a most 
attractive place were it not for the students. The remark reflects the 
weariness which in time comes over the professor whose teaching is con- 
fined to the routine instruction of undergraduates. It is astonishing how 
much scholarly work of high quality was achieved by Child and others 
of the older generation, under the untoward conditions of their day; some- 
times, there is ground for suspecting, — not, by the way, in Child’s case, 
— because they simply slighted their routine teaching. Under the new con- 
ditions and the new competition in the academic world, we may be sure 
that if this were the only sort of work expected of the staff, the staff 
would be made up in the main of men qualified for this work only. It is 
the opportunity of doing creative work that tempts the highest intel- 
lectual ability; and creative work needs a creative atmosphere. 

It is to be noted, further, that the source from which Harvard College 
and all the colleges must draw their teaching staffs is in these graduate 
schools. The experience of the Department of Economies convinces its 
members that the only way to secure a good staff of junior teachers, — 
instructors and assistants, —is to train them in a graduate school. The 
staff of the Department has been very much improved during the last 
ten years, and the improvement has come almost exclusively by recruit- 
ing from its own advanced students. We are confident that the training 
we give them is thoroughly good; we even cherish the belief that no- 
where else can so good a training be secured. At all events, we try to 
retain the best of our advanced students in our service ; if not indefinitely, 
at least for considerable stretches of time. And among the inducements 
which lead them to stay with us are the opportunities not only for teach- 
ing, but for research of their own, made possible by a moderate stint of 
stated work and enriched by the wealth of material in our great library. 

What the Department of Economics most needs, then, and indeed what 
the University most needs in every department, is men. The University 
must have buildings, laboratories, libraries ; but most of all it must have 
ripe scholars, inspiring teachers, forward thinkers. As it happens, external 
and mechanical facilities count less in economics than in many other sub- 
jects. There is no need of expensive laboratories, such as are indispensable 
for physics, chemistry, biology, the medical sciences. Like the Law School, 
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we use chiefly collections of books and documents, and convenient lecture 
and conference rooms. The one fundamental thing is the men, and the 
one way to get them is to have free money, — enough money to pay good 
salaries to those on the ground, and to draw to the University the rare 
genius whenever by good fortune he is to be found. The specific way in 
which the generous-minded graduate can serve the needs of such a de- 
partment is by the endowment of instruction and research. 

The endowment of instruction ordinarily takes the form of the estab- 
lishment of a professorship ; and this will doubtless remain the most effec- 
tive way of achieving the end. But there are other ways also. Professor 
Bullock has recently called attention in these columns to the possibilities 
of the endowment of economic research. I venture to offer a suggestion 
for something analogous, — something which may combine the endow- 
ment of research with that of instruction, and which has the further merit 
of not requiring so formidable a sum as is necessary nowadays for the 
foundation of a professorship. The University has at its disposal a not in- 
considerable number of fellowships for training young men of promise. I 
believe that it could use with high advantage similar posts, more digni- 
fied and more liberally endowed, for mature men who are more than 
promising, — whose powers are proved, whose achievements are assured. 
Research fellowships they might be called, or professorial fellowships, if 
you please. An endowment of a moderate amount would enable the in- 
cumbent of such a post, if a young unmarried man, to give his whole 
time to research; if an older man, to limit his teaching hours within 
moderate bounds and so to give a large share of his time and energy to 
research and publication. The appointments would be made, I should 
suppose, for a specified term of years; and they would go preferably to 
scholars in the full vigor of early manhood. They would be highly honor- 
able, and they would be tempting to men of high ideals and of quality 
coming up to our own ideals of University service. Will not some of our 
friends, not of the multi-millionaire class, desirous of doing what they 
can for our benignant mother, and perhaps of perpetuating a cherished 
name, reflect on this possibility ’ 
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HARVARD ROWING. 
FRANCIS PEABODY, ’80. 


Every one who saw the race at New London last summer, whether 
learned in the art of rowing or not, must have been struck with the 
great difference in the style of the two crews. We Harvard men had to 
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sit there on the observation train and suffer while the stronger, heavier, 
and more experienced Harvard crew, which had fully determined to go 
for the lead at the start, was beaten a length by Yale in the first half- 
mile, and fell farther behind in every succeeding half-mile. One could 
see that the Yale crew, with their long body swing and great dash, was 
using its power to greater advantage than the Harvard crew, with its 
short body swing, and lack of punch and drive. Indeed, it was painfully 
evident that the Yale style of rowing was greatly superior to that of 
Harvard and that a change of coaching for Harvard was necessary. That 
change has now been made. 

Wray, who has done practically all the coaching for eleven years, has 
been replaced by Mr. Herrick, who will have the assistance of Haines, an 
experienced English professional coach. I propose in this article to show 
why this change seems to me altogether wise and likely to make rowing 
at Harvard even more popular and successful than it has been during 
the last decade. ; 

In 1907 the Harvard crew, with Oliver Filley as captain and stroke 
(having beaten Yale), went to London and was beaten by the Cambridge 
crew over the University course from Putney to Mortlake (4} miles) by 
about three lengths and a half. The Harvard crew was more powerful 
and fitter than the Cambridge crew, but the ease with which the English 
crew rowed away at the start was most significant. In a quarter of a mile 
Cambridge had a lead of a length and at one time of almost five lengths, 
but near the end of the race Harvard improved her position and seemed 
hardly rowed out at the finish. Wray coached that crew and has been 
entirely consistent in adhering, without any substantial modification, to 
the style which he then taught. He seems to have learned nothing and 
to have changed nothing to this day. 

This year’s Yale crew rowed exactly the same stroke as did Cambridge 
in 1907, and, although lighter and physically inferior to the Harvard 
crew, won somewhat easily. Against this stroke well rowed the Wray 
stroke could never, in the judgment of most rowing men, win again. 

Let us look at Harvard’s rowing record for the last eleven years. She 
has won seven out of eleven races with Yale, has won two out of eleven 
races with Cornell, and has been beaten by Columbia and Princeton on 
the only occasions when she rowed against these universities. I do not 
forget the splendid victory of the Harvard second crew at Henley last 
year when it won the Grand Challenge Cup, beating Leander, the Ger- 
man, the Canadian, and Union Boat Club crews. That crew had all been 
taught their rowing by Wray. It is a fact, however, that the crew was 
physically splendid, absolutely fit, perfectly together after many months 
of practice, and was coached by Mr. Herrick for the last month before 
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the race. I have been told and believe that Mr. Herrick during that time 
lengthened out their body swing and taught the men to get a harder 
eatch at the beginning of their stroke. Whether I am correct or not in 
this belief, Harcourt Gold, an old Oxford winning stroke, and as good an 
authority as there is in England, pronounced the Harvard-Henley crew 
the best he had ever seen. 

No technical knowledge is necessary to understand the differences be- 
tween the English and the Wray strokes. These differences were never 
more strikingly illustrated than in the 1915 Harvard-Yale race, and all 
those who saw it will remember that the Yale crew had more body swing, 
were very quick in shooting their hands away at the finish of the stroke, 
made the last part of the forward swing slow, covered their blades at the 
full reach with a very hard beginning, and rowed the stroke through hard 
all the way, using both body swing and leg drive; while the Harvard 
crew slid forward and back with little body swing, no appreciable catch 
at the beginning of the stroke, but seemed to get on most of their power 
after the middle of the stroke —in a word, the crew sat up well and 
seemed to walk the boat along. They looked very sluggish compared 
with Yale. 

Wray’s style has been aptly described as the sculler’s style, and his 
erews certainly look exactly like eight men sculling. It is undoubtedly 
less exhausting than the English style, although, me judice, much slower, 
especially for any distance under four miles. 

In this connection we must remember that rowing is considered the 
most important, as it is certainly the most popular, of all the sports at the 
English universities, cricket coming next, and then Rugby and Associa- 
tion football, track athletics, tennis, and the minor sports, and that in 
rowing a distinct standard has been reached. Long slides and short body 
swing, swivel rowlocks, the sculling style — all have been tried out at the 
English universities, and have been abandoned in favor of the standard 
style which Nickalls taught the Yale crews to row in 1914 and 1915. On 
the other hand, there is no rowing standard in American universities. 
Wray has been teaching one style at Harvard, Spaeth another at Prince- 
ton, Rice another at Columbia, and Courtney still another. Of course, 
Courtney is or was the best coach in America — if not in the world. His 
record of victories over Harvard and over all the other universities at 
Poughkeepsie is unique and most impressive, but his present stroke is 
absolutely different from the one he taught in 1895. In the summer of 
that year he took the Cornell crew to Henley. This crew, a fine one 
physically, rowed over 40 strokes a minute with long slides and little 
body swing, and was beaten by Trinity Hall, a Cambridge college — not a 
university — crew. He learned his lesson, came back to Ithaca, and 
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brought a crew down to Poughkeepsie the next summer which rowed 28 
long strokes a minute, and won easily, and since then he has gone on win- 
ning with wonderful regularity. His crews all have a long body swing, 
shoot away their hands sharply, make the last part of their forward swing 
very slow, cover their blades at the full reach with a hard beginning 
well pulled through. It is almost exactly the English standard stroke. 

The famous Bob Cook, after passing his entrance examination at Yale, 
went to England, practised with the Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Thames crews, came back to Yale, and, after rowing in many winning 
crews, became a highly successful coach. Bancroft’s famous crews rowed 
in the same style— with a good body swing, hard catch, and shorter 
slides than those used by Harvard today. So, too, did the Harvard crews 
that Bancroft coached. 

Up to the season of 1914 Wray apparently took his victories modestly 
and his defeats in a good sportsmanlike spirit, but after the Cornell race 
of that year, when Harvard was defeated by less than two lengths, and 
again after the Yale race he made an undeserved attack in the press on 
his own crew and especially on that excellent stroke, Lund. He should 
not therefore complain if I indicate where some of us think the respon- 
sibility for losing — though it be by a hair —the Yale race of 1914 
belongs. 

In 1913, Chanler, who learned his rowing at Eton, put in at stroke at 
the last minute, changed a moderate into a fast crew, filled his difficult 
position admirably, and Harvard won. In 1914, however, Chanler devel- 
oped some serious faults which Wray failed to see, or at least failed to 
correct, and consequently the crew never got together behind him. This 
year Wray began the season with the best material a coach ever had. 
Four of last year’s crew, six of the Henley crew, and practically all of 
the first-class Freshman crew of 1914 were ready to his hand. Nickalls, 
on the other hand, had but three of the Yale crew of 1914, and had to 
dig out the rest of his crew from the Yale second Varsity and Freshman 
crew of 1914, both of which had been badly beaten by Harvard. That 
the latter should have been able to win — somewhat easily — seems to 
me not only one of the greatest coaching triumphs of recent years, but 
also of itself to go far to prove the superiority of the English standard 
stroke over the Wray stroke. Surely no one who saw this year’s race can 
doubt that the eight fine men who sat in the Harvard crew, if coached 
by Nickalls, would have easily beaten the lighter Yale crew, if coached 
by Wray. Some of us who have followed university rowing for the last 
eleven years firmly believe that Wray has had unusually good material 
ever since he has been coaching, — Filley, Newhall, Richardson, the Cut- 
lers, the Bacons, the Withingtons, Waid, Chanler, Talcott, and other 
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stars too numerous to mention, and we equally firmly believe that dur- 
ing these years Wray should have won all the Yale and a majority of 
the Cornell races, and should certainly have beaten Columbia and Prince- 
ton. Is it not literally true that not one of Wray’s crews has ever beaten 
a crew physically its equal ? 

In view of the Yale races of 1914 and 1915, is it not quite certain that 
his possibility of usefulness at Cambridge was absolutely at an end? The 
plan to entrust the full responsibility for and control of Harvard coach- 
ing to Mr. Herrick has everything to recommend it. No one has followed 
university rowing so closely as he, no one has done so much for the Har- 
vard crews, and I may add that Harvard is most fortunate in securing 
his brains, his experience and his public spirit. Haines too has seen plenty 
of good rowing, and has, besides, excellent judgment and the right spirit, 
for he is not only willing to teach but anxious to learn. 

Fortunately rowing at Harvard was never so popular as it is now — 
witness the throngs of Freshmen and men of other classes who have come 
out to try for the various crews this year. 

To win the Yale race next year may not be possible, but it is my firm 
belief that Mr. Herrick will do it if he has as good material as that avail- 
able at Harvard last year, and we can rest assured that all that brains, 
experience, and tact can accomplish will be done. Nickalls has a most 
profound respect for Herrick’s judgment, and thinks him an excellent 
coach, and, although timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, yet I know that the 
expressions of this great English coach on this subject are absolutely 
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sincere. 

We may reasonably expect that Harvard will, under these new coaches, 
win her fair share of the races with Yale, a much larger proportion than 
heretofore of the races with Cornell, and also win from such other col- 
leges as she may row against in the future. 





“THE WORK OF THE DENTIST IN THE GREAT WAR.” 
PROF. WILLIAM H. POTTER, '78, D.M.D., ’85. 


TuE service of the military dentist should begin with the soldiers long 
before they are sent to the front. It is of the greatest importance that 
their teeth should be carefully examined and put in good condition in 
order that disabling pain may be avoided, and that they may be able 
properly to chew army rations. Where work of this sort is systematically 
arranged as a part of the military equipment of the soldier and is con- 
tinued over a period of several years, the best results are obtained. Of 
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the nations now engaged in the Great War, Germany has given the most 
systematic attention to the teeth of its soldiers. She found out 15 years 
ago that the efficiency of soldiers was seriously impaired when they could 
not chew hard food, and set about to remedy the matter by providing 
dental clinics for school children, so that boys upon entering the army 
should present themselves with teeth able to do the work demanded of 
them. This is one reason why her soldiers are now so efficient. In a coun- 
try where a large army is composed mostly of volunteers, as in England, 
it is impossible to control the condition of the soldiers’ teeth as in a coun- 
try where military service is compulsory. It was the privilege of the 
writer to have been in England several months at the beginning of the 
war and to have seen the teeth of many of the men who volunteered for 
military service. Very defective teeth were present in a large proportion 
of those observed. It was perfectly evident that such men could not chew 
army rations, and that they would be thrown out of use by pain from 
sensitive teeth or by lack of teeth. And that is what really happened, as 
I later learned from an English dentist in Paris who was treating Eng- 
lish soldiers sent back from the firing line on account of their teeth. I 
was so impressed by the wretched condition of the teeth of the English 
volunteer soldiers that, during the first ten days after the outbreak of the 
war, I offered my services to do what I could to correct the defects which 
were so apparent. But the dental service for soldiers had not at that time 
been well organized and I was unable to get an opportunity to help in 
this way. Somewhat later, however, in the month of November, 1914, 
having been asked to join the Dental Surgery Staff of the Ambulance of 
the American Hospital in Paris, I entered upon a service which lasted 
over three months, giving all my time to the work. 

The dental surgeon serving at the American Ambulance works under 
peculiarly favorable conditions. First of all, it should be mentioned that 
the chief surgeon of the hospital, Dr. du Bouchet, is extremely appreci- 
ative of the services which the dentist can render in cases of wounds to 
the face involving the bones of the upper or lower jaws. He also appre- 
ciates what the dentist can do in establishing a condition of cleanliness 
and comfort for the mouth of every soldier in the hospital, no matter 
where he has suffered wounds. And so it happens that the dentists at the 
American Ambulance are given most commodious quarters and ample 
equipment. During my time at the hospital there were five dentists in 
the department and three nurses. The number of operators and attend- 
ants was at a later time nearly doubled. Work began at 9 in the morn- 
ing and lasted till about 5 in the afternoon. It was the aim of the depart- 
ment to examine, as far as possible, the mouths of all men admitted to 
the hospital and record the condition of their teeth. Where teeth were 
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defective, they were treated just as they would have been in a private 
office in times of peace. Defective teeth in a wounded soldier cause pain, 
uncleanliness of the mouth, loss of the power properly to chew food, im- 
paired digestive processes. All these conditions seriously interfere with 
his chances of recovery. For this reason, then, the dental department was 
very solicitous to furnish, as far as possible, to each patient what might 
be called ordinary dentistry. And this service was rendered in the wards 
for patients unable to be moved, but preferably in the operating-room if 
patients could walk or be brought there. When one remembers that in 
very few hospitals in this country is there a systematic care of the 
patients’ teeth, great credit is due to the American Ambulance Hospital 
for establishing such care in an institution devoted to the great emer- 
gencies of war. 

But the most interesting cases treated by the dentist are those which 
have received a wound in the head which has penetrated and injured the 
bones of the upper or under jaw. In the present war such injuries are 
very numerous. This is due to the extensive use of trench warfare ; the 
head is exposed while the body is protected. A soldier shot in the head 
with penetration of the brain usually dies, but if the face area alone is 
penetrated he usually lives, and probably sustains a fracture of the bones 
of the upper or under jaw. All cases of this latter class are examined 
immediately by the dental surgeons and placed under treatment in their 
department. The treatment is usually long and complicated, requiring 
great operative skill and elaborate apparatus. Displaced bones have to be 
moved into their proper positions and held there by retaining splints. The 
contracting effect of losses of bone substance which come with most gun- 
shot wounds, has to be overcome, and parts which nature cannot repro- 
duce, replaced with metal or vuleanite. It is hard to realize how a Ger- 
man rifle bullet which is only 28 millimetres long and 8 millimetres in 
diameter can produce the extensive wounds of the face which the dentist 
treats. Often soldiers are shot at 30 metres and the velocity of the rifle 
bullet is very great. If it strikes only soft tissue, there is very little dis- 
turbance; but when it strikes the teeth, and the bones of the upper and 
under jaws, it smashes the bone, with much loss of substance, and makes 
a large external wound of the face. The teeth when struck by a rifle 
bullet become in their turn projectiles, and are forced into the soft tissues, 
sometimes being completely embedded. It often happens that, after re- 
ceiving a severe wound of the face, the first and most distressing pain 
which the soldier feels is from an exposed nerve laid bare by the fracture 
of a tooth which has been hit by a bullet. The dentist, then, is the one 
who can give the first relief by treating the exposed nerve. Besides the 
wounds from rifle bullets there are those from pieces of shell casings. 
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These are irregular masses of iron, and they cause some of the most 
extensive injuries to the jaws. 

One of the worst cases which I have seen came to the American Am- 
bulance last January with the whole lower part of the face blown off. 
This case was under treatment in the department of dental surgery for 
several months. The extensive wound of the lower jaw and face was 
dressed and treated and the upper jaw was made ready to receive a plate 
which was to support an artificial lower jaw, to be made of metal or vul- 
eanite. Over this artificial lower jaw the general surgeons would later 
make a plastic operation to supply a new lower lip and tissues adjacent 
to it. The case was not completed when I left the hospital, but I have no 
doubt but that the combined work of the dentist and the plastic surgeon 
will make this soldier able to mingle in society and earn his living. With- 
out such expert attention an injury of this sort would compel a man for- 
ever to wear a mask and make him a horror to himself and his neighbors. 

At the American Ambulance there was the most cordial codperation 
between the dentists and the general surgeons. Advice and assistance 
were freely interchanged, and the results obtained were possible only 
through such codperation. The problem of supplying bone lost through 
wounds of the face was worked out at the hospital more completely 
than in any other hospital, as far as I could learn. After the dentist had 
restored fractured jaw bones to their proper place, and fixed them by 
splints, and after the external wound of the soft tissues had been closed 
up by plastic surgery, there still remained the problem, especially in the 
lower jaw, of how to supply the bone which had been destroyed by the 
injury. In two cases at the American Ambulance during my service por- 
tions of bone from another part of the body, in one case a rib, in another 
case a shin bone, were inserted under the skin over the lost portion of the 
jaw bone. One of these cases did remarkably well, the new bone forming 
a splint in the place of the bone which was lost. The second case, unfor- 
tunately, died of pneumonia after having shown favorable results in the 
matter of the insertion of bone. It might naturally be asked how the 
soldiers could endure the pain attending operations which the dentists 
were called upon to perform. The work was only possible by the use of 
local anesthesia made effective in all parts of the teeth, jaws, and sur- 
rounding tissues. In the production of this anesthesia the dentist used 
the most approved technique laid down by German authorities. In this 
way the cause of the Allies was helped by knowledge taken from the 
enemy. It was possible to remove all pain from ordinary dental opera- 
tions, as well as from the more serious operations connected with frac- 
tured jaws. I found the French soldier who had received a severe wound 
very sensitive when it came to work on the teeth and jaws. And it was 
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only by the constant and skilful use of novocaine as a local anzsthetic — 
that it was possible to do the things necessary to be done. 

While in Paris I had the opportunity of making two visits to the large 
French Military Hospital,“ Val de Grace.” This is situated in the Latin 
quarter, and, while treating all kinds of cases, devotes much attention to 
the department of dental surgery. The rooms set apart for the work were 
inconvenient and small as compared with those at the American Ambu- 
lance, but large numbers of cases of injured jaws were being treated in 
a skilful manner. I was much impressed with the fine India-ink draw- 
ings of fractured jaws and the appliances to be used to reduce the frac- 
tures and hold them in place which I saw in this hospital. The drawings 
resembled the plans of an architect for the construction of a building. 
Another feature at this hospital was the very accurate plaster reproduc- 
tions of the face and head of wounded soldiers. This plaster reproduc- 
tion was made as soon as the patient arrived, which would mean about 
two days after the injury, and made permanent the exact condition of 
the man before treatment. The French dentists even succeeded in insert- 
ing in these plaster models reproductions of the teeth and jaw bones as 
they were distorted through the injury. 

After my three months’ service at the American Ambulance I went to 
Switzerland and decided to try to visit Berlin in order to be able to ob- 
serve the work of the dentist in as many military areas as possible. It 
was with some misgivings that I approached the German frontier via 
Schaffhausen and submitted myself to a thorough examination by the 
German officials. It seemed quite possible that my work in Paris would 
make me undesirable in Berlin. After answering many questions as to 
my residence since landing in Europe, I said, “I am a Professor in Har- 
vard University ; I wish to visit Berlin to inspect the new Imperial Den- 
tal School and to observe the treatment of fractured jaw cases.’”’ This 
brought the immediate reply, “‘ Very well, we will see what we can do for 
you.” And my passport was quickly signed. Arriving in Berlin I had 
an excellent opportunity to visit the new dental school building. It was 
turned into a military hospital for the treatment of injuries of the jaws. 
There were soldiers everywhere and dental operations of all kinds. The 
equipment of this school is very fine; it must be ranked among the few 
best in the world. I was much interested in the X-ray department in 
charge of Prof. Dieck and the oral surgery department in charge of Prof. 
Schréder. The types of injuries which I observed amongst the German 
soldiers were the same as those which I had been treating in Paris. 
The methods of treatment were also similar. I found, however, that each 
clinic seemed to adopt one method of treatment to the exclusion of all 
others, and there was considerable rivalry between clinics as to methods. 
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In Paris, it was common to find several methods used in a given clinic. 
My observations convinced me that the German dentists were giving most 
intelligent care to the face injuries of their soldiers and that the Govern- 
ment was providing large numbers of dental hospitals as well as operators 
near the front. Considering the fact that the German Government began 
at least 15 years ago to put its soldiers’ teeth in order, and that there is 
a liberal supply of dentists to attend the men now fighting, it is reason- 
able to conclude that no other nation now fighting takes as good care of 
its soldiers’ teeth and the injuries of the face resulting from gunshot 
wounds. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 
W. B. MUNRO, g ’99. 

THE opening of the present college year found the new Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Library ready for business. Books were transferred 
Thenew Li- during the summer vacation, the catalogues and delivery 
brary inuse == desk were ready for service even before College opened, 
and the various professors’ studies were ready for occupancy. In every 
way the building has met and even surpassed expectations. Many branch 
libraries, which heretofore have been scattered throughout the College 
precincts, are now housed together, so that books can be readily exchanged 
among them as needed, and the necessity for duplication in the purchase 
of books more easily avoided. For example, the special libraries of the 
Bureau for Research in Municipal Government and of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration were formerly at opposite corners of 
the College Yard, one in Wadsworth House and the other in Lawrence 
Hall. Students interested in such subjects as the regulation of public 
utilities or fire prevention or public accounting often found occasion to 
use materials in both of these libraries, but naturally at great inconven- 
ience. Today these collections are housed in nearby adjoining rooms. 
Many similar examples might be given. The offices and studies in the 
new building have also proved a convenience both to instructors and to 
students in the matter of consultations with their teachers. 

Another great service to instruction is represented by the various sem- 
inary rooms, or rooms for research courses, with which the new Library 
is splendidly provided. It is now possible for a professor to have his 
office or study, his seminary and consultation room, and his special li- 
brary, all within a few feet of one another. The advantage of this in a 
variety of ways can be readily understood. 

The new Library has attracted a large number of visitors during the 
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opening months of the college year. An actual count shows that about 
two thousand persons enter the main doors every day. Many of the visit- 
ors have been attracted not merely by the new Library building itself, 
but by the Robert Gould Shaw collection of theatrical portraits, pro- 
grams, etc., which is now safely housed on the top floor. Many came 
also to the exhibit arranged in connection with the Richard H. Dana, 
Jr., 37, centenary. The daily circulation of books among members of 
the University has also shown a marked increase over previous years. 
Taking it all in all, the new Library has proved to be the most far-reach- 
ing addition to the University’s plant that has come into existence for a 
long period of time. 

The figures of enrolment for the year present several features of 
interest and significance. A year ago the total number of students in Har- 
vard College showed an increase of over one hundred. For pis year’s 
the present year another advance, though not quite so strik- *es!stration 
ing, has been made. The total registration in Harvard College on Octo- 
ber 28, 1915, the twenty-seventh working day of the year, is 2516, as 
compared with 2473 on October 29, 1914. In the Freshman-class enrol- 
ment there has been a slight loss; the Junior and Senior classes are also 
somewhat smaller. The marked gain in Sophomore registration is, of 
course, the result of last year’s increased number of Freshmen. But there 
is also an important gain in the number of Unclassified students, that is 
to say, of students who have come to Harvard after spending one or more 
years as undergraduates in some other college or university. The net 
gain in Harvard College is 43. 

Lest it be thought that the small drop in Freshman enrolment is the 
result of the University’s decision to increase the tuition fees, let it be ex- 
plained that this increase does not go into effect until the next academic 
year. The slight decline need cause no surprise in any case, since last 
year’s increase of Freshman enrolment was so large as to create a well- 
founded doubt that any such advance could be maintained this autumn. 

In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences there has been a substan- 
tial gain of 63 students, or more than 10 per cent of last year’s enrolment. 
The increased registration in this department of the University has been 
steady and sure during the last few years. At present it ranks next to 
Harvard College and the Law School in point of numbers. The Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, likewise, shows ability to make 
progress in number of students. Its total registration of 179 is the larg- 
est in its history, and represents a gain of about 15 per cent over the 
enrolment of a year ago. There should, therefore, be no doubt in the 
mind of any one that this branch of the University’s graduate instruction is 
making an ever-widening appeal to young men desiring a business training. 
When it is remembered that the Business School has kept strictly to its 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS. 





Oct. 28, Oct. 29,, Change 
1915. | 1914. | in 1915. 





Harvard College. 
Seniors ° ° ° ° ° 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials . 
Unclassified . 
Out of Course . 


Harvard College, Total 








Graduate School of Applied Science. 








Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Resident . ; ‘ » : ‘ * 
Non-Resident 


Graduate School, Total 








Graduate School of samens Administration. 
Second year . . . 

First year . 

Special . ° 

Unclassified 


Business School, Total 








Divinity School. 
Graduates ‘ - ; : : 
Seniors 
Middlers . 
Juniors . 
Unclassified . 
Episcopal Theological School 
Andover Theological School . 
Boston University Theological School 


Divinity School, Total 
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Law School. 
Graduates ° : . 
Third year 
Second year 
First year 
Special . 
Unclassified 


~ Law School, Total 








Medical School. 
Fourth year ° ° . . ° 
Third year 
Second year 
First year 
Doctors of Public Health 


"Medical School, Total 








Dental School. 
Graduates ° . ° . 
Third year 
Second year 
First year 
Special ° . 
Unclassified . ° 


Dental School, Total 


Grand Total in all Departments of the Un seid er Rad- | 
cliffe College and the Summer School | 4780 














* This number includes students in those courses which are now given at the Institute of Tech- 
nology under joint auspices of the University and the Institute. 
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rule that all regular students must be college graduates and, likewise, 
that it has maintained in all branches of instruction an exceptionally 
strict standard, the real merit of its achievement in getting together such 
a substantial body of students will be readily apparent. 

The Law School also shows a gain in numbers. It is now within striking 
distance of having eight hundred students on its rolls. This year’s enter- 
ing class at the Law School numbers over three hundred, which is really 
remarkable. The time has gone by when the entire first-year class can 
be handled in a single section. Two or more sections are now necessary 
in each of the important subjects of the first year, and even with this 
arrangement rooms are pretty well filled. 

Speaking of the Law School’s increased enrolment, mention may also 
be made of the fact that the graduates of Harvard College in that insti- 
tution have made a much better relative showing this year in the elections 
to the editorial board of the Law Review. Elections to this board, it 
should be explained, are based wholly upon the results of the regular 
Law School examinations. Three or four years ago the graduates of 
Harvard College were not holding their own as compared with students 
of other colleges in these Law Review appointments. Last year, how- 
ever, considerable improvement was apparent, and this year the improve- 
ment has been continued. 

Occasionally one hears the suggestion that the Harvard Law School 
is not maintaining its nation-wide reputation and not drawing from so 
broad a constituency as it used to do. This may or may not 
be so. It is something hard to determine by any statistics. Law School's 
Certain it is, however, that, despite its stringent require- ““"* 
ments, the Law School manages to get more students almost every year. 
Let it be borne in mind also that law schools in other parts of the coun- 
try have made great improvements during the past few years, both in 
equipment and in methods of teaching. It is no longer to be expected 
that these schools will make a limited appeal in their own areas. If the 
Harvard Law School fails to draw as many students as formerly from 
the Middle West or West or South, this is not necessarily, or even prob- 
ably, a sign of declining reputation. It may be, and probably is, due to an 
ascending reputation on the part of other schools. In the graduate en- 
rolment of the Law School this year (which means graduates of law 
schools, not graduates of colleges), there are several professors from other 
institutions. Kanzo Takayanagi, Professor of Law in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, Japan, who is on leave of absence to study Anglo- 
American Law, is taking the full three-years’ course. Professor J. B. 
Cheadle, Professor of Law in the University of Oklahoma and Exchange 
Professor at Stanford University, Professor G. H. Robinson, Professor 
of Law in Tulane University, New Orleans, and Professor A. E. Evans, 
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of Washington State College, are studying in the Law School for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Law. 

The rumor has apparently gone abroad through various newspapers 
that a separate department for women has been established either by the 
The new Harvard Law School or by Radcliffe College this autumn. 
Cambridge Such is not the case. From time to time women have ap- 
forWomen — plied to be admitted as regular students in the Harvard Law 
School, but these requests have invariably been declined. A few months 
ago, however, arrangements were made for the establishment of a “ Cam- 
bridge Law School for Women” and provision was made for giving this 
institution quarters in one of the Radcliffe buildings. The instruction is 
given chiefly, but not entirely, by members of the Harvard Law School 
staff, including Professor Beale, ’82, and Mr. McLain, ’13. One of the 
courses, however, is given by Professor Robinson of Tulane University, 
who is spending this year, as above stated, in post-graduate study at the 
Harvard Law School. The Cambridge Law School for Women has no 
official connection with either Harvard or Radcliffe and, for the present 
at least, it has no legal authority to confer degrees. What its future affili- 
ation will be is a matter that has been left for the present entirely unde- 
termined. 

A year ago the University adopted the policy of making public each 
autumn a list of the candidates for admission whose records were of 
Preparato honor grade, together with the names of the schools from 
schools and the which such honor men had been admitted to college. The 
admission new departure was commended in some quarters, but se- 
verely criticised in others. It was urged by some, for example, that the 
publication of any such list was sure to create unwarranted impressions 
concerning the relative efficiency of different preparatory schools. There 
are undoubtedly dangers of this sort ; hence it is highly desirable that the 
tabulation which the University has once again issued this autumn should 
be accompanied by some words of warning and explanation. 

In the first place, let it be pointed out that the University authorities 
base no definite conclusions of any sort upon these statistics. They realize, 
for example, that a school may make a large showing among honor men 
admitted to Harvard College in one year and a small showing in the next, 
yet with no change in the school’s own efficiency. Preparatory schools 
have widely different material in the way of sub-freshmen to work upon. 
The public high schools, particularly those at a distance from Cambridge, 
for example, are apt to send only their best boys to the Harvard ad- 
mission examinations, whereas a private preparatory school which makes 
a specialty of fitting boys for Harvard must, in the nature of things, send 
forward a group of mixed quality. Not infrequently, moreover, a boy 
who takes the Harvard admission examinations has been prepared at 
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more than one school. These published honor lists take account only of 
the school which he has last attended, but his earlier school may really 
deserve the credit. And there are many other factors to be considered. 

It is highly desirable, of course, that when schools make a good show- 
ing at the Harvard entrance examinations, these successes should be made 
known. Both the University and the schools ought to know where our 
most promising students, judged by admission examination standards, are 
coming from year by year. On the other hand, it is altogether unfair and 
futile to attempt comparisons between schools on the basis of these lists. 
It is not the University’s intention that the figures should be so used, and 
this point ought to be made perfectly clear. 

Here are the schools which have contributed to this year’s Freshman 
class at least three honor students. The total number of boys admitted 
this autumn from each of these schools is also given. By way of explana- 
tion, it ought to be added, perhaps, that Group I includes those candi- 
dates for admission whose examination records were entirely satisfactory 
under the New plan and who in at least two subjects were worthy of high- 
est honors, also those who came in under the Old plan with entirely satis- 
factory records and who received honor grades (A or B) in subjects count- 
ing not less than thirteen units — that is to say, in more than three fourths 
of their various examinations. Group II includes those who under the New 
plan obtained highest honors in one subject and honorable mention in at 
least one other or, alternatively, received honorable mention in at least 
three of the New plan examinations. It also comprises those who, enter- 
ing under the Old plan, received honor grades in at least nine units, that 
is to say, in more than half of their subjects. The two groups comprise 
a relatively small fraction of the entire Freshman class, namely, 77 out of 
683. The requirements for admission to Group I are so strict, in fact, that 
this year only 24 students managed to attain them. This number, how- 
ever, is double that of last year. In the appended list the schools are given 
in alphabetical order. The showing made by the Springfield (Mass.) Cen- 
tral High School is certainly remarkable. Eight Freshmen were admitted 











Total Group Group 

Scheel. Admitted. 1. I. 
Boston English High cial . s ° é . 12 1 2 
Boston Latin School . ° . ° * . 58 0 4 
Cambridge High School . - a = ; 34 2 2 
Country Day School for oe of Boston ° . ° 12 0 + 
Groton School . ° ° . 16 1 4 
Middlesex School . F ‘ ‘ . P ° * 16 3 1 
Phillips Exeter Academy. ° . r : 48 1 5 
Roxbury Latin School . ° ° . . . 19 1 4 
Springfield Central _— School . : . . ; 8 2 6 
St. Mark’s School . ° é ‘ ° . 19 4 4 
St. Paul’s School . ° ° ‘ P . . ° 19 1 3 
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from this school and all obtained honor rank. The Interscholastic Trophy 
which is offered annually by the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa to 
the schoo] making the best record at the Harvard admission examinations 
goes this year to Springfield. 

Speaking of the admission requirements and closely related matters, 
attention should be called to a new arrangement which the University has 
Achange inthe this year made with the College Entrance Examination 
entrance papers Board, Beginning next June, Harvard will abandon the 
practice of preparing its own entrance examination papers. The Univer- 
sity will henceforth provide papers neither for the New nor for the 
Old plan examinations. Instead of so doing, it will use the ordinary 
papers of the college entrance board for admission under the Old plan, 
and the board will provide a special set of papers to be called “ compre- 
hensive examinations ”’ for the use of students who wish to enter Harvard 
under the New plan. Since the college entrance board conducts examina- 
tions in June only, it will still be necessary for the University to retain 
its own examinations in September and to provide its own papers for use 
at that time. That, however, is a relatively small matter; the great bur- 
den of examining students for entrance has always come in June. 

What is the significance of this new arrangement ? In the first place, 
it will relieve many Harvard instructors of what has always been a time- 
consuming and troublesome burden, namely, that of preparing entrance 
examination papers. In recent years some departments have had to make 
ready as many as a dozen of these papers, counting both June and Sep- 
tember examinations and the requirement of different papers for use 
under the two schemes of admission. Nor could a task of this sort be per- 
formed in a purely perfunctory way. Instructors have had to bear in 
mind that these papers would be serutinized carefully by teachers in scores 
of preparatory schools and that any errors of judgment would undoubtedly 
entail a good deal of criticism. Making an entrance examination paper is, 
after all, about as bothersome a job as any that comes up during the course 
of a college year. Too often, unfortunately, the work of preparing these 
papers has been regarded by departments as a routine chore to be put 
upon some hapless young instructor who could not well decline it. The 
result has been that our admission papers have not invariably been all 
that could have been desired. Not infrequently they have failed to articu- 
late with the actual teaching of subjects in the schools, particularly in the 
public high schools. No other outcome could well have been expected in 
view of the fact that the instructors who were delegated to prepare these 
entrance papers often lacked any intimate knowledge of what the schools 
were doing. 

Under the new arrangements there will no doubt be a considerable 
improvement in this regard. Harvard instructors will welcome relief from 
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the necessity of preparing papers, doubtless, but more important still is 
the fact that the work will certainly be done in a way which will be more 
satisfactory to the schools. This does not mean, let it be added, that 
entrance examination papers will call for more originality or serve bet- 
ter the purpose of testing a candidate’s real quality. Quite the reverse. 
The board’s papers will doubtless continue to be, as they largely have 
been in the past, mechanical, carefully balanced, laborious productions 
— “wooden” papers, as they have sometimes been called. They will, 
however, suit school teachers better, and that is the main thing. In pre- 
paring the board’s papers at least one school teacher is on every com- 
mittee, and it will be his business to see, presumably, that the questions 
asked are those on which the average school teacher is likely to have 
been prepared. 

There will be various other advantages, — for example, in the fact that 
the board examinations are held in about two hundred different places 
throughout the country, whereas Harvard examinations have been con- 
ducted at about forty different points only. This greater geographical 
accessibility of the New plan examinations may tend to popularize them. 

Looking back over the last half-dozen years, one can realize the re- 
markable progress which Harvard has made in the way of adapting its 
admission requirements to new conditions. Six years ago we had only 
the Old plan of admission, with its elaborate system of scoring by points, 
its lack of reasonable flexibility, and its heavy premiums in favor of the 
boy who came from the Harvard fitting school. In the interval, the New 
plan has come into operation and has become thoroughly familiar to the 
schools. The Old plan has been considerably remodeled until it is itself 
a far better scheme of admission than it was a few years ago. Now comes 
the adoption of the board papers for both plans of admission. Surely 
this is evidence that Harvard has been neither indifferent nor stubborn 
in admission matters. 

Under the arrangement made some years ago with the various other 
colleges of the Boston metropolitan district, Harvard is providing certain 
extension courses during the present winter. Most of this suis year’s ex- 
instruction is being given in Boston, but a part of it is con- — 
ducted at the various University laboratories in Cambridge. 

For the benefit of school teachers and others who are not free during the 
morning and early afternoon hours, practically all the courses are held 
in the evening or late afternoon. A nominal fee is charged for admission 
to each course. The methods and requirements for credit are exactly the 
same as those of corresponding courses regularly given at the University. 
The following is the list of courses given by Harvard instructors: Super- 
vision of Teaching in Elementary Schools, Profs. Ernest C. Moore 
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and Henry W. Holmes, ’03 ; Teaching in Secondary Schools, Prof. A. J. 
Inglis ; Elementary English Composition, Mr. F. W. C. Hersey, ’99 ; 
The History and Analysis of the Drama, Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87 ; John- 
son, his Circle, and the Club, Prof. C. T. Copeland, ’82 ; Egyptian Art, 
Prof. G. A. Reisner, ’89; Introduction to Ethics, Prof. Josiah Royce, 
h’11; Physiological Botany, Prof. W. J. Osterhout ; Zodlogy, Prof. G. H. 
Parker, ’87. 

Jens Iverson Westengard, / 98, has been appointed Bemis Professor 
of International Law, thereby filling the chair which has been vacant 
since the death of Prof. E. H. Strobel, 77, several years 
ago. From 1898 to 1903 Professor Westengard was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Law School staff, but since the latter year he has 
served, first, as assistant general adviser and, later, as general adviser to 
His Siamese Majesty’s government, with the rank of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. In 1911 Professor Westengard represented Siam as a member 
of the Hague Arbitration Court. Melvin T. Copeland, g ’07, of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, has been promoted to be 
Assistant Professor of Marketing. Dr. Copeland received his A.B. from 
Bowdoin in 1906 and his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1910. For some time 
he has been instructor in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 


Appointments 


tion at Harvard. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, ’94, who has held, since 1903, the Charles 
Eliot Professorship of Landscape Architecture at Harvard, tendered his 
resignation, to take effect on October 1, 1915. Edward Cor- 
nelius Briggs, d ’78, Professor of Dental Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, retired from academic work at the beginning of the 
present academic year and was granted the rank of Professor Emeritus. 
Frederick Jesup Stimson, 76, Professor of Comparative Legislation, who 
has been absent for a year or more while serving as Ambassador of the 
United States to the Argentine Republic, also tendered his resignation. 
It was accepted by the Corporation. 

The Harvard Codperative Society’s annual report for 1914-15 shows 
an increase of total business for the year, due mainly to various univer- 
The Codpera- Sity contracts (chiefly the contract for furnishing the Fresh- 
tives merger man dormitories) which were handled by the University. 
ogy The regular business of the society, on the other hand, 
shows a decline of about $18,000. A dividend of seven per cent was de- 
clared on the year’s business and this will involve the payment of about 
$15,000 to members of the society. During the last six years the Coéper- 
ative Society has paid out in dividends nearly $100,000. 

A significant item in the society’s annual report is that which announces 
a forthcoming merger with the Codperative Society of the Institute of 
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Technology. For many years the Technology students have had a co- 
operative society and have maintained a small store; but the business has 
not grown appreciably, and in connection with the removal of the Insti- 
tute to Cambridge some reorganization seemed desirable. Next autumn 
the Technology society will go out of existence. A branch store of the 
Harvard Codperative Society will be opened near the new Tech build- 
ings in Cambridge, and all members of the Institute will be eligible to 
join the Harvard Codperative Society. This arrangement ought to give 
the Harvard Codp. nearly a thousand additional members together with 
a large increase in business. 

The James Gordon Bennett Prize for 1914-1915 has been awarded 
to Marion Hobart Reynolds, ’15, of North Bend, Oregon, for an essay 
entitled ‘ Japanese Emigration to the United States.” — yriscenaneous 
Two new clubs which have been formed at the University 4 Personal 
this autumn are the International Polity Club and “The Old Bailey.” 
The latter is composed of about fifty second-year men in the Law School, 
all of them having come to the School from distant parts of the country. — 
Registration at Memorial Hall dining-rooms has this year eclipsed all its 
former records. Two years ago the figure reached the height of 1023; 
this year more than 1100 students are registered on its books. — The 
Harvard School of Landscape Architecture has received a gold medal 
as the award for its exhibition of drawings, ete., which formed part of 
the exhibit in the section of the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco which was devoted to the Fine Arts. 


Corporation Records. 


The Class of 1890 takes great pleasure in 
making this gift to the College. 
Very truly yours, 
Rosert F. Herrick, 
Chairman. 
And it was thereupon Voted that the 
President and Fellows desire to express 
their gratitude to the Class of 1890 for 


this generous and welcome gift, and that 
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(Signed) 


Meeting of September 27, 1915. 


The following letter was presented: 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, 
June 24, 1915. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Esq., 
President, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








Dear Mr. Lowe Lt: 

As Chairman of the Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary Fund Committee — Harvard College 
Class of 1890, I hand you herewith check of 
the Committee drawn on the American Trust 
Company for $80,000. 

In addition to this the Committee has on 
hand subscriptions which it believes to be good 
for $20,000 more, making in all $100,000. A 
very large portion of these $20,000 subscrip- 
tions is payable by instalments, some of which 
do not come due until approximately three 
years from date. As the money is received it 
will be paid over to the University. 


the Class of 1890 Fund be established in 
the records and accounts of the Univer- 
sity, the income to be used for the gen- 
eral purposes of Harvard College. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the executor of the will of William 
Endicott $25,000, ‘‘the income only to be 
used for the purposes of the Cancer Commis- 
sion of Harvard University.” 
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From Charles W. Moseley, surviving execu- 
tor of the will of Julia M. Moseley, and acting 
under clause 22 of said. will, securities valued 
at $23,250 for the following purposes and sub- 
ject to the following terms and conditions: 

“First. To manage the same as capital of 
a trust fund to be known as the ‘Julia M. 
Moseley Fund’ with full power to sell said 
property and invest and reinvest the proceeds 
thereof, changing investments as it shall deem 
best. 

“Second. To pay the income of said fund for 
the work in the City of Boston of the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University. 

“Third. If the purposes of said Cancer 
Commission of said Harvard University shall 
have been accomplished or if the work of that 
Commission shall for any reason be discontin- 
ued, then, and in that event, to pay the income 
of said fund for research work in the City of 
Boston upon other unsolved problems of medi- 
cine.” 

From William A. Gaston, executor under 
the will of Sarah H. Gaston, $5000, to be 
used as a Scholarship Fund, to be known as 
the ‘‘ William Gaston Scholarship,’”’ the same 
to be a memorial of her late father, William 
Gaston. 

From the trustees under the will of Miss 
Harriet N. Lowell, $2000, the semi-annual 
payment on account of her bequest, to be 
divided equally between surgical pathology 
in the Medical School and surgery and surgi- 
cal pathology in the Dental School. 

From the estate of James L. Whitney $23.07 
additional in accordance with the twelfth 
clause in his will, for the benefit of the Whit- 
ney Library in the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To the Class of 1888 for the gift of $7000, 
to be added to the principal of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Fund of that Class. 

To Mr. Arthur T. Lyman for his gift of 
$10,000, to be added to the principal of the 
Arthur T. Lyman Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$4000, to Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for her gift of 
$1000, to Mrs. Ernest B. Dane and Mr. Felix 
M. Warburg for their gifts of $500 each and to 
two anonymous friends for their gifts of $100 
each for the purchase of a portrait by Van 
Dyck for the Fogg Art Museum. 

Tothe Class of 1863 for their gift of $5168.35, 
to establish ‘‘The Scholarship Fund of the 
Class of 1863,’’ to be held upon the following 
terms: “The principal to be invested by itself 
or as apart of the General Fund of the College, 
and the income to be used in aid of any needy 
student or students of the College, preference 
being given to any application for aid made 
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by a descendant of a member of the Class of 
1863.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$5000 on account of his offer of $25,000 to es- 
tablish the Charles W. Eliot Traveling Fellow- 
ship in Landscape Architecture. 

To the children of the late Norwood Pen- 
rose Hallowell, of the Class of 1861 for their 
gift of securities valued at $5000 to establish 
the “‘N. P. Hallowell, ’61, Memorial Scholar- 
ship,” on the following terms: the income from 
the securities to be annually awarded to an 
undergraduate who shall be selected about the 
middle of his Freshman year and who, there- 
fore, has been in Harvard long enough to have 
been tested as to character by some months of 
college life and as to intellectual ability by the 
mid-year examinations; this undergraduate 
then to hold the scholarship until graduation, 
always provided that in the opinion of the 
committee on scholarships he continue worthy 
so to do. 

To Mr. Henry L. Higginson for his gift of 
$5000, on account of his pledge toward a cer- 
tain salary. 

For gifts amounting to $1300 received 
through Professor James H. Woods for a cer- 
tain salary for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $1797.25 
to meet the deficit in the School for Social 
Workers. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education for their gift of $1291.17 for the 
purchase of books for the library of the Divin- 
ity School and for the administration of said 
library. 

To Mr. Robert E. Goodwin for his gift of 
$1200, $600 of which is to be added to the 
E. R. Hoar Scholarship Fund, and the remain- 
ing $600 to the Scholarship and Beneficiary 
Money Returned Fund. 

To Judge Irving Lehman for his gift of 
$1000 to pay a certain salary. 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $1000 
to be used for the interests of the Semitic 
Department. 

To Mr. William H. Walker for his gift of 
$1000, his final payment towards a certain 
salary. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 
$875 for a certain salary. 

To Hon. Daniel B. Fearing for the gift of 
his valuable collection of volumes on angling, 
fishes and fisheries, including the original pro- 
bate copy of Isaac Walton’s will. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $520 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500, 
the second payment on account of her offer 
of $1000 a year for five years for the purchase 
of books and materials bearing on the history 
and development of that part of America 
which lies beyond the Alleghanies, and given 
in memory of her father, Charles Elliott 
Perkins. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
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ing Agriculture for their gift of $625, the fourth 
quarterly payment for the year 1914-15 on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
July 10, 1914. 

To Radcliffe College for the gift of $500, to 
help pay for moving the Library, or for any 
other purpose to which Harvard College 
wishes to apply it. 

To the Hon. W. Murray Crane, Mrs. W. 
Scott Fitz, Mr. George R. White and Mr. 
Charles C. Jackson for their gifts of $100 each, 
to Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick for his gift of 
$50 and to Messrs. Oakes Ames and David P. 
Kimball for their gifts of $25 each for the 
scholarship to be awarded to J. M. Brewer in 
the Division of Education for the year 1915- 
16. 

For gifts amounting to $440 towards the 
purchase of the manuscripts of Charles S. 
Peirce. 

To Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of 
$400 to pay for eight elm trees which she 
planted to represent eight former students of 
Harvard, to the Class of 1890 for the gift of 
$28.48, to the Class of 1901 for the gift of 
$27.98, and to Mr. Charles P. Bowditch for his 
gift of $21.22 to pay for planting trees in the 
College Yard. 

To Mr. George B. Leighton for his gift of 
$200, to Mr. George P. Gardner for his gift of 
$100, and to Professor J. E. Wolff for $50, to 
be used for defraying the expenses of Professor 
Atwood’s summer trip to Colorado. 

To Mr. J. A. Lowell Blake for his gift of 
$250 for the department of Surgical Pathology. 

To Dr. J. Ewing Mears for his gift of $225 
for the James Ewing Mears, M.D., Scholarship 
for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. William M. Whidden for his gift of 
$200 towards a certain salary for the year 
1914-15. 

To President A. Lawrence Lowell for his 
gift of $117.73, to be added to the Harvard 
University Press account. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for their 
gift of $100, to be used as indicated in the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by them: 

“Resolved, that the Harvard Dames Fund 
be given this year and each succeeding year, 
as money is added to it, to Harvard Univer- 
sity, as a loan fund for graduate students, to 
be loaned in small amounts for short periods 
of time at the discretion of the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with 
this provision, — when the Harvard Dames 
Fund, with its accumulations and additions, 
shall have reached a sum the interest of which 
is two hundred dollars, sufficient for a scholar- 
ship, the fund shall then be given to provide a 
scholarship in Harvard University, according 
to the need of the University, to be known as 
the Harvard Dames Scholarship.” 

To Dr. Dudley A. Sargent for his gift of 
$100 for the purchase of books for the Library 
of the Division of Education. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$66.43, to be added to the Law School Loan 
Fund. 

To Dr. K. G. T. Webster for his gift of $59 
for the expenses of the Summer School of 1915. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olm- 
sted for their gift of $50, to be used for the pur- 
chase of books on Accounting in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Ernest L. Gay for his gift of $66.48 
and to Mr. Oric Bates for his gift of $10 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of 
$50 for binding Phi Beta Kappa orations and 
poems for the College Library. 

To Professor George P. Baker for his gift of 
$25 for the MacDowell Fellowship account. 

To Professor Franklin D. Barker for his 
gift of $15 for the Bermuda Biological Station. 

To each giver towards the guaranteed de- 
ficit fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for their 
gift of $1200 for five scholarships for the 
year 1915-16, to be awarded to the following 
students in Harvard University: Olin G. 
Saxon (Law School), R. K. Adams, J. C. 
Busby (Law School), B. H. Barker and B. 
Coyne. 

To the following Harvard Clubs for 
scholarships for the year 1915-16: 


Of Boston for the gift of $1000 for five 
scholarships. Of Chicago for the gift of $600 
for two scholarships. Of Cincinnati for the gift 
of $250. Of Delaware for the gift of $600 for 
two scholarships. Of Long Island for the gift 
of $200. Of Minnesota for the gift $125, the 
first instalment. Of New Jersey for the gift of 
$125, the first instalment. Of Michigan for 
the gift of $100, the first instalment. Of 
Lynn for the gift of $50, the first instalment. 
Of Somerville for the gift of $100. 

To Harvard Graduates living in Milton for 
the gift of $250 for a scholarship for an under- 
graduate in Harvard University who has 
entered from a Milton school. 

To the Harvard Men of Newton for their 
gift of $100 for the scholarship for the year 
1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of West Virginia for 
the gift of $150 for the scholarship for the year 
1914-15. 

To Mr. Robert Gould Shaw for his gift of 
books and material relating to the history of 
the theatre, for the College Library. 

To Mr. Erasmus D. Leavitt for his gift of 
drawings and drawing cases of the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company plant. 

To Mrs. John H. Kendall for her gift of sev- 
eral milligrams of radium for the Huntington 
Memorial Hospital. 

To Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge for his gift of 
a letter from Thomas Jefferson in regard to 
proper food to be served to students at the 
University of Virginia. 
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The President reported the following 
deaths: Frederic Ward Putnam, Pea- 
body Professor of American Archeology 
and Ethnology, Emeritus, and Honor- 
ary Director of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, 
which occurred on the 14th ultimo, in 
the 77th year of his age. Ezra Ripley 
Thayer, Dane Professor of Law and 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, which oc- 
curred on the 14th instant, in the 50th 
year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1915: 


F. J. Deane, W. M. Marston, R. H. Loomis 
and C. S. Pendleton, as Proctor; Carl Henry 
Wilson, Assistant in Chemistry; Thomas 
Stearns Eliot, Assistant in Philosophy; Emil 
Goetsch, Assistant in Surgery; Frank Alex- 
ander Hartman, Teaching Fellow in Physi- 
ology; George Safford Torrey, Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Botany; Charles Clayton Dennie, 
Instructor in Syphilis; Walter Scott Weeks, 
Instructor in Mining; Henry Wheatland 
Litchfield, Instructor in Greek and Latin; 
Rudolph Altrocchi, Instructor in Romance 
Languages; Edward Edgecombe Carter, As- 
sistant Professor of Forestry; Edward Corne- 
lius Briggs, Professor of Dental Materia Med- 
ica and Therapeutics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from September 1, 
1915: 


Alfred Chester Hanford, Hale Gifford 
Knight, George Herbert McCaffrey and 
Pitman Benjamin Potter, Assistants in Gov- 
ernment; Neuton Samuel Stern, Teaching 
Fellow in Physiology; Ralph Faust Shaner, 
Teaching Fellow in Histology and Embry- 
ology; William T. Bovie, Research Fellow of 
the Cancer Commission; Arthur Lunt Butler, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany; Robert 
Everett Rockwood and Lester Burton Struth- 
ers, Instructors in French; Walter Grant 
Thomas, Instructor in Architectural Design; 
Arthur Dehon Hill, Lecturer on Evidence; 
Chester Alden McLain, Lecturer on Torts; 
John Gorham Palfrey, Lecturer on Massa- 
chusetts Practice; Francis Welles Hunnewell, 
2d, and Roger Pierce, Secretaries to the Cor- 
poration. 

Graduate School of Medicine. Lecturers: 
Walter Elmore Fernald, on Psychiatry; Joel 
Ernest Goldthwait, and Charles Fairbank 
Painter, on Orthopedic Surgery; John Jenks 
Thomas and Joseph William Courtney, on 








Neurology; Robert Earl Swigart, on Tropical 
Medicine. 

Instructors: Charles Henry Hare, in Gyne- 
cology; Arthur Willard Fairbanks, in Neu- 
rology; Rockwell Augustus Coffin, in Otology; 
George Burgess Magrath, in Legal Medicine; 
John Edward Butler, in Anesthesia; George 
Phippen Sanborn, in Bacteriology; Oscar 
Richardson, in Pathology; Harry Fairbanks 
Hartwell, in Surgical Pathology. 

Assistants: Arthur Thornton Legg, Carl 
Hermann Bucholz, James Warren Sever, 
John Dresser Adams and Zabdiel Boylston 
Adams, in Orthopedic Surgery; John Ham- 
mond Blodgett, in Otology; John Bromham 
Hawes, 2d, Harry Linenthal and Lesley 
Hinckley Spooner, in Medicine; Arthur Mal- 
colm Dodge and Nathaniel Niles Morse, in 
Anesthesia; William Parsons Boardman, in 
Bacteriology; Mark Homer Rogers, in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

Fellows: Frank Roberts Ober, in Orthopedic 
Surgery; Harold Woods Baker, in Gynecology, 
Abraham Myerson, in Psychiatry; Lawson 
Gentry Lowrey, in Neuropathology; Martin 
Joseph English and Harold Bowditch, in 
Medicine. 

Assistant Secretary: Alexander Swanson 
Begg. 


Voted to appoint William Graves 
Perry, Instructor in Architectural De- 
sign from September 25, 1915, to June 
25, 1916. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the academic year 1915-16: 
Atherton Noyes, Visiting Lecturer from 
Colorado College (In English); Herbert 
Couper Wilson, Visiting Lecturer from 
Carleton College (In Astronomy), 2d 
half year. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1915-16: Faculty members : 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, Byron Satterlee 
Hurlbut, Roger Irving Lee. Graduate 
members; Robert Frederick Herrick, 
John Wells Farley, George Peabody 
Gardner, Jr. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Adminis- 
trative Boards for the year 1915-16, 
and it was voted to appoint them: 
Harvard College : Byron Satterlee Hurl- 
but, Dean; Charles Pomeroy Parker, 
Robert DeCourey Ward, George Henry 
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Chester 


Greenough, 
Arthur Becket Lamb, Henry Aaron 
Yeomans, Secretary. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences : 
Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; Edward 
Laurens Mark, George Foot Moore, 


Chase, Noyes 


George Lyman Kittredge, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Elmer Peter Kohler, 
William Fogg Osgood, Charles Burton 
Gulick, Reginald Aldworth Daly, John 
Albrecht Walz, Ralph Barton Perry. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Stancliffe 
Davis, Instructor in Economics from 
Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from Sept. 1, 1915: Robert Gould 
Shaw, Curator of the Theatre Collec- 
tion of the College Library; Walter 
Benjamin Briggs, Assistant Librarian of 
the College Library; Austin Wakeman 
Scott, Acting Dean of the Faculty of 
Law; Edward Cornelius Briggs, Pro- 
fessor of Dental Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Emeritus. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Brewster 
Emmons, 2d, Director for Appointment 
for the Medical Alumni for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Melvin Thomas 
Copeland, Assistant Professor of Mar- 
keting for five years from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Bemis Professor of International Law, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1915: Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Jens Iverson Westengard was elected. 


Meeting of October 11, 1915. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


$50,000 from the estate of Edward Wheel- 
wright, the first payment on account of share 
as one of the residuary legatees, in accordance 
with the following extract from his will: 
“After the payment of the above legacies my 
trustee shall convey, transfer and pay over one 
half of all the trust property remaining in his 
hands of every description to Harvard College 
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without restriction of the use to be made there- 
of. But I desire and request, but do not re- 
quire, that it shall be used for purposes con- 
nected with the Academical Department or 
College proper, rather than for the profes- 
sional schools.”’ 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$5000 additional for the Charles W. Eliot 
Traveling Fellowship in Landscape Archi- 
tecture. 

To Mr. J. P. Morgan for his gift of $2500, 
to an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 
and to Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for his gift of 
$500 for the equipment of the Library. 

To Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift of 
200 for furnishing and equipping the Ladies’ 
lunch and rest rooms in the Library. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 
$875 towards a certain salary. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift ot 
$500 to pay a certain salary. 

To Mr. Ira B. Joralemon for his gift of $500, 
to be added to the principal of the Hodges 
Scholarship Fund. 

To Mrs. Andrew C. Wheelwright for her 
gift of $300 toward a certain salary for the 
years 1913-1914 and 1914-1915. 

To the Hsculapian Club for the gift of $200 
to be expended as the Dean of the Medical 
School may direct, for any purposes of the 
School. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of 
$200 for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for 
the year 1915-16. 

To Professor Frank W. Taussig for his gift 
of $50.61 for the Department of Economics 
for research in the subject of taxation in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
to be added to the Laboratory of Surgical 
Research Fund. 

To Professor Ralph B. Perry for his gift of 
$15 for the Philosophical Library. 

To the following Harvard Clubs for the gifts 
for scholarships for the year 1915-16: Of New- 
buryport for the gift of $90, the first instal- 
ment. Of Washington for the gift of $125, the 
first instalment. Of Buffalo for the gift of 
$200. Of Fall River for the gift of $150. Of 
Cleveland for the gift of $500, the first instal- 
ment of three scholarships. Of Maryland for 
the gift of $250. Of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $200, on account of the scholarships. Of 
Rochester for the gift of $200. Of San Fran- 
cisco for the gift of $200, the first instalment. 
Of St. Louis for the gift of $180, the first in- 
stalment of two scholarships. Of Western 
Pennsylvania for the gift of $681.51 for three 
scholarships. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1915: 


Henry Russell Amory, as Proctor; Martin 
Joseph English, Fellow in Pediatrics; Ray- 
mond Brewer Parker, Alumni Assistant in 
Obstetrics; Cyrus Hartwell Fiske, Assistant in 
Biological Chemistry; Harold Eugene Bige- 
low, Research Fellow in Chemistry; Thomas 
Ordway, Instructor in Medicine; Clarence 
Cook Little, Research Assistant in Genetics; 
Frederic Jesup Stimson, Professor of Com- 
parative Legislation. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from September 1, 
1915: 

Proctors: H. R. Chidsey, J. W. Eckelberry, 
P. Elliott, A. Fisher, 8. B. Pennock, W. G. 
Rice, Jr., T. Saville, E. B. Starbuck. 

Assistants: Samuel Gross Burroughs and 
Tenney Lombard Davis, in Chemistry; Arthur 
Harrison Cole, in Economics; George Brown- 
ing Wilbur, in History of Science; Leslie Clar- 
ence Dunn, in Zoélogy; Edward Wigglesworth, 
in Geology; Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, 
Winthrop Perrin Haynes and Thomas Henry 
Clark, in Geology; LeBaron Russell Briggs, Jr., 
and John Logan Ferguson, in Physiography; 
Phillips Bradley, in Municipal Government; 
Michael Hermond Cochran, Claude Cross, 
and Mitchell Park, in Government; Emmet 
Lewis Beach, Jr., in English; William Edward 
Masterson, in Public Speaking; Harold Rus- 
sell Chidsey, Ralph Monroe Eaton, William 
Fergus Kernan, Norbert Wiener, and Daniel 
Sommer Robinson, in Philosophy; Harold 
Clyde Bingham and Harold Ernest Burtt, in 
Psychology; Fletcher Steele, in Landscape 
Architecture; Edward Adelbert Doisy, in 
Biological Chemistry; Lawrence Shaw Mayo, 
Sheldon Jenckes Howe and Clarence Henry 
Haring, in History. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Samuel Engkin 
Chiu, in Biological Chemistry. 

Research Fellow: Philip Howard Cobb, in 
Chemistry. 

Instructors: Malcolm McLeod, in English; 
William Arthur Berridge, in Mathematics. 

Lecturer: Mortimer Phillips Mason, on Phi- 
losophy. 

Business Director of the Medical School: 
Roger Pierce. 

Superintendent of the Library for Municipal 
Research: Joseph Wright. 

Dental School: in Prosthetic Dentistry: Assiat- 
ant: Clarence Marshall Glazier. 

Instructors: Walter George Bridge, Rufus 
Henry Gould, Ubert Clifton Russell, and Leon 
Axtelle Storz. 

In Operative Dentistry: Assistants: Henry 
James Skinner, Fred Ralph Blumenthal, and 
Frederick Charles Thomson. 

Instructors: Edward Henry Loomer, Ned 
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Albert Stanley, and Edward Patrick White, 
in Anesthesia; Walter Fairfield Provan, Kurt 
Hermann Thoma and Hugh Kerr Hatfield, 
in Orthodontia. 

Assistant: John Mark Smith, in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia. 


Notice was received of the election 
of Wells Blanchard, William J. Bing- 
ham, and R. Norris Williams, 2d, as 
undergraduate members of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Marshal Fabyan 
Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Pathology for five years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1915. 

Voted to establish the John B. and 
Buckminster Brown Professorship of 
Orthopedic Surgery. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of titles: 


Theodore Frederick Zucker from Teaching 
Fellow to Assistant in Biological Chemistry; 
Goodwin LeBaron Foster from Assistant to 
Teaching Fellow in Biological Chemistry; 
Hale Gifford Knight from Assistant to Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Government; Leon Julius 
Lawton from Assistant to Instructor in Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Leon Woodman Parsons 
from Austin Teaching Fellow to Assistant in 
Chemistry; Leon Ernest Ramsdell, Herbert 
Frederick Engelbrecht, Lee Irvin Smith, Stu- 
art Luther Peck, Aram Hovhannes Khach- 
adoorian, and Alexander Donald Macdonald 
from Assistants to Austin Teaching Fellows 
in Chemistry. 


Meeting of October 25, 1915. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Calvin Stoughton Locke, 
and from his children, Mary and William W. 
Locke, $1000 to establish the ‘Calvin Stough- 
ton Locke Fund,” the “income to be applied 


to the maintenance, repairs and improvement 
of Stoughton Hall.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. James J. Hill for his gift of $125,000 
for instruction in Transportation. 
To Judge and Mrs. David F. Manning for 
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their gift of $10,000 to establish two scholar- 
ships to be known as “The Robert F. Mann- 
ing Scholarships,” the income to be awarded 
to such needy, worthy and industrious under- 
graduate students as the University authori- 
ties may select. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his additional 
gift of $1000 towards the payment of salaries 
of assistants for one year to revise the Draper 
catalogue. 

To the Hon. Edwin V. Morgan for his gift 
of $650 for the purchase of books on Brazil for 
the College Library. 

To Mr. James A. Noyes for his gift of $600 
and to Miss Penelope B. Noyes for her gift of 
$150 for equipping and furnishing a Winsor 
Memorial Room for the map collection of the 
College Library. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $250 towards the Maria Mitchell Fel- 
lowship at the Observatory for the year 1915- 
16. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $100 
for the next Dante Prize and $50 to meet the 
overdraft of last year. 

To Mr. John F. Moors for his gift of $25 
towards the salary of the Librarian and Re- 
corder at the Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for 
the gift of $200 for the scholarship for the year 
1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift 
of $300 for the scholarship for the year 1915- 
16. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for 
the gift of $150 for the scholarship for the year 
1915-16. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $300 for two scholarships 
for the year 1915-16. 


Overseers 


The resignation of Norwood Weaver 
as Proctor was received and accepted to 
take effect September 1, 1915. 

The resignation of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted as Charles Eliot Professor of Land- 
scape Architecture was received and 
accepted to take effect October 1, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from September 1, 
1915: 

Proctor: Charles Chambers Mather. 

Assistants: William Edward Cox and Lloyd 
Lorenzo Shaulis, in Economics ; Demass Ells- 
worth Barnes, Charles Edward Hill, Charles 
Pagelsen Howard, Bernhard Henry Knollen- 
berg and Grafton Lee Wilson, in Government. 

Law School Advisers: Spencer Bishop Mont- 
gomery, Chairman; Leonard Dawson Adkins, 


Merritt Caldwell Bragdon, Jr., Howard 
Fletcher Burns, Francis Leo Daily, Robert 
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Driscoll, William Thomas Joyner and James 
Angell McLaughlin. 

Tutor in the Division of History Government 
and Economics: John Valentine Van Sickle. 

Lecturers: David Abram Ellis, on Municipal 
School Administration; Nathan Matthews, 
on Municipal Budget-Making; Stephen 
O’Meara, on Municipal Police Administration. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Annual Meeting, September 27, 1915. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m. 


The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Davis, Endicott, 
Forbes, Frothingham, Grant, Hallowell, 
Herrick, Higginson, Lodge, Marvin, 
Palmer, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, 
W. R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wister. 

Senator Lodge, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election on last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of Over- 
seers: For the Term of Six Years. Robert 
Grant, of Boston, 1097 votes; Robert F. 
Herrick, of Milton, 1006 votes; Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde, of Brunswick, Me., 
806 votes; William S. Thayer, of Balti- 
more, Md., 773 votes; Dwight F. Davis, 
of St. Louis, Mo., 687 votes; and the 
Board voted to accept said report, and 
the foregoing persons were duly declared 
to bemembersof the Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that George v. L. Meyer had received 
eighteen ballots, being all that were cast, 
and he was declared elected. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 27, 1915, appointing the 
following persons to be members of the 
Administrative Board of Harvard Col- 
lege for the year 1915-16: Byron Sat- 
terlee Hurlbut, Dean; Charles Pomeroy 
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Parker, Robert DeCourcy Ward, George 
Henry Chase, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Arthur Becket Lamb, Henry Aaron 
Yeomans, Secretary; appointing the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Board of the Giaduate 
School of Arts and Science for the year 
1915-16: Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; 
Edward Laurens Mark, George Foot 
Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, Elmer Peter 
Kohler, William Fogg Osgood, Charles 
Burton Gulick, Reginald Aldworth 
Daly, John Albrecht Walz, Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry; appointing the following 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports for 1915-16: Faculfy mem- 
bers; LeBaron Russell Briggs, Byron 
Satterlee Hurlbut, Roger Irving Lee; 
Graduate members: Robert Frederick 
Herrick, John Wells Farley, George 
Peabody Gardner, Jr.; appointing Jo- 
seph Stancliffe Davis, Instructor in Eco- 
nomics, from Sept. 1, 1915; Melvin 
Thomas Copeland, Assistant Professor 
of Marketing for five years from Sept. 
1, 1915; Edward Cornelius Briggs, Pro- 
fessor of Dental Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1915; and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. 

The Secretary of the Board com- 
municated a letter from Mr. Albert T. 
Perkins, President of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, of May 8, 1915, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Board, 
calling his attention to a Report of a 
Committee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in 1914 to investigate the advis- 
ability of extending the right to vote 
for Overseers, together with the follow- 
ing resolution, unanimously adopted by 
said Clubs, to wit: “Resolved, That the 
Associated Harvard Clubs believe it 
would be a wise and proper develop- 
ment of a policy already inaugurated to 
grant to all holders of Harvard degrees 
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the right to vote for overseers under the 
same restrictions under which bachelors 
of arts now exercise that privilege,”’ and 
requesting that this resolution be re- 
ferred to the Board of Overseers for such 
consideration as they shall see fit to 
give thereto, and after debate thereon, 
upon the motion of Senator Lodge, said 
letter and resolution were referred to 
the Executive Committee of the Board, 
with instructions to ascertain what, if 
any, action had been taken upon the 
question of extending the right to vote 
for Overseers by the Harvard Alumni 
Association, and to report thereon at a 
subsequent meeting of the Board. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented the list 
of Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board for the Academic year of 1915- 
16, and the Board voted to accept and to 
approve said list and said list was or- 
dered to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to 
make such changes in, and additions to, 
the list of Visiting Committees of the 
Board as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the same, 
when made, to the Board for their ap- 
proval at the meeting next following said 
action. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the 
Astronomical Observatory, and on the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the following letter from Mr. 
Roger Pierce, Secretary of the Harvard 


Alumni Association: 
30th June, 1915. 
My DEAR Mr. WaDE: 

Question has arisen as to whether or not the 
members of the Faculty of the Peabody Mu- 
seum are Officers of Government and Instruc- 
tion within the meaning of the act of Legis- 
lature of 1865, and thereby denied the right 
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to vote for members of the Board of Overseers. 
The Harvard Alumni Association would like to 
have the opinion of the Board of Overseers on 
this question. I should appreciate it if you 
would submit it to them for consideration at 
their next meeting. Very sincerely yours, 
RoGER PIERCE. 


And after debate thereon, upon the mo- 
tion of President Lowell, it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Elections, 
with instructions to report thereon at 
a subsequent meeting of the Board. 


Stated Meeting, October 11, 1915. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m. 

The following twenty-one members 
were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Messrs. Davis, Dela- 
no, Eliot, Felton, Fish, Forbes, Gordon, 
Grant, Hallowell, Herrick, Higginson, 
Marvin, Palmer, Sexton, Shattuck, 
Slocum, W. R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, 
Wendell, Wister. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Judge Grant was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Sept. 27, 1915, electing Jens Iverson 
Westengard, Bemis Professor of Inter- 
national Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1915, was taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 11, 1915, That the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts conferred upon 
Carleton Moore Magoun, June 24, 1915, 
be changed so as to read “‘ Bachelor of 
Arts, as of the Class of 1916”; appoint- 
ing Marshal Fabyan, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Pathology for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1915; establish- 
ing the John B. and Buckminster Brown 
Professorship of Orthopedic Surgery; 
and the Board voted to consent to these 
votes. 

Judge Grant, on behalf of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, communicated the 
following appointments: George P. 


Frederick Ward Putnam. 
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Gardner to be a member of the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Dental School; 
Lewis H. Farlow to be a member of the 
Committee to Visit the Peabody Mu- 
seum and the Division of Anthropology; 
and the Board voted to approve said 
appointments. 


FREDERICK WARD PUTNAM. 
R. B. Drxon, ’97. 


Frederick Ward Putnam, son of Eben- 
ezer and Elizabeth Appleton Putnam, 
was born in Salem, April 16, 1839. His 
ancestors on both sides were early im- 
migrants from England, the first Ameri- 
can ancestor being John Putnam who 
settled in Salem in 1640. The father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather of 
Professor Putnam were all graduates of 
Harvard College, and the associations 
of his mother’s family had been close 
with the institution from its beginning. 
Several of his forbears took part in the 
Revolution, and one of his great-grand- 
fathers, John Fiske, was captain of the 
first armed vessel to be commissioned 
in that struggle. 

At an early age Professor Putnam 
showed great interest in natural history, 
but being promised an appointment at 
West Point, he decided to prepare him- 
self for a military career. The whole cur- 
rent of his life was altered, however, by 
a meeting with Louis Agassiz, who, rec- 
ognizing in him a keen student, pur- 
suaded him to take up natural history as 
his life-work. Abandoning his prepara- 
tion for the military profession, therefore, 
he devoted himself at once to the study 
of birds, and was made Curator of Or- 
nithology in the Essex Institute in 1856. 
In the following year he was made As- 
sistant to Professor Agassiz, and enter- 
ing the Lawrence Scientific School, re- 
ceived from it the degree of S.B. in 1862. 
For a number of years he continued to 
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occupy himself with the study of animal 
life, being appointed Curator of Verte- 
brates at the Essex Institute, of Icthy- 
ology at the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and Assistant in the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard Uni- 
versity. During this period he also had 
some experience in museum administra- 
tion, being made Superintendent of the 
Museum of the Essex Institute and of 
the Museum of the East Indian Ma- 
rine Society in Salem, and later Di- 
rector of the Museum of the Peabody 
Academy of Science in the same city. 
Other positions held by him at this time 
were those of Instructor in the Penikese 
School of Natural History, 1874; As- 
sistant, Kentucky Geological Survey, 
1874; Assistant to United States En- 
gineers, Survey West of the 100th Meri- 
dian, 1876-79; State Commissioner of 
Fish and Game, 1882-89. In 1873 he was 
chosen to fill the important post of 
Permanent Secretary of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, an office which he held for 
twenty-five years. Professor Putnam’s 
connection with the Association lasted 
through one of the most important peri- 
ods of its life, and to his energy and ad- 
ministrative ability much of its success 
was due. 

Although it was in the field of natural] 
history that Professor Putnam carried 
on most of his work for many years, his 
interest in archeology wasearly aroused. 
While attending the meeting of the 
American Association at Montreal in 
1857, he discovered on Mt. Royal a 
small kitchen midden, and was thus 
among the very first in this country to 
recognize the presence of the remains of 
prehistoric man. In 1874 Dr. Jeffries 
Wyman, the first Curator of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnology, died, and Professor Put- 
nam was appointed to the place. Thus 
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began his connection with the institu- 
tion of which he was the Director for 
over forty years. In 1886 he was made 
Peabody Professor of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology, and served as 
such until 1909 when he joined the group 
of the Emeriti. During the nearly half- 
century of his connection with the Mu- 
seum, he labored unceasingly to build up 
its collections, both by purchase and by 
explorations in the field. He was one of 
the first to realize the need of arche- 
ological and anthropological explora- 
tion, and the great collections which he 
gathered, and which place the Museum 
in the forefront of the museums of this 
country, are witnesses of his success. 

With his appointment to the Pea- 
body Professorship, Harvard Univer- 
sity became one of the first institutions 
in this country to offer instruction in 
Anthropology and American Archeol- 
ogy. Although always more active him- 
self in museum and field work than in 
teaching, Professor Putnam strove con- 
stantly to develop the instruction in his 
chosen science, from the time when, be- 
fore any courses were offered, he had 
several voluntary students working 
under his direction, to the very last days 
of his life, when nearly a score of spe- 
cialized courses were offered by the 
Division of which he had forsolong been 
the head. 

Striking as were the results of his work 
here at Harvard, his influence was lit- 
erally nation-wide, and he may justly 
be called one of the founders of an- 
thropology in America, the others being 
Brinton of Pennsylvania and Powell of 
Washington. In 1892 he was made Chief 
of the Department of Anthropology at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, and not only brought together 
what was probably the greatest ar- 
cheological and anthropological exhibit 
ever gathered in this country up to that 
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time, but collected by the aid of numer- 
ous collaborators a vast mass of data in 
regard to our native peoples which has 
not yet been fully worked up. The speci- 
mens so brought together for the Expo- 
sition became the nucleus of the present 
Field Museum of Natural History, which 
may thus be regarded, in its origins, as 
largely of his making. In 1894 Profes- 
sor Putnam was made Curator of An- 
thropology in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, and 
for nearly ten years he applied to its 
administration and to the building-up 
of its collections the experience he had 
gained in Cambridge and Chicago. It 
was again largely due to his efforts that 
the University of California established 
a Department of Anthropology in 1908, 
and he held the position of Professor of 
Anthropology and Director of the An- 
thropological Museum in that institu- 
tion until his retirement in 1909. 

In his long life of scientific work, a 
great deal of Professor Putnam’s atten- 
tion was necessarily devoted to adminis- 
trative and editorial duties. He found 
time, nevertheless, for the writing of a 
large number of scientific papers, and the 
bibliography appended to the anniver- 
sary volume, presented to him in 1909 by 
his associates and students, contains 
something over four hundred titles. His 
membership in scientific societies at 
home and abroad was extensive. In this 
country he was a member of the Na- 
tional Academy, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the American 
Philosophical Society, and many others; 
outside the United States he was an 
honorary or corresponding member of 
the Anthropological Societies of Great 
Britain, Paris, Stockholm, Berlin, Rome, 
Florence and Brussels, of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and others of less 
importance. In 1868 he received the 
degree of A.M. from Williams College; 
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in 1894, the degree of S.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and in 1896 the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor from the 
French Government. 

Although Professor Putnam early 
abandoned his intention of adopting a 
military career, he preserved his in- 
terest in military pursuits, and enlisted 
in the Salem Light Infantry in 1855, re- 
maining an active member for only two 
years, however. At the very outbreak of 
the Civil War, when it was rumored that 
Southern sympathizers were planning to 
seize the Cambridge Arsenal, it was 
Professor Putnam who gathered the 
squad of student volunteers who guarded 
the state property. Later, he was anx- 
ious to enlist in the cavalry regiment 
which was being raised by his cousin 
Pickering Allen, and was dissuaded from 
this course by Louis Agassiz only with 
difficulty. 

Professor Putnam was twice married: 
in 1864, to Adelaide Martha Edmands, 
of Cambridge, by whom he had three 
children, two daughters and one son; 
and, after her death fifteen years later, 
he married, in 1882, Esther Orne Clarke, 
of Chicago, who, with his three children, 
survives him. 

To his students and associates Pro- 
fessor Putnam endeared himself by his 
kindliness and sympathy. For every 
one he had a cordial greeting, and a 
pleasant word. He was ready always to 
give unstintedly of his time, and, so far 
as he was able, from his pocket, to help 
any one who asked his aid. Until the 
very last years, the great majority of 
those in this country who were working 
in the anthropological field had been 
associated more or less closely with him, 
either as students or colleagues in the 
various institutions of which he had 
been a member. His loss, therefore, is 
widely felt, not only because he was an 
able administrator and the last of the 
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three founders of anthropological study 
in America, but also because he had won 
the affections of so many as a teacher 
and a friend. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


At a meeting of the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College on Oct. 27, Alice H. Bur- 
rage, 92 (Mrs. W. S. Burrage), was re- 
elected Associate for a term of 3 years 
from 1915, on the nomination of the 
Alumnae. Prof. W. S. Ferguson was 
appointed a member of the Academic 
Board to take the place of Prof. E. F. 
Gay. 

Morning prayers for 1915-16 are in 
charge of the following clergymen: Rev. 
J. H. Ropes, D.D., Tuesday; Rev. Kir- 
sopp Lake, D.D., Wednesday; Rev. A. 
P. Fitch, D.D., Thursday; Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins, D.D., Friday; Rev. F. 
M. Eliot, Saturday. The Dean leads 
prayers on Monday morning. 

The Dean represented the College at 
the opening of the Connecticut College 
for Women, Oct. 9, and at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Vassar College and the 
Inauguration of President MacCracken, 
Oct. 12 and 13. 

Radcliffe College has received the fol- 
lowing gifts: from the Specials’ Club of 
1914-15, $12 to be added to the Mary 
Coes Endowment Fund for Instruction; 
from Bishop Lawrence, the sum of $50, 
which has been used for the purchase of 
a set of the works of William Morris 
for the library; from Helen Boyd, ’01, 
191 books on folklore, a part of her 
father’s library. A collection of about 
300 books, bequeathed by Miss Helen 
Collamore to the College for one of the 
halls of residence, has been placed in the 
living room of the Graduate House. 
Through Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, as a 
gift from the children and grandchildren 
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of Mrs. Agassiz, there has come to the 
College the sum of $200 for a gate to be 
known as Agassiz Gate in honor of Mrs. 
Agassiz. 

The Committee on Grounds, a com- 
mittee of the Radcliffe Auxiliary com- 
posed of Mrs. Arthur Lyman, Chairman, 
Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Mrs. D. L. Pick- 
man, Miss M. White, Prof. W. F. 
Harris, and Prof. R. T. Jackson, which 
was appointed last year, has held sev- 
eral meetings for the formation of plans 
for the general development of the 
grounds of Radcliffe College. An ap- 
propriation of $500 was made by the 
Council at its meeting in June for the 
use of this committee. At a meeting 
held in October the committee voted to 
proceed at once to the building of a sec- 
tion of 100 feet of brick wall in front of 
Fay House. 

The Committee on Resources — a 
large committee representing the gov- 
erning boards of the College, the gradu- 
ates and former students, and the Rad- 
cliffe clubs, which was appointed two 
years ago — since its first meeting in 
June has been finding out from other 
colleges their methods of reaching the 
graduates all over the country and of 
bringing them into closer contact with 
the college. 

Everett House, 53 Garden Street, has 
been opened this fall as a residence for 
graduate students. Miss Emily A. 
Daniell, a graduate of the class of ’95, is 
the mistress in charge. There are in 
residence 14 students and the college 
nurse. The rooms which are given over 
to the use of the nurse are entirely sepa- 
rate from the rest of the house and may 
be reached by a separate entrance and 
stairway. Besides the nurse’s private 
room and bath these rooms consist of 
a rest room to be used by the students 
at the discretion of the nurse, and an 
office where the nurse keeps regular 
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office hours. She also keeps office hours 
in the Gymnasium two days a week, so 
that the day students may consult her. 
Miss Sarah Yerxa and Mrs. F. O. Bar- 
ton, who were in charge of the furnish- 
ing of the new house, carried out in 
their furnishing the general standards of 
the other halls of residence. 

Under the direction of the Radcliffe 
Guild bandages are being made and 
rolled for the use of the Harvard Medical 
Units stationed in Europe. These band- 
ages are to be sent through the manager 
of the Harvard Medical Units. On Oct. 
26, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancellor 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, spoke 
to the students under the auspices of 
the Radcliffe Guild. Dr. Jordan’s sub- 
ject was “The Peace Maker in History.” 
The first vocational meeting in charge 
of the Bureau of Occupations was held 
on Oct. 11. Miss Marian Nichols spoke 
on Civil Service. 

The report of the Librarian for the 
year 1914-15 shows that during the year 
2168 volumes were added to the li- 
brary,which now contains 35,323 books. 
257 volumes came from the library of 
the late Prof. W. W. Goodwin, 117 vol- 
umes fromm Mrs. C. Duane Williams, 
23 volumes from Prof. W. G. Howard, 
and complete sets of the American 
Journal of Internationa] Law, The Sup- 
plement to the American Journal of In- 
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ternational Law, and the Proceedings 
of the American Society of International 
Law, with continuing subscriptions, 
from Prof. Samuel Williston. Since it 
has been possible to get but few foreign 
books this year, the money which would 
be spent in normal years for such books 
has been used for periodicals. 

For the year 1915-16 a change is to be 
made in the gymnasium regulations. 
Up to this time gymnasium work has 
been optional. By a vote of the Council 
in June it was decided that every student 
in the fall of her Freshman year should 
have a physical examination, and should 
report to the Director of the Gymna- 
sium for such exercises as seemed wise 
for her to take. In the case of students 
who live at, a distance this gymnasium 
requirement may mean simply a cer- 
tain amount of walking or the doing of 
a certain group of exercises under the 
Director’s supervision. At the end of 
the year the Director of the Gymnasium 
makes to the Dean a report about each 
member of the Freshman class for the 
office records. 

In September, before the opening day 
of College, the memorial tablet to Miss 
Coes, designed by Mr. A. W. Long- 
fellow, was set in place in the main hall- 
way in Fay House. On the tablet in 
most beautifully cut letters is this in- 
scription, written by Pres. Briggs: 


COES 


A.B. 1887 A.M. 1897 


SECRETARY OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 1894-1910 
DEAN OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 1910-1913 


BORN IN WORCESTER MARCH 24 1861 


DIED IN BROOKLINE AUGUST 16 1913 


TO THE COLLEGE A LOVER TO THE STUDENTS A FRIEND 


GENEROUS IN GIVING 


WISE IN COUNSEL SELF-FORGETFUL IN DEVOTION 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 


The registration on Nov. 1 is 650. 
There are 118 graduate students. 38 
hold the Radcliffe A.B. degree and 1 the 
A.A. degree. 13 are graduates of Smith 


College, 12 of Wellesley, 7 of Vassar, 5 
each of Bryn Mawr and Mount Hol- 
yoke, 4 of Boston University, 2 each of 
Hollins and Swarthmore. The others, 
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no two of whom are graduates of the 
same college, represent 29 colleges and 
universities. 

The results of the final examinations 
in 1915 are given in the following table: 


Admitted without condition by Old 


Admitted with condition 


Total admitted.. .. 
Refused admission by Old Plan. 
Refused admission by New Plan... 


Total refused admission 
Final candidates in June who did not 
reappear in September pane ak 11 


Total number of final candidates 150! 


1 3 candidates counted twice. 


Of the 104 students admitted to the 
Freshman class in June and September, 
1915, 93 presented themselves for reg- 
istration in September. To these were 
added 8 admitted previously, making a 
total of 101 in the Freshman class. 81 
come from Massachusetts, 6 from New 
Hampshire, 4 from Illinois, 2 each from 
Connecticut and New York, 1 each from 
Maine, North Carolina, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 from Canada, and 2 come from 
China. 

The MacDowell Resident Fellow- 
ship in Dramatic Composition, with a 
stipend of $600, open for competition 
to both Harvard and Radcliffe students, 
was awarded to Rachel B. Butler, of 
Cincinnati, O., for a comedy in three 
acts entitled “Prudence in Particular.” 

The Harvard Annex Alumnae Schol- 
arship is held in 1915-16 by E. Jackson, 
*13; the Agnes Irwin Scholarship by E. 
M. Stevens, °16, of Philadelphia. The 
other scholarships in the award of the 
College are held by 5 graduate students 
(M. W. Dickson, Ohio Wesleyan; E. 
Hawthorn, William Smith; M. Macoun, 
McGill: D. Printup, Oberlin; M. Van 
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Wye, Mount Holyoke), 17 Seniors (R. 
S. Baker, F. M. Ball, K. E. Barr, B. V. 
Brown, H. W. Browne, G. E. Bush, D. 
F. Evarts, M. V. Johnson, C. M. Lieder, 
A. Nichols, M. J. Quigley, R. M. Sey- 
mour, A. M. Sheldon, C. Sternburg, 
H. C. White, M. W. White, H. H. 
Worth), 13 Juniors (H. C. Bonney, S. E. 
Carter, F. O. Grant, G. H. Harvey, H. 
G. Kershaw, M. Miller, G. Rasely, K. 
E. Read, L. B. Roberts, D. E. Sampson, 
M. Sands, A. C. Shaughnessy, G. G. 
Telfer), 8 Sophomores (H. L. Bassett, 
M. M. Hunt, B. A. Keith, E. C. Lan- 
man, L. Lowe, B. I. McCobb, M. Taylor, 
C. Wiener), and 2 Freshmen (P. A. 
Ring, and E. M. Spurr). Three Choral 
Society scholarships of $100 each are 
held by R. A. Frazee, ’16, L. White, ’16, 
and P. C. Marks, 17. The Freshman 
scholarship of $200 offered by the Dis- 
tant Work Committee is held by M. E. 
Chace, of Fall River. In addition to 
this scholarship the committee were 
able to offer a scholarship of $100 which 
is held by H. E. Nute, of North Conway, 
N.H. The Freshman scholarship of the 
Radcliffe Club of New York is held by 
E. Wheelock; the scholarship of the Rad- 
cliffe Club of Chicago, by E: Gardner; 
the Class of 1906 Room for a first-year 
student, by M. L. Punderson, of Stock- 
bridge; the Radcliffe Union Room by H. 
J. Lobner, B. L. Mills College, 1915; a 
scholarship of $200 open to a graduate or 
undergraduate student from the South, 
offered by the Distant Work Committee 
for the first time through the Southern 
Association of College Women, was 
awarded to A. E. Burnett, A. B. Ten- 
nessee College, 1912. 


ALUMNAE. 


Marriages. 


1903. Elizabeth Frances Wiswell to 
Clement Acton Barton, at Brook- 
line, Oct. 13, 1915. 
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1904. Frances Abigail Hodgkins to 
Edgar Willis Currie, at Chelsea, 
June 10, 1915. 

. Anna Cabot Almy to Percy W. 
Bidwell, at Cambridge, June 8, 
1915. 

. Kathleen Drew to Edward Chace 
Tolman, at Cambridge, Aug. 30, 
1915. 

. Elizabeth Berkeley Lee to Fred- 
erick May Eliot, at Cambridge, 
June 25, 1915. 

. Elizabeth Odlin to Manvel Whit- 
temore, at Lynn, Aug. 14, 1915. 

. Sylvia Knight to Louis Sherman 
Headley, at Boston, Sept. 18, 
1915. 

. Mary Louise McSweeney to 
Joseph Breen, at Sandwich, Aug. 
11, 1915. 

. Bessie London to Benjamin S. 
Pouzzner, at Brookline, June 26, 
1915. 

Margaret Janette Varney to John 
Von Horne, at Chelsea, Sept. 14, 
1915. 

1910-12. Helen Phinney 
Frank Estes Kendrie, 
mont, June 29, 1915. 

1912-14. Elizabeth Mason Almy to 
Stanley Cobb, at Cotuit, July 10, 
1915. 

. Katharine Dummer to Walter 
Taylor Fisher, at Portland, Ore., 
Aug. 21, 1915. 

. Blanche Maude Benjamin to 
William John Crozier, at Cam- 
bridge, June 25, 1915. 

. Barbara Laighton to William Bul- 
lard Durant, at Cambridge, Oct. 
15, 1915. 


Walcott to 
at Bel- 


Deaths. 
. Anne Williams Taylor, May 4, 
1915. 
. Alice Ackley Butler, Oct. 29, 1915. 
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The undergraduate activities for the 
College year began with an elaborate 
round of receptions to new students dur- 
ing the first week of classes. The two 
principal events were, as in the past, the 
gatherings in the Union and at Phillips 
Brooks House on the first Tuesday and 
Wednesday of College. More than 700 
new students attended the former event, 
the feature of which was a series of short 
talks by Pres. Lowell, Dean Briggs, 
Dean Hurlbut, Major H. L. Higginson, 
’55, and W. H. Trumbull, Jr., ’15, acting- 
captain of the 1914 football team. The 
Phillips Brooks House entertainment 
was somewhat more informal, and was 
more distinctively undergraduate in 
character. E. W. Mahan, °16, captain 
of the football team, R. H. Stiles, 16, 
president of the Crimson, and W. J. 
Bingham, ’16, captain of the track team, 
outlined the various College activities. 
while Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, Dr. A. P. 
Fitch, ’00, and A. Beane, ’11, discussed 
the more serious aspects of College life. 

In addition to the two general recep- 
tions, special meetings were held for new 
members of several of the Graduate 
Schools. Over 200 first-year men at- 
tended the reception given by the Law 
School Society of Phillips Brooks House 
on Sept. 30. Among the speakers, Pres. 
Lowell and Prof. Samuel Williston, '82, 
represented the Faculty, while G. C. 
Henderson, 3L., president of the Law 
Review, and P. V. McNutt, 3L., presi- 
dent of the Legal Aid Bureau, spoke 
on the extra-curriculum activities. The 
new students in the Business School, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
and the Harvard and Andover Theo- 
logical Schools, joined in a reception at 
Phillips Brooks House on Oct. 8, being 
addressed by Deans Fenn, Haskins, and 
Gay. On Oct. 5, Phillips Brooks House 
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held a special reception for foreign stu- 
dents. Prof. G. F. Moore gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, and Prof. Hattori, 
exchange professor from Japan, also 
spoke. The student speakers were P. 
Campos, ’16, of Porto Rico, P. G. Wolo, 
17, of Liberia, and Fu Chang, 2L., of 
China. 

Members of the University took an 
active part in the state political cam- 
paign during the early fall. Nearly 20 
College Democrats made stump speeches 
in the vicinity of Boston, while a large 
Harvard delegation marched in the 
Republican street parade on the Satur- 
day evening before election day. The 
rival University political clubs elected 
the following officers: Republican — C. 
F. Farrington, ’16, of Cambridge, pres.; 
H. Amory, °16, of Boston, and R. F. 
Herrick, ’16, of Milton, vice-presidents; 
C. A. Coolidge, Jr., ’17, of Boston, treas.; 
D. C. Watson, ’16, of Milton, sec. Demo- 
cratic —C. P. Sheehan, 2L., of Buffalo, 
N.Y., pres.; S. B. Hoar, 1L., of Concord, 
vice-pres.; P. Carrington, 2L., of St. Louis, 
Mo., sec.-treas. The registration of 36 
students at the Cambridge polls this 
fall was protested by the local board of 
registrars, and became the subject of an 
extended inquiry by the grand jury. 
The protests were finally settled by the 
Board of Registrars, which allowed the 
objections to only four of the men in- 
volved. According to the findings of the 
board, the registration of students seems 
to have been clearly established for the 
first time. Hereafter members of the 
University who wish to vote will have 
to be properly assessed, will have to show 
that, if they derive part or all of their 
support from their parents, Cambridge, 
and not their parents’ residence, is their 
legal domicile, and will have to establish 
the necessary residence qualifications in 
spite of the long summer vacation. Be- 
sides the protested student voters, Prof. 
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W. B. Munro, F. G. C. O'Neill, ’16, 
business manager of the Crimson, P. C. 
Lewis, ’17, W. H. Meeker, ’17, and E. A. 
Whitney, ’17, assistant managing editors 
and R. S. Coit, ’18, a news candidate, 
were summoned before the grand jury 
in connection with the publication of 
articles explaining the rules for the regis- 
tration of students, but no further ac- 
tion in their case seems likely. 

To commemorate their year as the 
first class in the Freshman Dormitories, 
1918 presented a marble sundial to the 
University. At the dedication ceremony 
on Oct. 6, W. J. Murray, ’18, class presi- 
dent, made the formal presentation. 
Pres. Lowell thanked the class on behalf 
of the University and expressed himself 
as pleased with the standard set by 1918. 
The pedestal, which stands in the tri- 
angle between Smith and Standish Halls, 
bears the following inscription: ‘Class 
of 1918: the First Class to Occupy the 
Freshman Halls. Presented Oct. 6, 
1915.” 

In the annual class elections C. A. 
Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, was elected 
president of 1917. The other Junior 
officers chosen at this time were: J. I. 
Wylde, °17, of Boston, vice-pres., and 
R. Baldwin, 17, of West Newton, sec,- 
treas.; members of the Student Council 
—N. E. Burbidge, ’17, of Spokane, 
Wash., E. A. Douglas, ’17, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., R. Harte, °17, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. Willcox, Jr., ’17, of Norfolk, Va. 
The Sophomore class elections resulted 
as follows: Pres., M. Wiggin, of Brook- 
line; vice-pres., W. O. Morgan, of High- 
land Park, IIl.; sec.-treas., A. E. Mac- 
Dougall, of Flushing, L.I., N.Y.; mem- 
ber of Student Council, — W. B. Beale, 
of Augusta, Me. At the same time the 
Seniors elected the following to the Stu- 
dent Council: H. L. F. Kreger, of Fair- 
field, Me., and R. N. Williams, 2d, of 
Cambridge. 
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Shortly after the elections the two 
middle classes organized their activities 
for the year under the direction of the 
following committees: 1917: Entertain- 
ment Committee — G. C. Caner, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., chairman; E. O. Baker, of 
Cambridge; G. B. Blaine, of Taunton; 
K. P. Culbert, of East Orange, N.J.; 
Jose Calderon Harris, of Brookline; 
L. M. Lombard, of Winchester; W. 
Rand, 3d, of Rye, N.Y.; W. S. Simpkins, 
of Yarmouth Port; J. C. White, 2d, of 
Boston; W. Willcox, Jr., of Norfolk, Va. 
Dinner Committee — F. H. Cabot, Jr., 
of New York, chairman; G. E. Abbot, of 
Andover; O. G. Kirkpatrick, of San 
Antonio, Texas; W. H. Meeker, of New 
York; J. Melcher, of New York; T. H. 
Rice, of Brookline; A. B. Roosevelt, of 
Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y.; J. W. D. Sey- 
mour, of New York; S. C. Welch, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; H. Wentworth, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Finance Committee — R. Bald- 
win, of West Newton, chairman; R. W. 
Babcock, of Albany, N.Y.; G. W. Bene- 
dict, Jr., of Brookline; D. Campbell, of 
Mt. Hamilton, Cal.; H. B. Courteen, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; T. H. Eckfeldt, Jr., of 
Concord; P. S. Howe, Jr., of West New- 
ton; R. D. Hunneman, of Brookline; 
W. D. Kelley, 3d, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. W. Minot, of Boston; L. A. 
Morgan, of Potwin, Kan.; G. A. Parsons, 
of New York; H. G. Reynolds, of Read- 
ville; J. P. Warburg, of Washington, 
D.C.; W. P. Whitehouse, 2d, of Port- 
land, Me. 

The 1918 committees were announced 
as follows: Entertainment — Murray 
Taylor, of New York (chairman); P. B. 
Boyden, of Winnetka, IIl.;S. W. Dickey, 
of New York; L. M. Pratt, Jr., of Chest- 
nut Hill; A. Putnam, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; W. A. Reed, Jr., of New York; H. 
G. Simonds, of New York; Moseley Tay- 
lor, of Boston. Smoker (a sub-committee 
under the Entertainment Committee) 
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— A.C. Sullivan, of Lowell (chairman); 
D. B. Arnold, of Boston; L. B. Leonard, 
of Lynn; L. K. Moorehead, of Andover. 
Dinner — A. W. Gardner, of New York 
(chairman); W. Davis, of New York; 
J. M. Franklin, of New York; J. L. Hub- 
bard, of Providence, R.I.; T. T. Mackie, 
of New York; N. V. Nelson, of Winthrop; 
A. W. Pope, Jr., of Boston; R. J. H. 
Powel, Jr., Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y.; 
H. A. Quimby, 2d, of Springfield; C. P. 
Reynolds, of Milton; W. F. Robinson, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Wheeler, Jr., 
of Yonkers, N.Y. Ezecutive—W. J. 
Murray, of Natick (chairman); W. B. 
Beale, of Augusta, Me.; A. E. Mac- 
Dougall, of Flushing, L.I., N.Y.; W. O. 
Morgan, of Highland Park, Ill.; G. A. 
Percy, of Arlington; T. C. Thacher, Jr., 
of Yarmouth Port. Finance —C. W. 
Adams, Jr., of Franklin, N.H.; D. Apple- 
ton, of Haverhill; R. G. Brown, of New 
York; A. A. Cook, of Canandaigua, 
N.Y.; F. W. Ecker, of Brooklyn; G. M. 
Hollister, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; S. B. 
Kaiser, of Brookline; W. D. D. Morgan, 
of Chevy Chase, Md.; D. M. Little, Jr., 
of Salem; W. A. Norris, of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; A. L. Richmond, of Boston; P. 
Squibb, of Bernardsville, N.J.; H. H. 
Silliman, of West Roxbury; A. D. Weld, 
of Boston. 

The tentative schedule of the Uni- 
versity Musical Clubs for 1915-16 shows 
a great number of trips to all parts of 
New England. Although the Student 
Council forbids the Clubs to take a 
Christmas trip in two successive years, 
concerts will be given during December 
in Fall River and Manchester, N.H., 
and in the spring at Keene, N.H., Provi- 
dence, R.I., Montclair, N.J., and New 
York. The principal features of the fall 
program were the annual dual concerts 
with Yale and Princeton on the evenings 
preceding the football games, the former 
event being held in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
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on Nov. 19, and the latter in Alexander 
Hall, Princeton, on Nov. 5. The Uni- 
versity Glee Club will again compete in 
an intercollegiate contest at New York 
this winter. In addition to last year’s 
members of the association (Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, and Pennsyl- 
vania), Princeton and Penn. State will 
probably be represented this year. Offi- 
cers of the Intercollegiate Musical Coun- 
cil were elected on Oct. 23 as follows: 
Pres., A. F. Pickernell, 14, of Engle- 
wood, N.J.; sec., N. L. Tibbetts, ’15, of 
Winchester; treasurer, L. H. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania. D. H. Ingram, ’16, man- 
ager of the University Musical Clubs, 
was elected manager of the 1916 inter- 
collegiate meet. R.T. Fry, ’17, of Clare- 
mont, N.H., has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the University Musical 
Clubs, and W. P. Whitehouse, 2d, 17, of 
Portland, Me., has been elected secre- 
tary of the University Banjo Club. 

The Crimson has elected the following 
officers for the first half-year: Editorial 
chairman, C. Laporte, "16, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; assistant managing editors, P. C. 
Lewis, 17, of Indianapolis, Ind.; W. H. 
Meeker, ’17, of New York; and E. A. 
Whitney, 17, of Augusta, Me. 

At the fall elections of the Advocate, 
the following were added to the board: 
H. Amory, ’16, of Boston; R. N. Cram, 
"17, of Kennebunk, Me.; R. Cutler, 16, 
of Brookline; G. Lamont, °16, of Engle- 
wood, N.J.; W. H. Meeker, ’17, of New 
York; R. C. Winton, °18, of Addison, 
N.Y. 

R. C. Kelly, ’17, of Dorchester, has 
been chosen managing editor of the J/- 
lustrated, and the following have been 
elected to the photographic department: 
C. Blum, Jr., 18, of New York; G. F. 
Hughes, ’18, of Milton; and A. E. Mac- 
Dougall, 18, of Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 

The Law Review has elected the fol- 
lowing new editors: R. C. Brown, 2L., 
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W. C. Brown, Jr., 2L., M. C. Bragdon, 
3L., S. Bunn, 2L., H. F. Burns, 3L., C. 
P. Curtis, Jr., 2L., F. L. Daily, 3L., R. 
B. Dawson, 2L., R. Driscoll, 3L., D. E. 
Dunbar, 2L., J. R. Green, 2L.; F. F. 
Greenman, 3L., C. H. Hand, 2L., A. 
Jaretzki, 3L., W. T. Joyner, 3L., R. C. 
Macy, 2L., K. C. Royal, 2L., G. H. 
Semler, 2L., S. Smith, 3L., C. A. Wood- 
ard, 3L. 

After two years in the old Agassiz 
House at 36 Quincy Street, the Speakers’ 
Club has moved into the building at 39 
Holyoke Street, occupied successively 
by the Varsity and Western Clubs. 
While the Club has been expanding rap- 
idly in past years in its effort to stir up 
undergraduate interest in current affairs 
outside the University, it has been hand- 
icapped by an inconvenient location, 
until the new move brought it into the 
centre of the other College activities. 
At the house-warming dinner on Oct. 13, 
Pres. Eliot addressed an audience of 80 
members, this being his first speech be- 
fore the students in the present year. 
The Speakers’ Club and the Union, 
which jointly manage the Forum, held 
the first public discussion of the year on 
Nov. 10, the subject being: “‘ Resolved, 
That the Americans, as individuals, 
should openly lend moral and economic 
aid to the Allies.”” The meetings of the 
Forum for 1915-16 have been placed in 
charge of the following committee: D. H. 
Ingram, °16, of Chicago, IIl., chairman; 
K. Bromley, ’16, of New York; C. La- 
porte, °16, of St. Louis, Mo.; H. G. Rey- 
nolds, °17, of Readville; W. C. Sanger, 
Jr., 16, of Sangerfield, N.Y.; C. A. 
Trafford, Jr., ’16, of Worcester; E. A. 
Whitney, ’17, of Augusta, Me. 

At the organization meeting of the 
Student Council early in the fall, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: W. Blanch- 
ard, ’16, of Concord, pres.; W. J. Bing- 
ham, °16, of Methuen, vice-pres.; H. L. 
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F. Kreger, 16, of Fairfield, Me., sec.- 
treas. In addition to the officers, the 
following were elected members of the 
Executive Committee of the Council: 
N. E. Burbidge, °17, of Spokane, Wash.; 
C. A. Coolidge, Jr., °17, of Boston; D. P. 
Morgan, Jr., "16, of New York; R. N. 
Williams, 2d, ‘16, of Cambridge. Phi 
Beta Kappa elected as its 3 representa- 
tives in the Student Council, R. Cutler, 
16, of Brookline; C. Laporte, °16, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; and K. B. Murdock, 16, of 
Chestnut Hill. 

The 47 Workshop inaugurated its 
fourth season with two performances, on 
Nov. 13 and 16. The production in- 
cluded a three-act comedy, The Re- 
bound, by T. P. Robinson, a former stu- 
dent under Prof. Baker, and The Purple 
Dream, a fantastic one-act comedy by 
D. L. Breed, a graduate of English 47, 
who is now taking English 47a. This 
production marked the beginning of an 
experiment with a new plan for an ama- 
teur stock company, including a number 
of actors and actresses from Cambridge 
and Boston who are giving their services 
for the year to the Workshop. 

The students in the Law School have 
already undertaken more extra-curricu- 
lum activities than in any previous year. 
Fifty members of the second-year class 
have organized a society called the “Old 
Bailey,” a name taken from one of the 
old English law courts. The Club differs 
radically from the existing first-year 
organizations, in that its purpose is pri- 
marily social. It has a house at 1590 
Mass. Ave., and maintains a restaurant 
for the members. The officers of the new 
club are: L. Clayton, 2L., of Leland 
Stanford, pres.; R. B. Dawson, of the 
University of Nebraska, vice-pres.; A. 
E. Case, 2L., of Yale, sec. The Law 
School Society of Phillips Brooks House 
will be managed this year by F. L. Daily, 
3L., of Peoria, IIl., and the following 
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executive committee: M. C. Bragdon, 
Jr., 3L., of Evanston, IIl.; S. B. Mont- 
gomery, 3L., of Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada; and W. H. Shepardson, 3L., of 
Hamilton, N.Y. The Legal Aid Bureau, 
which during its two years of existence 
has handled 344 cases for people finan- 
cially unable to meet the expense of 
hiring counsel, has moved into its new 
offices on the top floor of Austin Hall. 
The officers elected for 1915-16 are: P. 
V. McNutt, 3L., pres.; F. L. Daily, 3L., 
vice-pres.; O. G. Saxon, 2L., sec. The 
following editorial from the Crimson of 
Oct. 20, brings up to date the continual 
discussion of whether graduates of Har- 
vard College succeed in the Law School: 


The work of Harvard men in the Law 
School, as compared with that of graduates of 
other institutions, has often been taken as a 
barometric measure of the quality of Harvard 
students and instruction. Two years ago the 
College had less than its proportion of gradu- 
ates on the Law Review; and, for example, the 
inference was drawn by some members of the 
classics department that the relatively poor 
showing was due to the lack of interest, and 
consequently of training in the classics. 

Last year, however, while only 27 per cent 
of the third-year class were Harvard men, 31 
per cent of those receiving a grade of A were 
graduates of the College; and while only 28 
per cent of the two lower classes were Harvard 
men, one-third of the 30 elected to the Law 
Review were graduates of Harvard. Two years 
ago the Sears prizes, given to the four men of 
highest standing in the second- and third-year 
classes, — two to each class, — were won by 
graduates of other institutions. This year 
Harvard men won three of the four prizes. 

Undoubtedly the work of Harvard men in 
the Law School had deteriorated for a period; 
but it has recovered from the slump. The pres- 
ent condition is the more gratifying, when it is 
remembered that, in the case of colleges geo- 
graphically remote, it is the more capable and 
ambitious students who come to the Law 
School; whereas a more representative body 
go from Harvard College. 


One hundred and seventy-five men 
attended the social service conference in 
Phillips Brooks House on Oct. 6, at 
which the opportunities for work with 
boys’ clubs, in settlement houses, etc., 
were outlined. Mr. George W. Coleman, 
president of the Boston City Council, 
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discussed the local need for social service, 
while Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, S. B. Pen- 
nock, ’15, R. T. Twitchell, ’16, and W. I. 
Tibbetts, °17, pointed out the special 
chances for Harvard students. 
Following a new plan which has been 
successfully used at other large universi- 
ties, the Christian Association has organ- 
ized groups of students in the several 
dormitories for the informal discussion 
of religious and moral questions. These 
groups meet one evening each week and 
are in most cases limited to 15 men. 
Among the leaders of groups are Profs. 
Carver, Taussig, Hoernle, and Palmer. 
The interscholastic scholarship trophy 
offered last spring by the Harvard Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa for the school 
making the best record at the 1915 en- 
trance examinations, has been awarded 
to Springfield Central High School. Out 
of 9 candidates from the school, 2 passed 
their entrance tests with high honors, 
being granted places in the “first group,” 
and 6 others won places in the second 
group. Other leading schools were: 
Group I Group II Total 


St. Mark's......... 

eae 1 5 6 
SN Sic Sib aie a 1 4 5 
Roxbury Latin..... 1 4 5 


At the Cosmopolitan Club’s initial 
reception for foreign students, the speak- 
ers were Dean Yeomans, Prof. Francke, 
Prof. Wiener, Prof. Lake, Prof. Dupriez 
of Belgium, Prof. Hattori of Japan, and 
Prof. Lima of Brazil. Officers of the Club 
were elected as follows: P. Campos, 716, 
of Ponce, Porto Rico, pres.; W. J. R. 
Taylor, °17, of Rochester, N.Y., first 
vice-pres.; H. H. Chung, uC., of Nan- 
chang, China, second vice-pres.; R. C. 
Williams, °16, of Buffalo, N.Y., sec.; 
P. G. Wolo, 17, of Grand Cess, Liberia, 
treas. 

Freshman Musical Clubs this year will 
be organized according to a compromise 
plan embodying the main features of 
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both the University Clubs and the inter- 
dormitory arrangement of last year. — 
The Union gave a smoker to 1919 on 
Oct. 6, at which L. Withington, ’11, and 
W. J. Bingham, °16, spoke. — The 
Senior class buttons for 1916 which have 
been in use since the opening day of Col- 
lege were designed by L. W. Devereux, 
"16, of Utica, N.Y. — The M.I.T. chess 
team defeated the University squad in 
the first match of the season by the score 
of 33 to 24, L. LeFevre, 17, and R. 
Johnson, 16, winning their individual 
matches for Harvard. — The Latin- 
American students in the University 
held a luncheon in the Union under the 
auspices of Phillips Brooks House on 
Oct. 27. — The Cercle Frangais held a 
reception in honor of Prof. Maurice 
DeWulf, of the University of Louvain, 
who is now at Harvard. — At a meeting 
of the International Polity Club on Oct. 
28, Pres. Lowell spoke on “‘The League 
to Enforce Peace.’’ — The report of the 
retiring treasurer of 1917 shows that the 
Junior class commenced this year with a 
balance of $770.25 to its credit. — The 
board of editors of the 1918 Red Bool: 
held a banquet at the Hotel Thorndike 
on Oct. 23, followed by a theatre party. 
Dwight Harold Ingram, ’16. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football, 


Answering the early season call of 
Captain Mahan, about 80 players re- 
ported to Coach Haughton on Sept. 13, 
and before the opening of College two 
weeks later, this number had _ been 
swelled to 100. The serious losses which 
the team suffered by graduation last 
June were hardly offset by an abun- 
dance of new material, and the com- 
parative inexperience of the men pointed 
to a more slow and conservative de- 
velopment of the eleven than in the last 
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two years. Of the men rated as regulars 
at the time of the Yale game in 1914, 
only three returned. These were Captain 
Mahan, K. B. G. Parson, 716, tackle, 
and D. J. Wallace, ’16, centre, and until 
the 21st of October Wallace had to be 
kept out of the line-up because of some 
doubt whether his participation in part 
of one soccer game at the University of 
Southern California two years ago made 
him ineligible under the three-year rule. 
Other ““H” men available were J. L. 
Bigelow, 716, C. A. Coolidge, Jr., ’17, 
R. C. Curtis, ’16, E. W. Soucy, 716, A. 
J. Weatherhead, ’16, linemen; and D. C. 
Watson, 16, R. S. C. King, °16, G. A. 
McKinlock, °16, in the backfield. Furth- 
ermore, two valuable veterans of the 
1913 season returned this fall: J. A. Gil- 
man, Jr., 16, a powerful tackle, and 
R. R. Cowen, 16, a heavy guard. The 
leading candidates from the 1918 Fresh- 
man squad were Captain T. H. En- 
wright, R. Horween, W. J. Murray, W. 
F. Robinson, Moseley Taylor, and M. 
Wiggin. Daily scrimmages were held 
during the second week of practice, so 
that the team entered the Colby game 
with a fair amount of drill in the funda- 
mentals, even though the warm weather 
prevented much of the usual gruelling 
training. 

The large score of 39 points piled up 
in the first game of the season, showed 
that Coach Haughton had directed his 
first work on the attack rather than on 
the defense, and also showed the wisdom 
of the University’s conservative policy. 
Colby’s offense was marked by re- 
peated attempts at the forward pass, 
while the University eleven made prac- 
tically all of its gains through simple 
off-tackle and end runs. The same con- 
servative policy was continued in the 
game against the Mass. Agricultural 
College. Playing on a muddy field, the 
Harvard men did well not to make a 
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single fumble, but the work of the team 
in general was hardly encouraging, as, 
only the simplest style of game was used. 
and that without much success. Harvard 
was luckily saved from a scoreless tie in 
the last few minutes of play, when R. 
Harte, 17, intercepted a forward pass 
and ran 45 yards for a touchdown. 

Harvard scored four touchdowns 
against Carlisle, two of the same order 
as that against M.A.C., and two made 
by crumbling the Indian defense be- 
fore a powerful attack. The most vital 
point in the team’s development brought 
out by this game was a miserable weak- 
ness in the line. Carlisle rushed the ball 
twice as far as did the University. The 
Indian backs seemed to find holes in the 
line at will, and it is difficult to see why 
they scored not more than one touch- 
down. This contest marked the start 
of organized cheering, the leaders ap- 
pointed by the H.A.A. being W. J. Bing- 
ham, 16, H. L. Nash, ’16, D. P. Morgan, 
Jr., 16, and R. N. Williams, 2d, ’16. 

Virginia, the team which defeated 
Yale 10 to 0 earlier in the season, failed 
to produce an attack of great enough 
calibre to score against the University, 
but put up such a stiff defense at critical 
moments that Harvard could not carry 
the ball across for a touchdown. Cap- 
tain Mahan made a remarkable record 
in kicking, scoring three perfect drop- 
kicks from different angles, and getting 
off consistently long punts, the best 
being a kick of 53 yards. 

Scoring a touchdown and a field goal, 
Cornell gave Harvard its first defeat in 
football since 1911. The elements enter- 
ing into Cornell’s success appeared prom- 
inently in the first four minutes of play. 
Ina run through tackle, Mahan dropped 
the ball, and Shelton, the Cornell end, 
recovered it on the 24-yard line. Con- 
stant plugging through Cowen and Wal- 
lace hammered the ball across for a 
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touchdown by Captain Barrett. In the 
fourth period Shiverick, who took up 
the work of kicking after Barrett had 
been carried from the field unconscious, 
registered a drop-kick from the 40-yard 
line. The statistics showed that the two 
teams gained almost equal distances, 
each side making first down six times. 
The one redeeming feature was that 
after the first few minutes of play the 
Harvard blocking 
four kicks, and frequently throwing the 
Cornell backs for a loss. 


line strengthened, 


The all-round brilliancy of Captain 
Mahan stood out in the defeat of Penn. 
State, which came to the Stadium with 
one of the strongest teams that has re- 
cently faced the University. Time and 
again the visitors pierced the Crimson 
line for big gains, only failing to score 
through penalties or through the stif- 
fening of the Harvard defense in the 
pinches. In the third period, the Uni- 
versity took the ball on its own 18-yard 
line, and by short, sure gains, carried it 
82 yards for a touchdown. The lack of 
interference was a noticeable weakness 
Both Mahan and Rol- 
lins often ran into the linemen that were 


of the offense. 


supposed to be making a way for them, 
or had to abandon their protection in 
order to elude tacklers from behind. 

On a red-letter day that included 
victories over Yale by both the Uni- 
versity and 1919 cross-country teams 
and over the Princeton second football 
team, the University defeated one of the 
greatest Tiger elevens in history by the 
score of 10 to 6 in the Palmer Stadiym 
Nov. 6. The fierce attack of the Crim- 
son team, featured by the brilliant 
dashes of Captain Mahan and King, 
swept the Tigers off their feet in the first 
period. As in the Cornell game two 
weeks earlier, victory went to the team 
which got the jump at the start and 
maintained its lead by a strong defen- 
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sive policy. A 35-yard forward pass 
from Mahan to Harte almost at the 
very outset put the ball on Princeton’s 
25-yard line; King’s plunge through 
centre advanced the ball 3 yards more, 
and then, only momentarily checked by 
the Tiger defense, King tore through the 
right side of the line on a delayed pass 
and covered the remaining 22 yards for 
a touchdown. Mahan punted out to 
Watson and then kicked the goal, which 
gave Harvard one point more than 
Tibbott’s two drop-kicks could accumu- 
late for Princeton. After this touchdown, 
the University settled down to a splendid 
defensive game. Watson ran the team 
superbly, using deceptive plays that 
brought out the fullest possibilities of 
Harvard's backfield. 
Following is the summary of play: 
Princeton, 
r.e., Lamberton 
r.t.. Parisette 
r.g., Hogg 
c. Gennert 
lL.g., Nourse 
l.t., McLean, Larsen 
Le., Highley 
q.b., Glick 


r.h.b., Shea, Moore 


Harvard. 
Soucy, Weatherhead, l.e. 
Gilman, It. 
Dadmun, 1.g. 
Wallace, Harris, Taylor, c. 
Taylor, Cowen, r.g 
Parson, r.t. 
Harte, C. Coolidge, r.e. 
Watson, q.b. 
Boles, Rollins, l.h.b. 
Mahan, r.h.b. l.h.b., Tibbott 
King, McKinlock, f.b. f.b., Driggs 

Score — Harvard 10, Princeton 6. Touch- 
down — King. Goal from touchdown — 
Mahan. Goal from placement — Mahan. 
Goals from drop-kicks — Tibbott 2. First 
downs — Harvard 8, Princeton 11. Yards 
gained by rushing — Harvard 155, Prince- 
ton 150. Yards lost by rushing — Harvard 
10, Princeton 14. Average yards per rush — 
Harvard 3.6, Princeton 3.2. Yards gained by 
forward passes — Harvard 35. Total yards 
punted — Harvard 388, Princeton 403. Aver- 
age yards per punt — Harvard 43, Princeton 
40. Total yards punts run back — Harvard 
75, Princeton 29. Average — Harvard 8.3, 
Princeton 5. Penalties — Harvard 35 yards, 
Princeton 42. 

The record of the season was: 
Sept.25. H., 39; Colby, 6. 
Oct. 2. H., 7; M.A.C., 0. 
9. H., 29; Carlisle, 7. 
16. H., 9; Virginia, 0. 
23. Cornell, 10; H., 0. 
30. H., 13; Penn. State, 0. 
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Nov. 6. H., 10; Princeton, 6. 
13. H., 16; Brown, 7. 
20. H., 41; Yale 0. (In the Stadium.) 

The University second football team 
came through its first three games with 
two victories and a tie. 

The record of the team was : 

Oct. 9. H. 2d, 7; Groton, 0. 
15. H. 2d, 0; Dean, 0. 
22. H. 2d, 21; M.LT. °19, 0. 
Nov. 6. H. 2d, 6; Princeton 2d, 0. 
12. H. 2d, 14; Brown, 2d, 0. 

As only enough men for one team re- 
ported for practice, the Haughton Cup 
series of scrub football games had to be 
abandoned this fall. 

The early season games of the 1919 
team showed a machine with a lot of 
power and snap that worked together 
well. The interference was strong, al- 
though the team was somewhat handi- 
capped on both offense and defense by 
the unusual lightness of the line. The 
Freshmen commenced their schedule 
with a 7 to 0 defeat of Andover, Flower 
winning the contest in the third period 
when he ran through the entire oppos- 
ing team on the kick-off. In the game 
with Worcester Academy, the oppon- 
ents rushed the 1919 players off their 
feet in the first quarter, but failed to 
score thereafter. During the following 
week the Freshmen showed great im- 
provement, for they had little trouble 
in piling up 41 points against Dean 
Academy, the team which had previ- 
ously tied the University seconds. H. C. 
Flower, Jr., °19, of Kansas City, Mo., 
was elected captain of the team. Flower 
was captain of the Middlesex team last 
year. He played halfback of the 1919 
team all fall, and was the star of the 
offense. The scores made by the Fresh- 
men were: 

Oct. 16. 1919, 7; Andover, 0. 
23. Worcester, 20; 1919, 0. 
30. 1919, 41; Dean, 7. 


Nov. 6. Exeter, 22; 1919, 10. 
13. Yale freshmen, 20; 1919, 14. 
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The second Freshman team won a 
practice game from Noble & Greenough 
on Oct. 11 by the score of 13 to 2. 

Last year’s system of interdormitory 
football was modified for the class of 
1919. The Freshman team played a full 
schedule of games through the fall, and 
75 men were kept in training — 35 on 
the first, and 40 on the second squad. 
In the week following the game with 
Yale 1919, a round-robin series between 
teams representing the three halls was 
planned, any Freshman being eligible 
for this except those who won their class 
numerals by playing against Yale. 


Cross-Country. 

The achievements of the University 
cross-country team showed the develop- 
ment of a fairly good squad of long dis- 
tance runners from a poor lot of ma- 
terial. Most of the 1914 team was lost 
by graduation, and several stars from 
the 1918 Freshman squad were unable 
to run. From a list of not over 35 can- 
didates, Coach Shrubb and Captain 
Twitchell developed a team which easily 
defeated M.I.T., and which made a 
much better showing against Cornell 
than did the team a year ago. Twenty 
men reported for the start of practice a 
week before College opened. The vete- 
ran material which was used as a nucleus 
consisted principally of Capt. R. T. 
Twitchell, ’16, and K. E. Fuller, °16, 
both of whom ran in the Yale dual meet 
and the intercollegiate races last year, 
and W. Edgar, °16, and A. R. Bancroft, 
17, who competed against Cornell in 
1914. The squad was considerably in- 
creased immediately after the start of 
the College year, and by Oct. 8, it had 
had a hard run over the full six-mile 
course at Belmont. In a practice run 
against M.I.T., the University team 
showed marked superiority, but was not 
declared a winner as no points were re- 
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corded. Technology’s strength lay in 
three stars, while Harvard showed a 
more evenly balanced squad, seven of 
the first ten runners to finish being on 
the University team. 

The strong Cornell team ran true to 
form and defeated the University by the 
score of 35 to 76 at Belmont on Oct. 30. 
L. V. Windnagle was the individual 
winner in 33 minutes, 25% seconds, lead- 
ing his teammate J. S. Hoffmire by 20 
yards. A. R. Bancroft, ’17, and Cap- 
tain Twitchell were the first Harvard 
runners to come in, finishing fifth and 
sixth respectively. The order at the 
finish was as follows: 1, L. V. Wind- 
nagle (C.); 2, J. S. Hoffmire (C.); 3, 
D. F. Potter, Jr. (C); 4, J. C. Corwith 
(C.); 5, A. R. Bancroft, ’17; 6, R. T. 
Twitchell, ’16; 7, E. I. Pinkham (C.); 8, 
C. L. Beckwith (C.); 9, K. E. Fuller, ’16; 
10, A. R. Eldred (C.); 11, W. P. White- 
house, 17; 12, J. W. Campbell, Jr. (C.); 
13, F. S. Burke (C.); 14, H. R. Bechtel, 
"17; 15, R. H. Davison, ’17; 16, R. S. 
Cook, °17; 17, C. J. North, 17; 18, R. S. 
Babcock, ’17; 19, H. S. Boyd, ’17; 20, H. 
L. M. Cole, ’16; 21, D. F. Boynton (C.); 
22, W. Edgar, ’16; 23, G. A. King, ’18. 
The University defeated Yale, 27 to 
29, at New Haven on Nov. 6. 

The Freshman cross-country team 
lost both of its first two races of the sea- 
son, being beaten by Providence Tech., 
25 to 30, on Oct. 23, and by Worcester 
Academy, 24 to 31, on Oct. 30. Capt. 
J.D. Hutchinson, ’19, was the individual 
victor in both races, but lacked good 
support from the other Freshman run- 
ners. 


Crack. 


In the month of fall track practice, a 
large squad of runners worked out regu- 
larly every day on Soldiers Field. Coach 
Donovan had charge of the runners, 
while E. H. Clark, 96, who succeeded 
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J. F. Powers, supervised the work of the 
field event men on both the University 
and 1919 squads. Coach Clark is well 
fitted for the new position which he is 
taking up on the track team, as he won 
the all-round championship of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union in both 1897 and 
1903. 

The season closed on Oct. 25 with 
games between the three Freshman 
dormitories and a handicap track meet 
for upper classmen. Smith Halls won 
the 1919 contest with 403 points, Stand- 
ish finishing second with 36, and Gore 
trailing behind with 303. 


Baseball. 


As no coach had been engaged for the 
University baseball team, fall practice 
was carried on under the direction of 
Captain H. L. Nash, ’16. The team 
worked out daily for about three weeks 
and played six games with local semi- 
professional teams under the name of 
the “‘Rovers.”” These games resulted in 
three victories, two defeats, and one tie 
for the University nine. No attempt was 
made to pick a first team as it was the 
policy to try out as many men as possible 
in order to get a line on the new material 
which will be available next spring. 

Although many of the best battery 
men did not participate in the practice 
on account of football, it was already 
evident that Harvard should be strong 
in this department next spring. E. W. 
Mahan, ’16, and W. Whitney, °16, two 
pitchers who have beaten Yale at least 
once, will play. They will be supported 
by W. C. Hitchcock, ’18, of last year’s 
Freshman team, and W. J. Boles, °18, 
who was ineligible for athletics in 1915. 
The fall season did not develop a catcher 
to rival the hard hitting and good throw- 
ing of R. Harte, 717. 

There seems to be little question about 
the make-up of the infield on the right- 
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hand side of the diamond, as Captain 
Nash, first-base, and G. E. Abbot, °17, 
second-base, are both stars. On the left 
side, R. R. Ayres, oc C., who was cap- 
tain last year until forced to resign on 
account of illness, will probably return 
to his old position at third if he does not 
take his degree at mid-years. The other 
most likely candidates for this place and 
for shortstop are W. J. Murray, ’18, 
Freshman captain last year, C. S. 
Reed, °17, and B. C. Cartmell, °16, who 
was not in College last spring. F. P. 
Coolidge, °16, and C. Wyche, °18, ac- 
cording to their work in the autumn 
training period, should be fairly certain 
of regular places in the outfield. 


The results of the fall games follow: 
Oct. 6. Rovers, 1; Somerville, 0. 
9. Rovers, 5; Winchester, 1. 


13. Calumet A. C., 8; Rovers, 0. 

16. Rovers, 8; Calumet A. C., 8. 

18. Pilgrims, 5; Rovers, 3. 

22. Rovers, 8; Brookline All-Stars, 6. 


Crew. 


The most important development in 
the rowing situation during the fall was 
the appointment of Robert F. Herrick, 
’90, of Boston, as head coach in place of 
James Wray. William Haines, coach of 
the Union Boat Club of Boston, was 
named as his assistant. This announce- 
ment was made following the submis- 
sion of the following recommendation by 
Captain D. P. Morgan, Jr., °16, to the 
committee on the regulation of athletic 
sports: 

Gentlemen: 

I submit the following plan covering the 
coaching of crews for the season of 1915-16: 

Robert F. Herrick, '90, to be head coach; 
William Haines to be employed as an assistant 
coach under the direction of the captain and 
head coach. 

This plan has been approved by the Gradu- 
ate Rowing Committee; and by G. S. Mum- 
ford, ’87, T. N. Perkins, ’91, E. C. Storrow, 
’89, and F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00 whom I have 
also consulted. 

I annex a statement of its approval signed 
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by all the captains, who are in this country, 
of University crews since the year 1906. 
Very truly yours, 
D. P. Moraan, Jr., "16. 


The letter was endorsed by the follow- 
ing University crew captains: R. L. 
Bacon, ’07, J. Richardson, Jr., ’08, E. G. 
Cutler, ’09, J. E. Wade, ’10, R. W. Cut- 
ler, ’11, A. Strong, ’12, C. T. Abeles, °13, 
Q. Reynolds, 14, H. A. Murray, Jr., 
"15. 

University crews have a record of 15 
victories and 16 defeats under Coach 
Wray. This includes 7 wins and 4 de- 
feats against Yale, but 2 wins and 9 de- 
feats at the hands of Cornell. In addition, 
Princeton, Annapolis, Columbia, and 
Cambridge, England, have triumphed 
over Harvard at least once in this period. 
As long as Wray was winning over Yale, 
the University authorities felt they 
could overlook the Cornell defeats, al- 
though realizing that there was room 
for improvement. Now, however, that 
Yale has resurrected its rowing policy, 
every effort must be extended to place 
that of the University on a par with it. 

Practice under the new coaches com- 
menced on Oct. 5, when 189 candidates 
for the University and 1919 crews re- 
ported. Every day for a month from 
seven to 20 boats were on the river. The 
season ended with a regatta for the sev- 
eral club and University crews. In the 
feature race between the 3 University 
boats on Oct. 27, Crew A was declared 
the winner by a margin of 6 feet. Owing 
to the closeness of the decision, the race 
was repeated on the following day over 
the mile and } course in the Basin, crews 
A, C, and B finishing in the order named, 
at intervals of one length. The crews 
were composed as follows: 

Crew A — Str., C. C. Lund, '16; 7, J. Tal- 
cott, Jr., '16; 6, K. P. Culbert, '17; 5, T. E 
Stebbins, ’17; 4, A. Coolidge, '17; 3, H. B. 
Cabot, '17; 2, R. F. Herrick, Jr., 17; bow, A. 
Potter, '17; cox., H. L. F. Kreger, '16. 


Crew B—Str., D. P. Morgan, Jr., °16; 
7, H. A. Quimby, 2d, 18; 6, A. W. Pope, '18; 
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5, W. Richardson, '17; 4, J. M. Franklin, '18; 
3, D. L. Moody, ’18; 2, R. R. Brown, ’17; bow, 
F. W. Busk, 16; cox., A. A. Cameron, '17. 

Crew C —Str., J. C. White, 2d, 17; 7, C. 
Higginson, '17; 6, H. Volkman, '16; 5, J. W. 
Middendorf, ’16; 4, L. S. Chichester, ’16; 3, 
E. Nathan, '18; 2, H. S. Middendorf, ’16; bow, 
F. L. Whitmarsh, '16; cox., C. L. Henderson, 
"aa: 

By making a clean sweep of the first, 
second, and third crew races, Smith 
Halls won the Slocum trophy in the 
Freshman interdormitory regatta. The 
several lower 1919 boats were coached 
by C. T. Abeles, ’13, and B. Harwood, 


15. 


Tennis. 


The University tennis team scored a 
complete triumph in the intercollegiate 
matches held at Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber. R. N. Williams, 2d, ’16, defeated 
L. Beekman, of Princeton, in the final 
round and regained the singles title 
which he lost last year to George M. 
Church, of Princeton. Williams, paired 
with R. Harte, ’17, repeated the doubles 
victory of last year by defeating their 
team-mates, G. C. Caner, °17, and L. 
Curtis, 2d, 16, in the final round. These 
victories brought the University’s point 
total up to five, seven being necessary 
to gain permanent possession of the in- 
tercollegiate cup. Princeton has one 
point to its credit. The four University 
entrants in the singles, Captain Wil- 
liams, G. C. Caner, °17, J. S. Pfaffman, 
°16, and W. Rand, 3d, ’17, came through 
the first round undefeated. In the sec- 
ond round Pfaffman lost to Beekman. 
In the third round Caner lost to Wil- 
liams, and Rand lost to Beekman. 

S. M. Stellwagen, 4L., carried off the 
principal honors in the fall University 
championships, winning the singles 
title from R. C. Rand, 719, 6-3, 6-3, 
6-8, 6-4, and, paired with R. Kennedy, 
uC., taking the doubles tournament 
from W. Rand, 3d, ’17, and R. C. Rand, 
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"19, by the score of 4-6, 8-6, 6-2, 6-1. 
The Seniors won the interclass cham- 
pionship by defeating the Sophomores 
in the final round, 5 matches to 2. In 
the preliminaries, the Seniors eliminated 
the Juniors, 5 matches to 1, and the 
Sophomores downed 1919, 6 to 1. The 
members of the championship team 
were: R. N. Williams, 2d, W. Campbell, 
A. F. Doty, F. R. Devereux, A. S. Pea- 
body, J. S. Pfaffman, and J. Wool- 
dredge. 


Soccer. 


Four veterans only returned to start 
the association football season last fall. 
These, Captain W. W. Weld, 716, J. M. 
Jennings, ’16, D. Moffat, ’16, and O. G. 
Ricketson, ’16, formed a bare nucleus, 
leaving at least 7 positions to be filled 
by new men. In the practice games pre- 
ceding the league schedule, the team won 
three of its four contests. The pre-season 
record was: 


Oct. 16. H., 7; Prospect Union, 0. 
23. Gen’l Elec., 6; H., 1. 
27. H., 2; Andover, 1. 
30. H., 4; Springfield T. S., 0. 
Nov. 6. Princeton, 3; H., 0. 
8. Columbia, 3; H., 1. 
The Freshman team, captained by E. 
E. Lucas, of New York, lost its opening 
contest of the season to Prospect Union 


by the secore of 2 to 1. 
@ther Sports. 


The swimming management under- 
took a campaign during the early fall to 
arouse interest in securing a good pool 
for the use of Harvard men. A personal 
canvass of a large portion of the Uni- 
versity showed that a big majority of 
the students were anxious for a tank in 
the University itself, but were willing 
to use any other convenient pool at a 
low cost. — The Yale golf team made 
a clean sweep of the intercollegiate 
tournament at Greenwich, Conn., early 
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in September, capturing both the indi- 
vidual and team honors. In the first 
round of team play Harvard was de- 
feated by Yale, 7 to 2. J. W. Hubbell, 
’17, won the only singles match for Har- 
vard, while G. A. McCook, ’16, and J. W. 
Hubbell, ’17, won the other point in the 
foursomes. — The voluntary lacrosse 
practice brought out the difficulty that 
only three of last year’s team have re- 
turned and the available new material is 
rather scarce. — The University gym- 
nastic team will have an unusually long 
schedule this winter, including five meets 
and five exhibitions. Although W. 
Campbell, °16, S. Hall, °16, and D. 
Campbell, 17, are the only available 
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members of last year’s team, there is 
much promising material from the class 


of 1918. Following is the complete 
schedule: 
Dec. 18. Novice meet. 


Jan. 8. Exhibition at the Cambridge 
Y.M.C.A. 
15. Exhibition at the Watertown High 
School. 


29. Exhibition at Andover. 
Feb. 12. Exhibition at the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
26. Exhibition at Exeter. 
March 4. Triangular meet with Dartmouth 
and Technology at Cambridge. 
11. Fourth annual intercollegiate meet 
at Cambridge (no Harvard men 
compete). 
15. Meet with Amherst at Cambridge. 
18. Meet with Brown at Providence. 
. Intercollegiate meet (place unde- 
cided). 


Dwight Harold Ingram, ’16. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


The business session of the Clubs 
opened at 10 a.m. on Aug. 20, at the Pal- 
ace Hotel in San Francisco, Pres. A. T. 
Perkins, ’87, presiding. After a short 
review of the general work of the year 
by the President, reports were made by 
the vice-presidents of the various divi- 
sions as follows: New England by J. D. 
Phillips, °97; Eastern Division by A. G. 
Hodges, "74; Central District by A. M. 
Allen, ’82; Western Division by Karl de 
Laitre, 97; Southern Division by R. B. 
Montgomery, ’90; Southwestern Divi- 
sion by A. H. Morse, ’01; Pacific Divi- 
sion by William Thomas, ’73. In the 
report of the Pacific Division occurred 
the following resolution: “That the 
Pacific Division of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs believes that the right to 
vote for overseers of Harvard Univer- 
sity should be extended to all holders of 
Harvard degrees; to all men, who, 





though not holders of degrees, have had 
two years continuous residence as mem- 
bers of a Graduate School, and to all 
men who have had two years continu- 
ous residence as students of Harvard 
College, provided that such men are 
over thirty years of age, and are mem- 
bers of a Harvard Club which is affili- 
ated with the Associated Harvard 
Clubs.” 

In speaking for the resolution T. W. 
Huntington, M.D. ’76, gave the follow- 
ing reasons for considering the resolution 
important: “All of us who have lived 
out on the confines, far away from the 
parent institution, have been deeply im- 
pressed with the apathy of some Har- 
vard men who are scattered about in our 
communities over the Pacific Coast 
region. We have a large number of men 
who are full-time graduates whom we 
have found it very difficult to arouse to 
any definite action or any great amount 
of interest in regard to Harvard matters. 
On the other hand, we have a lot of men 
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here, professional men and otherwise, 
mining men and men engaged in busi- 
ness, who have had but a brief experi- 
ence in Harvard, who have come from 
Harvard fully impressed with the oppor- 
tunities which she affords, and they 
come here with an inspiration which 
does not seem to attach to the men who 
have enjoyed greater facilities and 
greater blessings from Harvard. I know 
of no force more potent among a body of 
men like us than the extending of the 
franchise to every man who has sufficient 
inspiration from Harvard to acknowl- 
edge that he has received a blessing at 
her hands.’ After some discussion, pro 
and con, it was decided to postpone con- 
sideration of the resolution to a later 
date. F. H. Gade, ’93, then presented a 
report of activities, necessarily very lim- 
ited, in the European district. The re- 
port of the Secretary, C. Bard, ’01, 
summarized in the last issue of the 
Magazine, was then presented and ac- 
cepted. The report of the treasurer, 
P. W. Herrick, 04, was presented and 
placed on file. Roger Pierce, 04, next 
presented a report of the Committee on 
Service to the University. 

In the afternoon there was a second 
business session of the Association. This 
meeting was largely taken up with a 
discussion of the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Service to the University and 
of the Secretary. Certain amendments 
in the constitution of the Associated 
Clubs were also voted, an important one 
being that hereafter the committee to 
nominate officers be made up of all past 
presidents of the Association, this in- 
suring a body fully conversant with the 
needs of the Association and of the con- 
stituent clubs, and insuring also conti- 
nuity in policy. There was finally dis- 
cussion as to whether the various clubs 
in the Association should be instructed 
to take active part in all matters of 
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political and civic improvement. The 
resolution was lost on the ground that 
its passage would appear to outsiders as 
a statement that Harvard Clubs were in- 
tending officially to take part in politics. 

At the business session at Muir Woods 
the following were nominated and 
elected officers for the succeeding year: 
Pres., Thomas Lamont, ’92, of New 
York; sec., E. M. Grossman, ’96, of St. 
Louis; treas., G. C. Kimball, ’00, ot 
Pittsburg; Vice-Presidents: New Eng- 
land Division, E. A. Harriman, ’88, of 
New Haven, Conn.; Eastern Division, 
H. L. Clark, °87, of Philadelphia; 
Southern Division, David Fentress, 
LL.B. ’99, of Memphis, Tenn.; South- 
western Division, H. A. Leekley, ’96, 
of Muskogee, Okla.; Central Division, 
P. W. Herrick, ’04, Cleveland, O.; 
Western Division, A. T. Smith, °87, 
Omaha, Neb.; Pacific Division, Wil- 
liam Thomas, °73, of San Francisco, 
Cal.; Foreign Division, J. H. Hyde, ’98, 
of Paris. Proposals were then made as to 
the meeting place for next year, and T. 
W. Slocum, ’90,and Minot Simons, ’91, 
two former presidents of the Associated 
Clubs, led Mr. Lamont to the chair. 

The banquet was held at the Palace 
Hotel on the evening of Aug. 21, William 
Thomas, °73, toastmaster, and A. J. 
Lowrey, '13, cheer leader. Horace Davis, 
49, welcomed the delegates to San 
Francisco and spoke of the growing in- 
fluence of Harvard on the Pacific Coast. 
Bishop William Lawrence, ’71, repre- 
senting President Lowell, spoke of af- 
fairs in Cambridge and of the work of 
the University along all lines. There 
were short speeches also by Minot 
Simons, 91, A. T. Perkins, ’87, the re- 
tiring president, T. W. Lamont, '92, the 
new president, and by Rev. P. R. Froth- 
ingham, ’86. The dinner ended with the 
singing of Fair Harvard. 

There were 389 registered at the meet- 
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ing, Horace Davis, ’49, being the oldest, 
and H. M. Williams, ’20, the youngest. 
There were present men from 29 States 
and from Hawaii, Japan, Italy, and 
Norway. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs was held in Springfield on Satur- 
day, Oct. 9, under the auspices of the 
Connecticut Valley Harvard Club. It 
was attended by about 100 ‘men. The 
business meeting was held at 10 a.m. at 
the Country Club. The report of the 
Secretary, H. F. Clarke, ’05, emphasized 
the fact that the Federation could, by 
advice and encouragement, aid each 
club to do its particular work in the 
most efficient manner, and strongly 
urged the local clubs to appoint as mem- 
bers of committees men who would be 
really active workers. Reports were 
presented by the following committees: 
Relations with the University, J. D. 
Phillips, ’97, chairman, discussing the 
possibilities of an Alumni Day at 
Cambridge; Relations with Secondary 
Schools, Luther Atwood, ’83, chairman, 
containing suggestions bearing on the 
very important question of greater and 
more cordial codperation between the 
University and the schools; Nomina- 
tions for Overseers, C. T. Billings, ’84, 
chairman, touching on possible exten- 
sion of the franchise; Organization, H. 
L. Belisle, ’96, chairman; Prizes, J. S. 
Ford, ’94, chairman; Scholarships, S. W. 
Phillips, 95, chairman; Codperation 
with the Alumni Association, J. G. 
Blaine, Jr., "11, chairman. It was stated 
that the following clubs in the Federa- 
tion are supporting scholarships in the 
University : Newton, 1, $150; Haverhill, 
2, one of $125, another of a smaller 
amount; Fall River, 1, $300; Lowell, 
2, $150 each; Boston, 5, $200 each; Law- 
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rence, 1, $200; Hingham, 1, $100; New 
Bedford, 1, $250; Newburyport, 1, $150; 
Connecticut Valley, 1, $200; Connecti- 
cut, 1, $100; Worcester, 1, $200; New 
Hampshire, 1, $150; Vermont, 1, $150; 
Lynn, 1, $100. Report was made that 
the Federation Scholarships for the year 
had been awarded to C. P. Fuller, of 
Mansfield, and to Frederick Nosworthy, 
of Hampton, Conn., R. E. Neal, of Lynn, 
being alternate. 

The annual dinner was held at 7 
o'clock at the Hotel Kimball, George 
Wigglesworth, ’74, President of the Fed- 
eration, acting as toastmaster. On the 
table was a mass of crimson roses sent 
by the Yale Alumni Association of West- 
ern Massachusetts. The speakers were 
H. G. Chapin, ’82, of Springfield, Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Valley Harvard 
Club; T. W. Lamont, ’92, of New York, 
President of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, who told of the San Francisco 
meeting; Eliot Wadsworth, 98, who 
spoke of his experiences during his trip in 
Europe as representative of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the purposes of 
securing relief for the destitute Poles; 
and President Lowell, who talked of 
entrance examinations and current Uni- 
versity affairs. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Eliot, ’53, Cambridge; 
vice-president, Howard Elliott, ’81, 
Boston; secretary, Hermann F. Clarke, 
’05, Boston; treasurer, Martin A. Tay- 
lor, ’89, Haverhill; honorary vice-presi- 
dents, A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, Cam- 
bridge; Ralph W. Ellis, ’79, Springfield; 
Henry M. Rogers, ’62, Boston; Hubert 
G. Wilbur, ’86, Fall River; William B. C. 
Stickney, ’65, Vermont; Everett J. Lake, 
92, Connecticut; Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, 84, Lowell; Joseph S. Ford, ’94, 
Exeter, N.H.; Howard Corning, ’90, 
Bangor, Me.; Austen F. Riggs, ’98, 
Berkshire. 
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On Sept. 9 Dr. E. H. Nichols, 86, 
spoke on “Experiences with the Har- 
vard Unit in France.”” During October 
an illustrated talk on “Modern Field 
Artillery”’ was given by Capt. Marlbor- 
ough Churchill, ’00, Captain Field 
Artillery, U.S.A.; an illustrated talk on 
the American Ambulance work in 
France, by Dallas D. L. McGrew, ’03; 
an informal talk by Eliot Wadsworth, 
98, on his recent trip to Europe as a 
member of the War Relief Commission 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. On Oct. 
22 a meeting was held in Harvard Hall 
to hear a presentation of problems and 
programs of national preparedness for 
military emergencies. The guests of the 
evening were Major-General Leonard 
Wood, U.S.A., President Lowell, and 
General Charles H. Cole, Adjutant- 
General M.V.M. Before the meeting 
the following members of the Club gave 
a dinner to General Wood in the large 
private dining-room on the second floor 
of the Clubhouse: G. G. Bacon, ’08, G. 
H. Balch, °12, Edward Bowditch, Jr., 
03, R. W. Boyden, ’85, T. S. Bradlee, 
90, Allston Burr, ’89, I. Tucker Burr, 
79, H. W. Estey, D.M.D., ’97, J. W. 
Farley, ’95, L. A. Frothingham, ’93, 
Warwick Greene, 01, H. S. Grew, ’96, 
Capt. R. K. Hale, ’02, J. W. Hallowell, 
01, N. P. Hallowell, ’97, R. F. Herrick, 
’90, F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, Major H. 
L. Higginson, [55], Benjamin Joy, ’05, 
James Lawrence, 01, Bishop William 
Lawrence, ’71, Capt. C. T. Lovering, 
Jr., 01, John Lowell, ’77, F. S. Mead, 
87, R. B. Merriman, ’96, G. B. Mori- 
son, ’83, Odin Roberts, ’86, Capt. C. M. 
Rotch, 01, Major J. H. Sherburne, 99, 
F. S. Sturgis, "75, P. W. Thomson, ’02, 
Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., ’01, George Wigglesworth, 74. 
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There were also present at the dinner 
as guests: Senator Weeks, Hon. George 
von L. Meyer, ’79, F. R. Coudert, Pres. 
McLaurin, of M.I.T., Commander 
James P. Parker, Walton Green, ’05, 
Jaspar Whiting, and Guy Murchie, ’95. 

Three new squash courts are in proc- 
ess of construction over the present 


courts. 
P. W. Thomson, ’02, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Harvard Club of New York City 
celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary and 
at the same time dedicated the new 
addition to the Clubhouse on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 3, 1915. A full account of this 
occasion is given elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the Magazine. 

On Friday, Nov. 12, for the first time 
since the construction of the addition, 
the Club was thrown open to ladies, and 
a reception or Ladies’ Day was held in 
the afternoon. A large number of the 
members took this opportunity of show- 
ing the Club to their families and friends. 

On the evening of Nov. 12, John S. 
Reed, *10, who has just returned from 
the Balkans, Constantinople, and Rus- 
sia, where he has been since last March 
as a war correspondent, and who from 
August, 1914, to January, 1915, was 
with the English, French, and German 
armies on the Western Front, gave a talk 
on his experiences on the Western Front 
and on the Balkan Situation. Later 
moving pictures were shown of the Har- 
vard party on the Finland and of the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in San Francisco last August. 

The Club had three special trains to 
Princeton on Nov. 6, and a special train 
to Cambridge and return for the Yale 
Game on Nov. 20. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1850. 
Dr. H. R. Storer, Sec., 
Newport, R.I. 

Francis Charles Foster died at his 
home in Cambridge Oct. 24, 1915. 
He was born in Boston March 17, 
1829, the son of Leonard and Lydia 
(Gaubert) Foster. At seven years of 


age he was sent to Mr. Charles Green’s 
school at Jamaica Plain, and sub- 
sequently attended the Derry (N.H.) 
Academy and Mr. David Leach’s 
school at Roxbury, where he fitted for 
Harvard. He graduated in 1850, and 
had a part in the Commencement ex- 


ercises. He also received a certificate 
recommending him as qualified to fill 
the position of instructor in Greek. 
For three years after graduating he 
lived in Philadelphia, and from 1854 
to 1856 traveled in Europe. In 1858 
he entered the Harvard Law School, 
remaining a year, and in 1860 was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar. In 1879, 
1885, and 1892, Mr. Foster again 
visited Europe. Closely identified with 
the Episcopal Church in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Foster had held, among 
other offices, that of senior warden of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, during 
many years. He was at one time or 
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other connected with the Margaret 
Coffin Prayerbook Society, Episcopal 
Charitable Association, Trustees of 
Donations, Society for Widows and 
Orphans, and for three years was a 
member of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese. He had been a trustee 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of St. Luke’s Home for Con- 
valescents, vice-president and trustee 
of the Cambridge Hospital, trustee 
and life member of the Cambridge 
Home for Aged People, and a director 
in several business organizations. At 
the time of his death he was the oldest 
trustee in age and length of service 
of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 
trustee of Mt. Auburn Cemetery, and 
a member of the following bodies: 
Hasty Pudding Club, Harvard Union 
(life), Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society (life), New England Historic 
Genealogical Society (life), Boston 
Y.M.C.A. (life), Episcopalian Club, 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, 
and Post 56, G.A.R., of Cambridge 
(associate). He married at Savannah, 
Ga., Nov. 24, 1857, Marion, daughter 
of Edward and Elizabeth Louisa 
(Farnum) Padelford. Mrs. Foster, 
with a daughter, Mrs. C. Bérs Is- 
dahl, and a son, Francis Apthorp 
Foster [s 1891-92], survives him. An 
elder son, Leonard, died in 1884; he 
was a member of the Class of 1881, 
but did not take the degree. To the 
above notes furnished by the family, 
the Secretary must add a_ word. 
Foster’s personality, as a youth and 
even in old age, was peculiarly attrac- 
tive. He was so unconscious of this, 
with no trace whatever of self-ap- 
preciation, that it added to the charm. 
He was very gracious, generous, whole- 
hearted, and, while showing no desire 
of commendation therefor, a very 
public-spirited man. This is shown by 
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his many affiliations with the cities of 
Boston and Cambridge, and with his 
church. His affection for his class- 
mates was especially strong. In an 
interview at his beautiful summer 
home at Wood’s Holl, after many 
years of separation and but a few days 
before his death, a brief hour was 
spent in recalling College days and 
the then intimates who had long and 
prematurely left us. Though his gen- 
eral strength was failing, he seemed 
then able to outlive us all, and it is 
hard to realize that he too has joined 
the dear absentees. To the five who 
remain, one of whom is now so feeble 
that it has not been thought wise to 
inform him of this death or that of 
Robinson who left but a little earlier, 
Foster’s memory will be of a friend 
who lived and died as a Harvard grad- 
uate should, devotus Christo et Ec- 
clesica. 


1852. 


Dr. D. W. Cueever, Acting Sec., 
557 Boylston St., Boston. 

William Robert Ware died in Mil- 
ton June 9, 1915; he was born at 
Cambridge May 27, 1832. He was 
the son of Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., and 
Mary Lovell (Pickard) Ware. For 
many years members of his family had 
been connected with Harvard College. 
He was descended on his mother’s side 
from the first master of the Boston 
Latin School. Repeated illnesses 
weakened his childhood and rendered 
him at school unable to develop him- 
self in athletics. At nine years of age 
he went to Hopkins’s School, Cam- 
bridge. In 1843 he was sent to Milton 
Academy. In 1846, when fourteen 
years of age, he was sent to England, 
the voyage consuming thirty days; he 
remained there four months. His 
health was restored, and his innate 
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taste for architecture was fostered. 
In 1847 he went to the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and entered Harvard Col- 
lege in 1848. His gentle and genial 
character was appreciated by his col- 
lege class. At graduation he had a 
Latin oration. He now became a priv- 
ate tutor in New York; and in 1854 
entered the Scientific School in Cam- 
bridge. He remained there two years 
and received the degree of S.B. He 
then entered the office of Edward C. 
Cabot, architect. In 1860 he entered 
into partnership with Mr. Henry Van 
Brunt, and began his professional 
career as an architect. In this connec- 
tion he designed the plans of many 
important buildings in Boston, and 
his firm erected Memorial Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and the Ether Monument, 
Public Garden, Boston. In 1865 he 
became Professor of Architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and in 1881 Professor of Ar- 
chitecture at Columbia University, 
N.Y. He became Professor Emeritus 
at Columbia in 1903. In 1896 he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard. — Edward King Buttrick, 
born Jan. 23, 1831, son of Ephraim 
Buttrick and Mary King, who was 
the daughter of a Revolutionary re- 
fugee and lived at Halifax, N.S., died 
at South Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 12, 
1915, at the age of 84. He was fitted 
for College by Gideon F. Thayer, and 
was graduated from Harvard in the 
Class of 1852. He entered the Law 
School in 1852, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1855. After graduation he 
formed a partnership with H. L. 
Hazelton. In June, 1855, he sailed for 
Europe on account of hemorrhage of 
the lungs. He returned in Jan., 1856, 
and renewed the practice of the law. 
In July of the same year, on account 
of another hemorrhage, he gave up 
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the law and traveled in the West. In 
1857 he entered the lumber business in 
La Crosse, Wis. In 1858 and 1859 he 
lost two mills by fire. In 1862 he 
entered the U.S. Army service, and 
recruited a company. He was made 
captain of Co. H, 31st Wis. Infantry, 
and joined the Army of the Cumber- 
land. In Sept., 1863, he was left at 
Columbus, Ky., with remittent fever. 
In Dec., 1863, he rejoined his regi- 
ment, and in 1854 was appointed aide- 
de-camp to Brig.-Gen. A. Baird. 
Sept. 20, 1866, he married Mary, 
daughter of Amos Sawyer, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Of this union there 
were born in 1868 a daughter, and 
in 1869 a son. 


1853. 


At the head of the Transcript’s col- 
umn of Class announcements for last 
June stood the severely simple lines, 
so familiar through the last half-cen- 
tury, stating that a designated room 
would be open on Commencement Day 
for the Class of 1853, and signed by 
Secretary Shaw. But when Com- 
mencement Day came, the Secretary 
was unable to appear. The faithful 
old servitor was at the room with his 
modest spread. While, until 1915, 
Shaw had been unfailing at his post, 
having accepted it in 1863 in some- 
thing of the spirit of a religious de- 
votee, and while, of late years, it was 
not unusual to muster a dozen class- 
mates and a son or two of members 
of the Class, and in one instance a 
grandson, in 1915 but one member 
found his way to the room to taste 
what must have seemed like “‘ funeral 
baked meats,’’— and to commune 
alone with silent memories of the 
past. — Samuel Savage Shaw, life- 
long Class Secretary of 1853, born at 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Oct. 16, 
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1833, died there Sept. 24, 1915. He 
was the youngest child of Lemuel 
Shaw, the great Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. He was fitted for 
Harvard at the Boston Latin School, 
entering the school at the age of 
eleven, and, after passing creditably 
through College, and enjoying all the 
honors of good scholarship and of 
club life, spent two years at the Law 
School and a year in the office of Sid- 
ney Bartlett, of Boston, and was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk Bar, in 1856. The 
next two years he devoted to an in- 
structive and delightful tour of cer- 
tain sections of Europe, and returned 
to open an office in State St., in 1858. 
Here, and in other law offices, he 
passed the last days of his life, mostly 
occupied with conveyancing and the 
care and management of trust estates. 
He was a man who formed strong 
personal attachments and, in the half- 
century of service as Class Secretary, 
endeared himself in a very exceptional 
way to his Harvard classmates. — 
Joseph Mansfield Brown, a lifelong 
resident of Washington, D.C., was 
born in Boston, Aug. 17, 1832, and 
died there, in the 84th year of his age, 
Sept. 12, 1915. No member of the 
Class was more generally esteemed. 
Of pleasing address, warm heart and 
quiet manner, he had established, in 
early years, a position of which he 
might well be proud. He belonged to 
that third of the membership of the 
Class of ’53 who entered Harvard 
from the Boston Latin School with 
credit in 1849, and, in 1852, he was an 
organizer of the first inter-collegiate 
boat-race between Yale and Harvard, 
and was captain of the victorious 
crew which rowed on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee in the month of August, 1852. 
In the Civil War he won distinguished 
notice from Gen. Sheridan, and from 
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Col. Charles R. Lowell, in whose regi- 
ment he served, as lieutenant, as cap- 
tain, as major, and as brevet lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He married, after 
the war, Mary Virginia Royston. His 
army connection closed in 1872, and 
he had been of great service on the 
staff of Gen. O. O. Howard, in or- 
ganizing and administering the Freed- 
man’s Bureau. He had been offered, 
on recommendation of Gov. Andrew, 
a cavalier commission in the regular 
army. But this he declined.— Arthur 
Theodore Lyman was born in Boston 
in 1832, the son of George Williams 
and Anne (Pratt) Lyman. He was 
educated in private schools and by 
tutors, entering Harvard in 1849. 
When he graduated in 1853 he was 
one of the speakers at Commencement 
and the sixth in rank of the first ten 
in his Class. Immediately on leaving 
College he entered the cotton business 
and in this business his life has been 
spent. He has been at various times 
president, director, and trustee of 
very many important companies, and 
was known as one of the foremost 
manufacturers of textiles in the coun- 
try. Lyman has been a member of 
the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and President 
of the Boston Atheneum. From 1892 
to 1899 he was an Overseer of Har- 
vard College. In 1859 he married Miss 
Ella Lowell, of Boston. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, Arthur, Herbert 
and Ronald, and by three daughters, 
the Misses Mabel and Julia Lyman 
and Mrs. Richard C. Cabot. 


1856. 
JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
George Zaccheus Adams died, at 
Roxbury, Aug. 19, 1915. He was the 
son of Charles and Nancy (Robbins) 
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Adams; and was born at Chelmsford, 
April 28, 1838. He prepared for col- 
lege at Phillips Academy, Andover. 
He was admitted to the Massachu- 
setts Bar June 26, 1858. He prac- 
tised in Boston, at first in the firm of 
Stevens & Adams, then by himself, 
and later in the firm of Adams & 
Blinn. In 1882 he was appointed a 
special justice of the Municipal Court 
of Boston. In 1885 he declined the 
offer of the position of associate jus- 
tice of that court; but in 1896 he ac- 
cepted an appointment to that posi- 
tion. He served on that bench until 
he resigned, on account of ill health, 
in 1907. In 1894 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the School Committee of Bos- 
ton, and held that office for three 
years. He was married, Sept. 16, 1861, 
at Watertown, to Joanna Frances 
Davenport, daughter of Charles 
Davenport. He is survived by his 
wife and three children: Mrs. G. A. 
McElfresh, of Williamstown, Walter 
D. Adams (Harv. °97), of Boston, and 
Charles Z. Adams, of Newton Centre. 
— Austin Flint, who died at New York 
City, Sept. 22, 1915, was a member of 
the Class during the Freshman year. 
He was the son of Dr. (and Professor) 
Austin Flint and Anne (Skillings) 
Flint; and was born at Northampton, 
March 28, 1836. In 1857 he received 
the degree of M.D. from Jefferson 
Medical College. In the medical pro- 
fession Dr. Flint had a distinguished 
career, as was becoming in the son 
of his eminent father. He published 
various works on professional topics, 
and held several professorships, in- 
cluding one at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College from 1861 to 1898. 
He was at one time Surgeon-General 
of the State of New York. Of late 
years he has been a prominent au- 
thority on alienism. He was married 
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at Ballston, N.Y., Dec. 23, 1862, to 
Elizabeth B. McMaster. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, and four children: 
Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., Sherman, Elliott 
F., and Anne Flint. 





1862 
Artuur Reap, Sec., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

John Read, who was born in Cam- 
bridge, May 19, 1840, died there July 
29, 1915. He fitted for College at the 
Cambridge High School and eatered 
the Class of 1862, where he at once 
took high place. He was one of the 
crew which defeated the Yale Sopho- 
mores in 1862, and which three times 
more that year was victorious in 
prominent races. On graduation, he 
found himself face to face with the 
question confronting every member of 
the Class, — What can I do for the 
country? He entered the United 
States Navy as an acting assistant 
paymaster Nov. 7, 1862; was attached 
to the United States ironclad ram 
Keokuk in the attack on Charleston, 
of April 7, 1863, when his vessel, lead- 
ing the fleet, received ninety shots in 
thirty minutes, many of which shots 
penetrated her, so that she sank. He 
then joined the West Gulf Squadron 
on the gunboat Granite City, block- 
ading the coasts of Louisiana and 
Texas, and was in ten different en- 
gagements there. May 6, 1864, in a 
fight at Calcasieu Pass, La., Read was 
captured and confined in Texas, a 
prisoner of war, for seven and a half 
months. Dec. 19, 1864, broken in 
health, he was released, one of 32 sur- 
vivors out of the 111 originally cap- 
tured, 79 having died from neglect, 
exposure, and insufficient food. As 
soon as possible after his release, he 
joined the United States sloop of war 
Kearsarge, but was obliged from ill 
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health to resign from the service 
March 18, 1865. After resigning from 
the service, Read became a member 
of his father’s firm of William Read & 
Sons, of Boston. He became a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Common Coun- 
cil in 1881, of the Board of Aldermen 
in 1882-83, of the Mass. House of 
Representatives in 1888, and of the 
Senate in 1892 and 1893. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in the Senate. He filled 
many positions which indicated most 
clearly the esteem and confidence in 
which he was held by his fellow citi- 
zens of Cambridge. He was chief 
marshal of the 50th anniversary cele- 
bration at Cambridge, in 1896. He 
was chief marshal of the naval pro- 
cession of the Grand Army National 
Encampment held in Boston in 1904. 
He was a member of Post 56 of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and had 
been vice-commander of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, and a mem- 
ber of Kearsarge Naval Veterans. For 
many years he served with great en- 
ergy and ability as State Commis- 
sioner of the Mass. Nautical Training 
School and the school ships Enter- 
prise and Ranger. He was a trustee of 
the National Sailors’ Home. He was 
commander of the Mass. Commandery 
of the Naval Order of the United 
States. He was President of the Cam- 
bridge Civil Service Association, and 
a member of the National Council of 
the Civil Service Reform League of 
the United States. He delivered the 
memorial address at Harvard in 1900. 
He was chosen one of the electors of 
the Electoral College of Massachu- 
setts in the election of President Taft 
in 1909, and in 1912 was elected a 
delegate to the National Presidential 
Convention in Chicago in favor of 
President Taft. As one of the Class 
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Committee for many years and treas- 
urer of the Class, he was brought into 
intimate contact with the members of 
the Class, and their loss is only tem- 
pered by the thought that he had suf- 
fered much, and that in his death he 
has found rest and peace. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

John William Freeman, son of 
Jonathan and Sarah Ann (March) 
Freeman, was born in Glens Falls, 
N.Y., Oct. 7, 1842. He died at Canan- 
daigua, N.Y., Sept. 28, 1915. At the 
age of six years he was moved with 
the rest of the family to Troy, N.Y. 
He fitted for college under the private 
instruction of Rev. Edgar Bucking- 
ham, son of the late Joseph Bucking- 
ham, of Cambridge. After gradua- 
tion he studied medicine with Dr. 
James R. Wood, in New York City, 
and graduated at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College in March, 1866. He 
was a favorite pupil of Dr. Wood’s 
and gave promise of ability and use- 
fulness in his profession. However, 
Oct. 6, 1866, he was taken to Hart- 
ford for treatment for injury to his 
brain, the result of a blow on his 
head, but gradually grew worse and 
was soon hopelessly insane. He was 
afterwards removed to Canandaigua, 
N.Y., and in a hospital there he has 
remained for a little over 42 years. 
He had been losing strength for several 
months, and four days before his 
death developed broncho-pneumonia 
which was the chief cause of his death. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
George Emery Littlefield was born 
in Boston Aug. 29, 1844, and attended 
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its public schools, fitting for college 
at the Public Latin School. For nearly 
two years after graduation he stud- 
ied Engineering at the Lawrence 
Scientific School. He then took up 
the business of bookseller, and in 
1870 established himself on Cornhill 
in the bookstore which was to take 
its place among the institutions 
of the city. He dealt in all sorts of 
works, but made a specialty of those 
relating to American history and 
genealogy. Those subjects held in- 
tense interest for him. He gathered 
a vast amount of information, and 
earned a reputation that spread 
throughout the country. Those col- 
lecting books for both public and 
private libraries sought his advice, 
and he was a recognized authority on 
Americana in England as well as in 
America. He published several books 
of value. In 1900, Early Boston Book- 
sellers, and later, Early Massachusetts 
Press and Early New England Schools 
and School Books. In 1908 he made 
the necessary arrangements to secure 
a Massachusetts Exhibition of Co- 
lonial Books at the Jamestown Ex- 
position, and prepared for the same a 
catalogue distinguished for its concise 
information and pleasing style. He 
was a member of numerous histori- 
cal societies, and of the Club of Odd 
Volumes and the Society of Colo- 
nial Wars. In the summer of 1915 he 
closed his store and sold or made ar- 
rangements for the sale of all his 
stock of books. In order, however, 
not wholly to retire from business, he 
agreed to take charge of the genealogi- 
cal department of another bookstore. 
He died, however, suddenly, Sept. 4, 
1915. He was married in Cambridge 
in 1870 to Emily F. Willis, who died 
four weeks before him. He also sur- 
vived their only child and grandchild. 
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1868. 
A. D. CHanpuer, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Paul Wentworth, born in Sand- 
wich, N.H., Oct. 28, 1846, died at his 
home in Sandwich, Sept. 30, 1915. 
He was the son of Col. Joseph and 
Sarah Payson (Jones) Wentworth. 
The Wentworth lineage is one of the 
most distinguished in New Hamp- 
shire. His immediate antecedents 
held prominent public positions. He 
was descended from John, Jr. (Harv. 
1768), who signed the original Arti- 
cles of Confederation in 1778; was a 
member of both branches of the N.H. 
Legislature, and an active member 
of the Committee of Safety. John, 
Jr’s., father, John, was several times 
Speaker of the Colonial Legislature, 
and was President of the first Revo- 
lutionary Convention in the State; 
was a judge, and was a colonel of the 
2d N.H. Regiment; John was de- 
scended from William who emigrated 
to New England about 1636, and who 
is the ancestor of all the Wentworths 
in the United States whose origin has 
been traced. William was the 21st in 
descent from Reginald Wentworth, 
the Saxon, living at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, 1066, and whose 
name is written in Doomsday Book, 
in Norman-French, as Rynold De 
Wynterwade and described as the 
Lord of Wentworth, in the Wapen- 
take of Strafford, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Among these ancestors 
were several knights, the Earl of 
Strafford and Richard Wentworth, 
who in 1338 was elevated to the Bish- 
opric of London, and made _ Lord 
High Chancellor of England in the 
reign of Edward III. Wentworth 
graduated at the head of his class at 
Phillips Academy at Andover, and 
delivered the valedictory address. At 
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Harvard he received a détur in the 
Sophomore year, and his Commence- 
ment Part was a dissertation on “* The 
Vitality of Poland.” His rank for the 
entire course was four with 86 per 
cent. He was a member of the Pi Eta 
Society and of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
After graduation he was admitted to 
the bar in 1872. He lived in Sand- 
wich, practising law, engaging in 
farming, and holding various local 
offices, including that of chairman of 
the Selectmen; he was solicitor for 
Carroll County, N.H.; was a member 
of the N.H. House of Representatives; 
and a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of N.H. in 1876. He 
married, November 18, 1872, Miss 
Ellen T. Dunklee, daughter of Jacob 
C. and Sarah T. Dunklee, of Con- 
cord, N.H. His widow survives him, 
and two children, Joseph Wentworth 
(Dart. 1900; Harv. L.L.B. 1903), of 
the Boston Bar, and John Paul Went- 
worth (Dart. 1903,) of St. Louis, Mo. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 

719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Several members of the Class were 
present at the funeral of Mrs. H. C. 
Lodge, as an expression of their sym- 
pathy with their classmate in his 
great bereavement. — The Class _ will 
observe the 45th anniversary of its 
graduation by a dinner at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston on the night 
before Commencement. 


1874. 
C. S. PENHALLow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

John Sidney Patton died Aug. 10, 
1915, in his 68th year. He was born 
Nov. 23, 1847, in Dysartville, N.C. 
In 1862, at 15 years of age, he enlisted 
in the Confederate Army, and took 
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part in the battles of Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg, where his company 
of 60 men was reduced to 30. He 
escaped without injury and did not 
have a single day’s sickness during his 
service. After his discharge from the 
army, he started in at school, having 
an ambition to gain an education, and 
soon finding that he could have noth- 
ing from such meagre schooling as was 
to be had at that time in the South, he 
determined to go North and qualify 
himself for a college course. In the 
spring of 1867 he started on foot, with 
two other boys, arriving at Exeter, 
N.H., in the fall of 1869. During these 
two years and a half he supported 
himself by working in the fields in the 
summer time and attending schools 
in the winter, and teaching at the 
same time in other schools. At Exeter 
he supported himself sawing wood, 
doing chores of all kinds; from Christ- 
mas time to the end of the school year 
he made the beds and swept the rooms 
of the students in Abbott Hall for his 
board. He supported himself in Col- 
lege in the same way, and by scholar- 
ships. After two years he stepped out 
during the Junior year and traveled 
in Europe, for a rest, he said, from 
his hard work. He started from this 
country with a capital of $90, of which 
$40 went to pay his steerage passage 
and outfit. He spent a year abroad, 
walking wherever he went, — most of 
the time, — and the total cost of the 
trip was $265, of which he received 
from America about $150; the rest he 
earned by writing and giving English 
lessons in Germany. On several oc- 
casions he was entirely out of money 
and was hard put to it to earn any. 
On his return he reached Liverpool 
with two shillings only in his pocket, 
expecting that he might be there sev- 
eral weeks before getting a chance to 
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work his way back, and he was get- 
ting anxious about his fall examina- 
tions. He learned, by chance, of a 
lady who was sailing for America with 
three children, and she wanted some 
one to look out for them on the pas- 
sage. He rushed for the steamer, leav- 
ing his luggage at the railroad station, 
made satisfactory arrangements, and 
sailed immediately for home, which he 
reached in time to study up and pass 
his examinations for the Senior year. 
He attended the Harvard Law School 
and was admitted to the bar in Dallas, 
Texas, May 13, 1878. After a year 
there he came to Boston, where he 
continued in the practice of law until 
his death. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. Resp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

John Kidson Woodward died at Hot 
Springs, Va., Sept. 26, 1915, of pneu- 
monia. He had been in poor health 
for along time, never having recovered 
from the effects of a shot through the 
liver received during a raid, in Nov. 
1909, on the Merchant’s National 
Bank of New Albany, Ind., of which 
he was president. For a time his life 
was despaired of, although he re- 
gained his strength to some extent 
after the assault upon him. He left 
the class during his Sophomore year, 
and for many years was president of 
the Merchants’ National Bank of New 
Albany, Ind., until its consolidation 
with the 2d National Bank of that 
city. He was president of the New 
Albany Gas Light & Coke Co. and 
director of the Water Works and 
Street Railway Company, until their 
absorption by other interests. Feb. 
27, 1889, he married at Glenview, Ky., 
Clementine Virginia Davis, who sur- 
vives him. 
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1876. 


E. H. Harpina, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 


James Edwin Cleaves, M.D., died 
at Medford, June 20, 1915. He was the 
son of Edwin W. and Abigail Little- 
field (Eaton) Cleaves; born at Somer- 
ville, July 5, 1853; prepared for Col- 
lege at the High School, Medford; 
graduated with the Class and, in 1879, 
at the Harvard Medical School. 
Cleaves settled in Medford and prac- 
tised there as physician and surgeon. 
He was a member and councillor of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society; 
member of the Medford Board of 
Health for ten years. He was mar- 
ried July 18, 1882, to Emmie S. Nel- 
son. — Frederic Henry Kidder died at 
Medford, Oct. 13, 1915, after a two 
years’ illness with paralysis. He was 
the son of Francis H. and Julia T. 
Kidder; born at Medford, May 5, 
1853; prepared for College at the High 
School, Medford. After graduation 
he studied law in the office of Thomas 
L. Wakefield and at the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, was admitted to 
the Suffolk County Bar in 1879, and 
practised law in Boston. He served 
seven years on the Medford School 
Board; five years as chairman of 
Civil Service Examiners in Medford; 
was a trustee of the Medford Savings 
Bank, and a member of the Medford 
Historical Society. He was married 
Feb. 9, 1881, to Carrie Edith Farns- 
worth. — Willard Knowlton Dyer, 
M.D., died Oct. 18, 1915, at the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. He 
was the son of Micah and Julia Anne 
(Knowlton) Dyer; born at Boston, 
April 21, 1852; prepared for College 
at Phillips Andover Academy; was 
given the degree of A.B. in 1889, as of 
1876; attended the Harvard Medical 
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School for three years, and also stud- 
ied in Vienna and London. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

R. W. Ellis is one of the honorary 
vice-presidents of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs for the 
current year. —G. v.' L. Meyer is 
chairman of the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
Commission of Massachusetts. — A 
bronze tablet placed in the new Acad- 
emy Building of Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N.H., bears the inscription, 
““In memory of Harlan Page Amen, 
A.M., Litt.D., seventh principal of 
the Phillips Exeter Academy, 1895- 
1913. Upbuilder of ideals and re- 
sources, teacher and leader of teach- 
ers, helper of boys to be men, modest, 
zealous, thorough, righteous. ‘ He 
wrought with tireless hand through 
crowded days like one who hastened 
lest the eternal sleep should steal up- 
on him ere his work was done.’ ’’ — 
Frank Herbert Daniels died suddenly, 
from heart disease, at his home in the 
city of New York, Oct. 30. He was 
born at Charlestown Sept. 1, 1856, the 
son of Charles Edwin and Frances 
Maria (Billings) Daniels. He _ pre- 
pared for College at the Boston Latin 
School and was admitted in July, 1875. 
The year after his graduation he spent 
in Europe, traveling most of the time 
but remaining for four months at 
Hanover. On his return home in 1880 
he entered the Harvard Medical 
School, where he graduated in June, 
1884, with the degrees of M.D. cum 
laude, and A.M. From July 1, 1883, 
to Jan. 1, 1884, he had been house 
physician at the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital. The year 1884-85 he 
spent at Munich, Germany, serving, 
by Prof. Winckel’s appointment, as 
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assistant physician at the Frauen- 
klinik. He returned to America in the 
fall of 1885, and in January, 1886, be- 
gan the practice of medicine in New 
York. In May of the same year he 
was appointed physician to the out- 
patient department of the Manhattan 
Hospital, and in April, 1887, was 
elected senior visiting physician to the 
hospital and secretary of its medical 
board. He was also elected in 1887 
curator to the city hospitals on Ran- 
dall’s Island, but on account of other 
work held this position for only a year. 
He was at this time one of the colla- 
borators of the Annual of the Medical 
Sciences, published in 1888, and one of 
the assistants on the Medical Times 
and Register. Later in 1887 he was 
appointed senior visiting physician to 
the J. Hood Wright Memorial Hos- 
pital, and became the chairman of its 
medical board, positions which he held 
for more than twenty-five years, re- 
signing both on Nov. 1, 1912. He was 
of the American Medical 
Association, vice-president of the 
American Medical Jurisprudence So- 
ciety, and a member of the Manhattan 
Medical Society, the Greater New 
York Medical Association, the County 
Medical Society and the Medical So- 
ciety of Jurisprudence, and of the 
Harvard Medical Society of the City 
of New York, of which he was presi- 
dent in 1903-04. He was married at 
Newton, May 11, 1887, to Minnie 
Bigelow Gay, daughter of Charles 
Merrick and Maria Susan Gay, who 
survives him. Of their two children 
only the elder, a daughter, is living. 


a fellow 


1880, 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Nat Maynard Brigham was born 
at Saxonville, March 8, 1856. His 
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father, Alfred Milo Brigham, was a 
soldier of the Civil War and lost his 
life at Petersburg, Va. His mother, 
Caroline (Damon) Brigham, was for 
several years following the war post- 
mistress at Natick, to which place the 
family had removed. Brigham pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Excter 
Academy and entered with the Class 
of °79, but graduated with the Class of 
80. For four years he was a member 
of Bancroft’s famous Varsity Crew 
which was never defeated by Yale. 
He had a tenor voice of unusually 
pure quality, — which made him a 
prominent member of the Glee Club. 
After graduation Brigham was first 
with a publishing house and then for a 
year in the Boston Custom House, 
during which time he organized the 
Lotus Glee Club. In 1885 he went 
West and was for three years at 
Omaha in the real-estate business. 
From there he went to Salt Lake City, 
where he was engaged in the oil 
business. In 1893 he was made U.S. 
Marshall for the Territory of Utah, to 
which position he was reappointed 
when Utah became a State, and served 
until 1897. He was married in 1894, 
at Salt Lake City, to Luella Cobb, 
and in 1898, on account of her ill- 
health, they removed to Pasadena, 
Cal. He was for a time traveling 
passenger agent for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad and had 
traveled extensively in the West, es- 
pecially in Arizona and New Mexico. 
In 1900 he began lecturing on subjects 
connected with the Far West and In- 
dian customs and this became his 
profession for the remainder of his 
life. He made his home at Wheaton, 
Ill., with an office in Chicago, and his 
lecture tours often brought him to 
Massachusetts and among old friends. 
Last spring he had removed his home 
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to Brookline, but while absent on a 
lecture tour, died suddenly, Aug. 9, 
1915, of heart trouble, while boarding 
a train at Hamilton, O. He had been 
at the Commencement celebrations 
at Cambridge in June and to those 
who saw him seemed to be in excellent 
health and spirits. The funeral serv- 
ices and burial were at Natick, which 
he regarded as his old home. He is 
survived by his widow and _ two 
daughters. To the Harvard men who 
knew and were associated with Brig- 
ham, — and they were many and not 
to be distinguished by classes, — it 
will always be difficult to separate the 
impressions of that golden voice from 
the man _ himself, — sincere, pure, 
lovable. — Frank Russak, son of 
Benjamia and Flora (Joel) Russak, 
was born in New York City on April 
10, 1858. He entered the University 
of New York at an unusually early 
age and graduated from that institu- 
tion with honors in his seventeenth 
year. After travel in Europe he pre- 
pared for the Harvard examinations 
with a private tutor and entered with 
the Class of 1880. In his Sophomore 
year impaired health compelled him 
to give up the course and he went 
abroad again in search of health. 
Returning a few years later to New 
York he entered the banking and 
brokerage business, later forming a 
partnership with a brother under the 
name of Russak Brothers. He was an 
amateur pianist of distinction, and 
carried his interest in music through 
life. Some years ago, to start a build- 
ing fund for the erection of the Monte- 
fiore Home for Chronic Invalids in 
New York City, he arranged a pro- 
duction of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operetta Jolanthe, which was per- 
formed by amateurs, several of whom 
later became professionals, with great 
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success. In 1899 he was married to 
Marie Ellene Burnard, a well-known 
opera singer, and after that, having 
retired from business, lived most of the 
time abroad. He died suddenly from 
heart trouble Dec. 4, 1914, on the 
steamship Minnetonka crossing from 
England to the United States. He is 
survived by his widow. — Frederick 
William Sharon was born at San 
Francisco Aug. 2, 1857, and was the 
son of the late Senator William 
Sharon, of Nevada, and his wife Marie 
Anna (Maloy) Sharon. After leaving 
College he made his home until 1896 
in San Francisco, where he was occu- 
pied with the varied interests of his 
family, but not engaged in any active 
business or profession. In that year 
he went to Paris, France, to live, and 
made that city his residence, with oc- 
casional visits to California. During 
the last few years, however, he has 
spent much time in California. His 
death, which occurred at San Fran- 
cisco July 14, 1915, was due to a 
complication of diseases. Sharon was 
married to Louise Tevis Aug. 2, 1884, 
ana their only child, William Tevis 
Sharon, died several years ago. 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

William Noyes died at Boston Oct. 
20, 1915. Noyes was born at Boston, 
Nov. 6, 1857, and entered College 
from F. P. Hopkinson’s School. After 
graduation, he entered the Medical 
School, from which he was graduated 
in 1885. He specialized from the 
start in mental diseases. He was at 
the Danvers Hospital, then resident 
physician at the Baltimore City Lu- 
natic Hospital, at the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, New York, and finally four 
years at the McLean, Somerville, as 
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assistant physician and pathologist. 
During these years, he was for nine 
months at Vienna and Berlin, return- 
ing to organize a laboratory at Mc- 
Lean for research in psychiatry and 
neurology. He was for three years at 
Foxboro, as assistant physician, and 
then for ten years Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Boston Insane Hos- 
pital, men’s department, Mattapan, 
receiving in 1905 appointment as 
general superintendent of the Boston 
Insane Hospital. After laying down 
this work in 1910, he took up private 
practice, living in Jamaica Plain. He 
received an appointment at the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1904, as in- 
structor in mental diseases, and was 
a member of the American Neu- 
rological Society and other kindred 
associations. He married, in 1894, 
Lucia Maria Clapp, who survives him. 
There are two sons. Noyes was uni- 
versally respected by his associates in 
his profession, and was a loyal friend, 
as his friends in ’81 can testify. 


1882. 
H. W. CunnineuaM, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge on May 20 re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Johns Hopkins. — Daniel B. 
Fearing’s magnificent collection of 
over 12,000 books on Angling and 
Fish, the most complete library on the 
subject ever brought together, has 
been given to the College, and, next 
to the Widener books, was the first 
collection to be placed in the new 
Library. — C. H. Stevens, on July 1, 
formed the firm of C. H. & R. L. 
Stevens, Inc., to deal in cotton yarns, 
at 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
with a branch office in Boston. — The 
only living foreign member of the 
Class, Robert Cumming, of Glasgow, 
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Scotland, a successful business man 
and manager of a large insurance 
company, has always taken a keen 
interest and active part in military af- 
fairs, and hoped to serve at the front 
in the present war, but because of his 
age expects the British Government 
will assign him to some home duty. — 
Frederic Warren’s oldest son, Guy, is 
a lieutenant in the English Navy and 
is in command of the torpedo boat 
destroyer Racehorse stationed off Do- 
ver. He was married on June 15 
and was given forty-eight hours’ 
leave of absence on that occasion. — 
Robert Codman, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Maine, died in Boston on 
October 7. He was the son of Robert 
Codman, a prominent lawyer and 
man of affairs in Boston, where he was 
born Dec. 30, 1859, and where he re- 
ceived his early education at Mr. 
Noble’s School. After his graduation 
he studied for three years at the Har- 
vard Law School and received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1885, and became 
associated with his father in the prac- 
tice of law and the care of trust prop- 
erty. Upon the death of his brother, 
Rev. Archibald Codman, in 1891, he 
decided to abandon law and study 
for the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church, his father and 
mother were devout adherents. In 
1894 he became curate of All Saints’ 
Parish at Dorchester, and in the 
following year rector of St. John’s 
Church on Tremont St., Boston. 
On Feb. 24, 1900, he was consecrated 
Bishop of the Diocese of Maine, and 
there, for over fifteen years, he labored 
with marked success. His upright 
character, his executive ability, and 
his steadfast labor accomplished much 
for his diocese, and his death leaves 
a void that it will be difficult to fill. 
He was given the honorary degree of 
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S.T.D. by Trinity College in 1900 and 
by Bishop’s College at Lenoxville, 
Canada, in 1904. Only three weeks 
before his death he was married at 
Bar Harbor to Miss Margaretta 
Biddle Porter, and while on his wed- 
ding journey he was stricken with 
severe brain trouble and removed to 
a Boston hospital where he died. A 
man of rare intellectual accomplish- 
ments and charm of manner he will be 
sadly missed by his Classmates, and 
to his diocese, where he had wrought 
so well, his loss will be well-nigh ir- 
reparable. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

John Chandler died on Aug. 15, at 
Chicago, Ill. The son of John and 
Anna (Perkins) Chandler, he was 
born in Boston, April 18, 1862, and 
prepared for College at Chauncey 
Hall School, where he was in the class 
with Kikkawa, A. G. Weeks, and 
W. C. Winslow. After graduation, in 
September, 1883, he entered the em- 
ploy of Warren & Co., steamship 
agents, of Boston, with whom he re- 
mained connected until 1897. Since 
that time' he had acted as agent for 
various business enterprises, chiefly 
in the West, having his headquarters 
for the most part in Chicago. He was 
married, April 4, 1888, to Lucy Brig- 
ham Foster, who, with a son and 
daughter, survives him. His son, 
John Chandler, Jr., graduated from 
Yale in the Class of 1912. His daugh- 
ter, Dorothy, was married, in June, 
1912, to J. Sloat Fassett, Jr., of New 
York. — At the nineteenth meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
held at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 21, the following 83 men 
were present: C. M. Belshaw, G. B. 
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Dewson, R. B. Ennis, W. O. Edmands, 
M. W. Haskell, F. E. Jennison, Ed- 
ward Kent, D. I. Mackie, A. W. Pol- 
lard, Osgood Putnam, and A. K. 
Stone. This was the largest repre- 
sentation from any Class down to the 
1900's. Dewson, Mackie, Pollard, 
and Stone, with their wives, were 
passengers on the steamer Finland, 
which went through the Canal. Pol- 
lard went on to Japan, and writes the 
Secretary, on a card embellished with 
Japanese characters of his own con- 
struction, that he has enjoyed meet- 
ing “Our Baron Kikkawa.” — Prof. 


.C. H. Grandgent has been appointed 


Exchange Professor at the Sorbonne, 
and will devote the first half of the 
year to his duties there. —C. P. 
Perin, who returned in August after 
a year in India, is considering a prop- 
osition to go back to that country 
for a term of years and associate him- 
self with the Tata Iron Co., which he 
has been instrumental in building up. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Rev. Charles T. Billings has re- 
signed as rector of the First Unitarian 
Church in Lowell, where he has been 
established since Sept. 18, 1896, and 
on Dec. 1, 1915, he will become rector 
of the Belmont Congregational-Uni- 
tarian Church, Belmont. — Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, who is a member of the 
United States Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, presided at the 33d Lake 
Mohonk Conference on the Indian 
and other dependent peoples, which 
was held in October. — Nathaniel 
Cushing Nash died in Boston Oct. 10, 
1915, after an illness of many months. 
He was born in Boston April 4, 1862, 
the son of Nathaniel Cushing and 
Lucy Turner (Briggs) Nash. He pre- 
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pared for college at the private school 
of Mr. and Mrs. David Mack, Bel- 
mont, and at Mr. G. W. C. Noble’s 
school in Boston. After graduating 
with the Class, he was a special stud- 
ent at Harvard during the academic 
term of 1885-86, taking a course in 
history and political economy. Dur- 
ing the years 1891 and 1892 he took a 
course of study in botany in the Grad- 
uate School, receiving the degree of 
A.M. at Commencement in 1892. 
After that he devoted himself prin- 
cipally to the care of his own prop- 
erty, engaging also in a variety of out- 
side interests. He always felt a keen 
interest in the Botanic Garden, and 
for many years served on the com- 
mittee appointed by the Overseers to 
visit that institution. He served also 
on the Committee on Botany, acting 
for several years as its Chairman. He 
gave to the University the botanical 
lecture-room, which was named, in 
memory of his father N. C. Nash. 
His recreations were yachting, fish- 
ing, shooting, and hunting big game. 
He was an expert rifle shot and gave 
much attention to the sport, being a 
director and president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Rifle Association. He was 
a director of the Cambridge Trust 
Company from the time it was found- 
ed and for several years held the posi- 
tion of president of the company. He 
had been a director at different times 
in a number of other corporations and 
was a member of many clubs, pa- 
triotic associations, and societies. He 
was married in Arlington, June 26, 
1884, to Nellie Munro, daughter of 
Nehemiah Munro and Mary Eliza- 
beth (Fiske) Fessenden. His wife and 
one son, Nathaniel Cushing, who was 
born June 19, 1885, survive him. An- 
other son, Edward Fessenden, born 
March 14, 1892, died Aug. 19, 1894. 
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His son Nathaniel graduated at Har- 
vard with the degree of A.B. in 1907, 
and from the Harvard Law School in 
1911 with the degree of LL.B. He is 
now practising his profession in Bos- 
ton. 


1885. 
H. M. Wriuurams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Hon. G. D. Cushing was defeated 
in the primaries by a small plurality 
for the nomination for Governor of 
Massachusetts on the Republican 
ticket. He presided at the Republi- 
can Convention in Boston Oct. 2. He 
is one of the directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Tax Association. — Two ’85 
men have been appointed by Secre- 
tary Daniels on the Naval Advisory 
Board, Prof. A. G. Webster, nomi- 
nated by the American Mathematical 
Society, and B. B. Thayer, by the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. — J. J. Storrow gave a bar- 
becue on his grounds at Lincoln in 
October, the proceeds of which were 
devoted to several war charities. — 
J. B. Newhall is one of the Protective 
Committee of the Boston & Maine 
minority stockholders. — C. W. Birt- 
well has given up sociological work 
as a livelihood and associated himself 
with J. A. Schweinfurth, architect, 
53 State St., Boston, in a business 
capacity. —C. G. Parker has been 
appointed by the New Jersey courts 
receiver of the Rock Island Co. of 
New Jersey and of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. in New Jer- 
sey. —H. M. Williams is treasurer 
of the Judge H. H. Baker Memorial. 
— Col. F. S. Billings has purchased a 
winter residence in Milton. His legal 
residence continues to be at Wood- 
stock, Vt. — O. R. Hansen has built 
a summer home at Bainbridge Is- 
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land on Puget Sound, near Seattle. — 
E. L. Dorr attended the Plattsburg 
Camp for business men in August. — 
R. S. Bickford has associated himself 
with the Nevada Winemucca Gold 
Mine of which V. C. Alderson is 
President. — A memorial of R. S. 
Gorham, attractively printed and 
bound, has been prepared and dis- 
tributed among his friends. 


1886. 

The following changes of address 
should be noted: J. F. McClure, 
R.F.D. 39, Brookfield Center, Ct.; 
W. W. Bruner, 180 Perry St., Oakland, 
Cal.; Gilbert Tompkins, 363 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City.; J. B. 
Harris, 111 Devonshire St., Boston; 
E. B. Jennings, 15 Lincoln St., Exeter, 
N.H. — There were in attendance at 
the San Francisco meeting of the As- 
sociated Clubs the following members 
of ’86: W. W. Bruner, D. H. Coolidge, 
P. L. Campbell, P. R. Frothingham, 
J. H. Huddleston, E. T. Lee, G. B. 
Somers, W. H. Slocum. — A. A. Glea- 
son announces a new partnership in 
which there are associated with him 
J. J. Higgins and W. M. McInnes, 
with offices at 60 State St., Boston. 
— Howard Taylor has just returned 
from the other side where he spent 
some time in France and England. — 
Dr. E. H. Nicholls writes as follows 
of his work abroad: ‘‘ The so-called 
Harvard Surgical Unit, in reality the 
Second Harvard Surgical Unit, the 
earlier one being sent to the American 
Ambulance hospital, was undertaken 
because of a request sent from the 
British War Office, through Sir Wil- 
liam Osler, with the approval of 
Robert Bacon, to the President of 
Harvard University, asking if Har- 
vard would provide a staff for a British 
base hospital. A similar request was 
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sent to Johns Hopkins and to Col- 
umbia Universities. Ata meeting held 
in New York in the latter part of 
April, with representatives from the 
three universities, it was agreed that 
the three universities would provide 
a staff for a British base hospital for 
at least six months, Harvard to take 
the first three months. It was del- 
egated to me to organize Harvard’s 
contingent. This contingent 
sisted of 34 medical officers and 75 
nurses. The medical officers were 
drawn, with three exceptions, from 
greater Boston, and all were gradu- 
ates of the Harvard Medical School, 
and more than half were professors or 
other officers of instruction in connec- 
tion with the Harvard Medical School. 
The nurses were drawn from the train- 
ing schools of eastern Massachusetts. 
The entire party left New York, June 
27, for the three months’ service, and 
after a delay of ten days in London for 
equipment, the contingent went to a 
British base hospital, not far from Bou- 
logne, and was put in charge of a 1000- 
bed military hospital. The work was 
the usual army work, including about 
one third medical cases. The work was 
chiefly infected wounds and the re- 
moval of foreign bodies, mostly shrap- 
nel. Various clinical reports will be 
made by the members of this party 
later. The work, on the whole, was 
very creditably performed. The Unit 
obtained an enviable reputation. 
Notable in the work was the work of 
the dental men, and the head dental 
man, with two assistants, still re- 
mains in France in charge of a cen- 
tral dental infirmary, to which all 
fractured jaw cases are sent, for so- 
called reconstruction work. The work 
was extremely interesting, not only 
from a clinical point of view, but from 
the point of human interest. Forty of 
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the nurses are now remaining in the 
same hospital. Harvard is now plan- 
ning to send on another contingent 
to fill up the gaps of the first line, and 
the organization of that party is now 
under way.” — Two days after sending 
in the notes above, Dr. J. H. Huddle- 
ston, secretary of the Class, died in 
New York City of pneumonia on Oct. 
30. A notice will appear later. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

George Perkins Knapp was born in 
Bitlis, Turkey, June 13, 1863; grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1887; 
from Hartford Theological Seminary 
in 1890; ordained to the Christian 
ministry and appointed missionary of 
the American Board in 1890; married 
July 2, 1890, to Miss Anna J. Hunt of 
Barre; served in Bitlis 1890-96, Con- 
stantinople 1896-97, Harpoot and 
Bitlis, 1897-1914; died in August, 1915. 
He leaves a wife and four children, all 
of whom are in this country. Knapp 
was 25 years a missionary in Turkey. 
His father and mother were mission- 
aries before him; and all the tragic ex- 
periences through which he passed 
were not able to drive him from the 
distracted people to whom he had de- 
voted hislife. After spending six years 
in Bitlis, he was arrested on a wholly 
false charge of inciting sedition, was 
made a prisoner in his own house, 
where his enemies watched him so 
closely that for weeks he dared not 
show himself at door or window. It 
was intended to deport him from 
Turkey, but with great courage and 
persistence he asserted his right of 
having a trial at Constantinople. 
This brought a stay in the proceed- 
ings. For ten years from 1899 Knapp 
was in Harpoot, where he did much to 
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improve the agricultural and indus- 
trial conditions, and to relieve the 
oppressed people. He died in Diar- 
bekir some time during August of this 
year from causes which are not yet 
known. But his sympathy for the 
Armenians and his activities in their 
behalf make it seem clear that in some 
way his death is to be connected with 
the atrocities which are now being 
perpetrated upon the Armenian peo- 
ple. His loyalty to the cause to which 
he gave himself was noble and com- 
plete. 


1888. 
G. L. Pustirer, Sec., 
412 Barrister’s Hall, Boston. 

Charles M. Cabot died suddenly at 
Beverly Sept. 5. He had not been in 
good health during the summer, but 
his condition was improving and his 
friends were very hopeful. Aug. 2 he 
had withdrawn from the firm of 
Moors & Cabot, of which he had long 
been a member. Cabot had served 
the Class with great skill and fidelity 
as Class Treasurer and as Treasurer 
of the Special 25th Anniversary Fund. 
Besides the cares of his regular busi- 
ness he had in recent years been able 
to devote much energy, perhaps too 
much for his own well-being, to phil- 
anthropic and charitable objects. 
To the general public he is perhaps 
best known for his successful cam- 
paign to obtain better working condi- 
tions for the employees of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation. — H.L. Mason has 
been elected president of the Cecilia 
Society of Boston, a long-established 
organization of high rank, devoted 
to choral music. — E. R. Thayer died 
Sept. 14 at Boston. It is planned to 
have a suitable memorial prepared by 
the Class at a later date. A memoir 
is given elsewhere in the Magazine. 
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— Charles S. Hervey is deputy comp- 
troller of New York City. — W. S. 
Mills published in April last a book on 
The Practice of Medicine. 


1890. 
Josern W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
Robert F. Herrick has been ap- 
pointed head coach of the Harvard 
crews. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 

The Secretary has sent various 
communications to his classmates. 
Those who have not paid attention to 
his earnest appeals for assistance in the 
Class Report should do so at once. 
Also those who have not had their 
pictures taken must do so at once, 
otherwise the Report will be so de- 
layed that the Secretary will not be 
able to fulfil his part of the agree- 
ment mentioned in his circulars dated 
Oct. 15 and 25. Your codperation is 
absolutely necessary. — The Class 
Committee has added to the Boston 
Committee for the 25th Anniversary 
Fund Rev. Henry B. Washburn, and 
to the Middle West Committee, Murry 
Nelson, Jr. Arthur V. Woodworth 
has been appointed Chairman of 
Committee on Entertainment of 
Wives and Children of Members. — 
Francis G. Caffey made an address 
before the Alabama State Bar Asso- 
ciation at Montgomery on the United 
States Cotton Futures Act. — Fran- 
cis Rogers has been appointed In- 
structor in Singing in the Yale School 
of Music. — Frederick G. Morgan 
went to London again during the sum- 
mer, but has returned to his home 
at Aurora, Cayuga County, N.Y. — 
Prof. Angelo Hall has published a 
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pamphlet on Songs of Love and War. 
— J. R. Finlay is a collaborator with 
other mining engineers in the pub- 
lication of the Rules and Regulations 
for Metal Mines, of the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, at 
Washington. — Regis H. Post, former 
Governor of Porto Rico, has been at 
the Plattsburg camp this summer. — 
John Lockwood Dodge has been giv- 
ing exhibitions in bronco busting at 
American Falls, Idaho. — V. Sydney 
Rothschild has been living abroad for 
some time. He now represents the 
Big Four Packing House in Genoa, 
Italy, retaining his association with 
a stock-brokerage office in New 
York. — Frederick W. Burlingham 
has renounced his stock-brokerage 
office and is now established as a life 
insurance counselor at 821 Corn Ex- 
change Bank Bldg., Chicago. — Gib- 
son T. Williams has been for some 
time in Germany. His address is The 
Deutsche Bank, Munich, but he is 
living at Oberammergau. — Rev. 
Henry Phipps Ross is at Rossmont, 
Chamcook, St. Andrews, New Bruns- 
wick. —H. J. George is with the 
Miscoe Spring Water Company at 
Mendon. — The address of Edward 
L. Baker is 1508 Sheridan Road, 
North, Lake Forest, Ill. — Members 
representing the Class of 1891 on the 
S.S. Finland through the Panama 
Canal to San Francisco for the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs were 
Rev. Minot Simons and Andrew 
Oliver. At San Francisco they met 
Dr. William H. Allen, Nicholas Long- 
worth, Lewis K. Morse, Alfred Sutro, 
Rev. James R. Jenkins, Charles W. 
Willard, Torrey Everett, Charles R. 
Detrick, and William J. Farquhar. 
The Secretary received a pleasant 
telegram from these representatives 
the night of the dinner. — Friends of 
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the late Harvey H. Baker have re- 
cently sent out a communication for 
subscriptions toward a fund in mem- 
ory of our classmate “ To Promote 
the Efficiency of the Juvenile Courts of 
Massachusetts.” The purpose of this 
fund is, first, to publish a study of 
Judge Baker’s life and work; second, 
through lectures and publications, to 
bring to the attention of the public 
the latest results of juvenile court 
progress, whether here or elsewhere; 
third, to foster and develop the work 
which had become such a large part 
of Judge Baker’s life. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Henry M. Williams, 
16 State Street, Boston. — B. A. 
Gould has published a book, The War 
Thoughts of an Optimist. 


1892. 


Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

T. W. Lamont was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
at the annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. — The following members of the 
Class attended the Plattsburg Camp in 
August: W. W. Churchill, J. Codman, 
N. L. Francis, J. W. Ganson, H. T. 
King, P. L. Spalding, T. C. Tebbets, 
C. C. Walker, F. N. Watriss, A. M. 
White, A. Woods. — Joseph Allen was 
recently elected to the Common Coun- 
cil of White Plains, N.Y.—W. D. 
Orcutt’s latest novel is entitled The 
Bachelors (Harper & Brothers). 


1893. 

S. F. BatcHeper, Sec., 

721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
Edward Heman Carpenter died of 
Bright’s disease at Castine, Me., Oct. 
3, 1915. He was born at Chicago, 
March 28, 1870, the son of George 
Nathaniel and Agnes Anthea (Wil- 
liams) Carpenter. His family, which 
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was of old Vermont stock, soon re- 
turned to New England, and settled 
in Brookline. He fitted at the high 
school there, and entered Harvard in 
1889, as a regular member of 93. For 
seven years after graduation he fol- 
lowed his father’s businessin the Mass. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. He took an 
active part in the civic and religious 
life of Brookline, serving on commit- 
tees and holding various offices in 
the First Parish Church and the Re- 
publican town organization. In Octo- 
ber of 1900, on two days’ notice, he 
removed to Castine, to take sole own- 
ership and management of a twine and 
netting factory, which he called the 
“Castine Line & Twine Co.’”’ Here 
he remained till the end of his life. He 
built up this business to large propor- 
tions, and sent his fishing-lines from 
Newfoundland to the Pacific Coast. 
Again he entered vigorously and help- 
fully into the life of his community, 
as secretary of the Republican town 
committee, superintendent of schools, 
president of the local board of trade, 
etc. He was always much interested 
in boys’ clubs, and was president of 
the “ Castine Fraternity ” of young 
men. He keenly enjoyed out-of-door 
sports, especially tennis, and the 
healthy simple life of a Maine coast 
town. His temperament was genial 
and buoyant, his friends many, his 
work honest and well done, his avoca- 
tions useful to his day and genera- 
tion, and his record a credit to the 
Class. In January, 1895, he married 
Lillian Saunders Cummings, of Brook- 
line, who, with three children, sur- 
vives him. — Guy Stevens Callender 
died of cerebral hemorrhage Aug. 8, 
1915, at Indian Neck, Conn. He was 
born Nov. 9, 1865, at Hart’s Grove, 
O., whither his father, Robert Foster 
Callender, had removed from the old 
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family town of Sheffield. His mother, 
Ivis Winslow, was a descendant of 
the Winslows of Plymouth Colony. 
Brought up on the farm, he longed for 
a college training, and finally worked 
his way through Oberlin, graduating 
in 1891. Unsatisfied, he came the 
next year to the Harvard Graduate 
School, where he experienced, as he 
used to say, the great awakening of 
his life. He received the A.B. in 1894, 
“as of 1893”; at the same time he 
took the A.M. After further study he 
took his Ph.D., on a thesis in Eco- 
nomics, in 1897. Meantime he gave 
the courses in Political Economy at 
Wellesley, and from 1897 to 1900 was 
an instructor at Harvard, conducting 
a course which he himself created, in 
American Economic History. In the 
latter year he was called to Bowdoin 
as Professor of Political Economy, 
and in 1903 took up the same work at 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, 
which proved to be his permanent 
post. His specialty was the American 
history of his subject, and in it he be- 
came the leading authority. His books 
and his contributions to the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics have been 
called condensed masterpieces. His 
courses for graduate students in par- 
ticular were the admiration of every 
man who took them. His enormous 
fund of facts, the skill with which he 
presented them, the acuteness of his 
mental processes, his inflexible hon- 
esty and sincerity, the generosity with 
which he shared the fruits of his labors 
with his colleagues, his untiring energy 
and vitality, made him an_ ideal 
teacher. Though he was “‘a singularly 
detached intellectual force, pursuing 
truth for its own sake, never dis- 
tracted by personal interest, fearing 
no condemnation, seeking no favor,” 
yet he was an intensely human and 
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inspiring companion, full of courage 
and hearty good-fellowship — a manly 
man. In spite of increasing illness he 
spared himself at no point where he 
could aid the College, his last contri- 
bution being a large share in the plans 
for the new business courses at Shef- 
field. And thus he wore himself out in 
harness for his beloved work. In June, 
1904, he married Harriet Rice, of 
Cambridge, who, with one son, sur- 
vives him. — Gilbert Francis Ordway 
was killed by a fall while climbing 
Mt. Rainier in Washington, Aug. 19, 
1915. He was born at Dorchester, 
Feb. 26, 1870, the son of George Fran- 
cis and Julia Maria (Gilbert) Ordway. 
He fitted at the Dorchester High and 
entered Harvard with the Class of 
°94. Completing his course in three 
years, he joined ‘93 as a senior. He 
then studied law at Boston Univer- 
sity, receiving his LL.B. in 1896. He 
entered active practice with I. R. 
Clark, of Boston, and later became a 
partner with him, under the title of 
Clark & Ordway. Here he continued 
till his death, announcing “no 
change ”’ in each successive Class Re- 
port. From 1899 to 1903 he was an 
instructor in the Boston University 
‘Law School. During the earlier years 
of his practice he took part in Repub- 
lican politics, as a member of the Bos- 
ton City Committee and the State 
Committee, and also as a campaign 
speaker. His professional work, how- 
ever, became increasingly arduous, 
and of late years absorbed all his time 
and interest. His vacations were 
spent in walking and mountaineering 
trips; he became an experienced ama- 
teur alpinist, so that his death was 
peculiarly unexpected and regrettable. 
In June, 1907, he married Gertrude 
S. Worthington, of Caldwell, N.J., 
who survives him. 











1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Allan Bradshaw Fay died in Wash- 
ington, July 5, after an operation for 
appendicitis. He prepared for college 
at the Friends’ School and the High 
School of Washington. After obtain- 
ing the degrees of A.B. and A.M., he 
spent two years on a California ranch 
for the sake of his health, and then 
was appointed instructor and later 
Professor at Gallaudet College; in the 
noble profession of teaching the deaf, 
he won notable success. He was an 
efficient member of the Washington 
Harvard Club, serving since 1909 as 
Secretary of its Scholarship Com- 
mittee. He was also Secretary of the 
Federal Schoolmen’s Club and as- 
sisted his father in editing the A meri- 
can Annals of the Deaf. — The Secre- 
tary has only recently learned of the 
death of Elliott Baird Coues. His 
sister, Mrs. Nelson O'Shaughnessy, 
writes: “‘ After obtaining the degree 
of M.D. at Bellevue and engaging for 
a year in general practice, he turned 
his attention to laboratory and pa- 
thological work. He first was drawn 
to the study of malaria and went to 
the tropics, Haiti and Santo Domin- 
go, remaining there for several years. 
After two years in Vienna, he re- 
turned to New York and entered the 
Carnegie Research Institute. His 
constitution had been undermined by 
fevers contracted in the West Indies, 
though this seemed to have little 
effect on his tireless energy. During an 
outbreak of meningitis in New York 
nine years ago, he spent, through many 
weeks, eighteen hours a day, working 
side by side with Dr. Simon Flexner 
for the discovery of a meningitis 
serum (afterwards completed by Dr. 
Flexner). Under this strain his health 
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gave way, and he came to me in Ber- 
lin in 1905 where he was still able to do 
some work in the Virchow Hospital. 
Again he insisted on returning to New 
York, where, after a ravaging attack 
of fever that same autumn, he was 
obliged to abandon work. He lived in 
Switzerland for seven years on a 
chaise longue. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the torture of those long years 
of inaction. He would often say that 
they had not been wasted, as he had 
thought out several lines of work, 
especially on cancer, for a book on 
which he was preparing material. 
After great agonies heroically sup- 
ported, he passed away, on Jan. 2, 
1913.” — R. T. W. Moss is serving 
with the Allies in Serbia. — F. L. 
Olmsted has resigned the Charles 
Eliot Professorship of Landscape 
Architecture at Harvard. —D. A. 
Ellis has been appointed Lecturer on 
School Administration at Harvard. 


1895. 
Cass CoMMITTEE, 
50 State St., Room 50, Boston. 

The Committee appointed on Com- 
mencement Day to arrange for the 
election of a Class Secretary sent out 
notices during the last week in Octo- 
ber calling for nominations. The Com- 
mittee requested that any five mem- 
bers of the Class who desired to make 
a nomination for the Class Secretary- 
ship send the name of their candidate, 
together with their own names, to W. 
S. Youngman, 19 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, chairman of the Committee, be- 
fore Dec. 1, 1915. The Committee, be- 
lieving that the work of the Secretary 
in the next five years — particularly 
the preparation for the reunion of the 
Class on the 25th anniversary of its 
graduation — is likely to be onerous, 
recommends that an assistant secre- 
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tary be provided for, this assistant 
to be appointed by the man who is 
elected Class Secretary, in order to 
insure cooperation. As soon as practic- 
able after the nominations are closed, 
this Committee will prepare .a ballot 
to be sent to every member of the 
Class. The Committee will call for a 
postal ballot on these candidates, all 
ballots to be forwarded to the chair- 
man of the Committee, at the address 
given above, before the date set on the 
ballot for the closing of the polls. The 
candidate receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes will be declared elected. 
When the selection has been made, 
the Committee will ask the success- 
ful nominee to make his appointment 
for assistant secretary, and the name 
and address of the new Secretary and 
of his assistant will be sent to the 
Class. — A. S. Pier gives, in the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin for Oct. 6, a very 
vivid account of the life at the Platts- 
burg Camp. In addition to Pier, the 
following °95 men attended the Au- 
gust camp: R. C. Grew, E. J. Holmes, 
G. L. Lincoln, H. W. Smith, and J. W. 
Worthington. — Alonzo Rothschild, a 
temporary member of the Class, was 
accidentally drowned while bathing 
near his home, Brook Farm, East 
Foxboro, Sept. 29, 1915. He was 
born in New York City, Oct. 30, 1862, 
and after a successful career in New 
York as a journalist, and as editor of 
the Jewelers’ Weekly, came to Har- 
vard in 1891 to study English com- 
position and literature. He spent 
one year in College, and then went 
to live at East Foxboro, where, up to 
the time of his death, he had devoted 
himself to writing. In addition to 
various articles of note, most prom- 
inent of which is a short biography 
of Nathan Hale, he wrote Lincoln, 
Master of Men. As was pointed out 
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by a speaker at our recent Vicennial 
Dinner, this is one of the best books 
yet written about Lincoln, and will 
long stand as a noteworthy study of 
those qualities of leadership which 
contributed so largely to Lincoln’s 
success. A second book on Lincoln, 
dealing with another aspect of his 
character, was ready for the press at 
the time of Rothschild’s death, and 
will appear later. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Changes of address: F. H. Rathbun, 
540 W. 122d St., New York; G. E. 
Smith, 38 Garden Place, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. — Plans are being made for the 
Twentieth Reunion which will occur 
next June. You will receive notices 
giving all details of the events from 
June 21-25, 1916. The Fifth Class 
Report is to be issued for this Reunion 
and you are requested to send prompt- 
ly to the Secretary the information 
asked for on the special blank you will 
receive for this purpose. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Dr. D. Cheever, surgeon on the 
staff of the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, is to be in charge of the Second 
Harvard Surgical Unit which is soon 
to be established at one of the British 
Base hospitals. —C. P. Drury is 
serving as a member of the Special 
Committee on Taxation appointed by 
Gov. Walsh to report its findings and 
recommendations to the next legisla- 
ture. —J. D. Phillips was recently 
elected treasurer of Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. — A. W. Blakemore is a can- 
didate for Mayor of Newton. He 


served several terms on the Board of 
Aldermen, and was chairman of the 
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Board during the latter years of his 
service. — Rev. H. E. Safford, upon 
completion of his leave of absence, 
is returning to his missionary duties 
at the Baptist College at Rangoon, 
Burma. He sailed from Seattle Oct. 
19 on the steamship Aki-Maru. On 
hisarrival at Yokohama he goes by rail 
to Kobe, then by boat to Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Singapore, and Penang; 
and from this last point by another 
steamer to Rangoon. — The Secre- 
tary has received from C. M. Weld 
the following pamphlets, The Oris- 
kany Iron Ores of Virginia, and The 
Ancient Sedimentary Iron Ores of 
British India. — Please note the fol- 
lowing changes of address: Dr. N. V. 
Wood, 520 Beacon St., Boston; E. 
Croker, 50 Congress St., Boston; W. 
L. Garrison, Jr., home address, 65 
Sterling St.. W. Newton. — The 
Spokane Chronicle of Sept. 2 contains 
a notice of the death of Frank Taber 
Bement at St. Luke’s Hospital, Spo- 
kane, Wash., on Sept. 2, 1915. He 
was the son of John Porter and Mary 
Elizabeth (Taber) Bement, and was 
born at Waverly, Iowa, Sept. 4, 1871. 
Before coming to Harvard he received 
the degrees of B.S. and A.B. from 
Upper Iowa University. His connec- 
tion with the Class was only during 
the College year 1896-97. After re- 
ceiving his A.B. degree at Harvard 
he entered the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Spokane, and became the 
senior member of the Bement-Harold 
Lumber Co. He married Mabel 
Estella Newcomb Jan. 12, 1899, at 
Shell Rock, Ia. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, and two daughters. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 


George Oakes Tobey, Jr., son of 
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George O. and Blanche H. (Water- 
man) Tobey, was born in Augusta, 
Me., Sept. 24, 1876, and died at Ware- 
ham, Aug. 11, 1915, as the result of 
appendicitis. Tobey prepared for Har- 
vard under a private tutor and en- 
tered College in 1894 in the Class of 
98. He received his degree of A.B. 
with the Class and then entered the 
Law School. He remained there for 
two years, but withdrew during the 
years 1900 and 1901. He passed the 
Massachusetts Bar examination in 
1901; returned to the Law School that 
year; received his degree of LL.B. in 
the spring of 1902 and after gradua- 
tion entered the law office of Stetson 
& Stetson, New Bedford, where he re- 
mained until March, 1903. In 1903 
he was elected selectman to the town 
of Wareham for a period of three 
years; also overseer of the poor and 
assessor. In 1906 he was again elected 
selectman and acted as chairman for 
that body. Since that period he has 
lived in Wareham, where he practised 
law and became identified with the 
local interests. Tobey was unmarried. 


1899. 
ArTHUR Apams, Sec., 
7 Water St., Room 912, Boston. 

Robert A. Leeson and Walworth 
Pierce have been elected directors of 
the New England Trust Co., Bos- 
ton. — E. P. Davis has been elected 
vice-president of the Northwestern 
Trust Co., of St. Paul, Minn. — 
James A. Moyer has been appointed 
by the Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation, with the approval of the 
Council, director of the Department 
of University Extension and Cor- 
respondence Instruction. — E. B. 
Tewksbury has changed his address 
to 44 Morningside Drive, N.Y. City. 
— Claude C. Leitner, 10 Tremont 
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St., Boston, ‘“‘ announces removal of 
office from 158 Summer St. to the 
above address for efficiency and the 
installation of a telephone for your 
convenience.” — Edwin E. Perry has 
moved his office to 50 Congress St., 
Room 716, Boston. — J. W. Farley 
and P. D. Haughton were among 
those who attended the training camp 
for business and professional men at 
Plattsburg, N.Y., in August and 
F. M. Alger attended one at Fort 
Sheridan, Mich. — Carl G. John, Jr., 
died March 9, 1915, at Pasadena, Cal. 
— George D. Dutton is treasurer of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser. — Ed- 
ward E. Elder has moved his law 
office to 60 State St., Room 607, Bos- 
ton. — Henry W. Thompson has been 
elected a member of the council of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


1900. 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Scc., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

Addresses: E. F. Metcalf, business, 
309 West Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y.; 
E. D. Gould, home, 1368 Common- 
wealth Ave., Allston; A. S. Friend, 
home, 120 West 86th St., New York; 
Capt. W. H. Armstrong, U.S.A., Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan.; A. A. Benesch, 
home, 1106 E. 99th St., Cleveland, 
O.; M. Davis, home, 701 North E St., 
Tacoma, Wash.; F. B. Cherington, 
business, 115 Middle Divinity Hall, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; F. E. 
Smith, Jr., Lincoln St., Hingham; 
Dr. J. T. Williams, 74 Water St., 
Morristown, N.J.; G. W. Walter, care 
of Franklin Walter, Jr., 89 Winthrop 
Road, Brookline; R. C. Dunning, 


care of Mrs. Katharine M. C. Mere- 
dith, care of American Express Co., 
Paris, France; E. Heard, 20 Louisburg 
Sq., Boston; Cecil H. Taylor, home, 
616 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
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A. F. Gotthold, home, 165 West 58th 
St., N.Y. City; C.S. Gilman, N. Main 
St., Wolfboro, N.H.; T. D. Brown, 
business, 5 Park Sq., Room 35, Bos- 
ton. — For the last 15 years E. H. 
Smith has been engaged in civil en- 
gineering, including railroad, munic- 
ipal, and highway engineering. His 
home address is 26 Vermont St. and 
his business address is 1373 State 
St., Springfield. — Oct. 4, Capt. M. 
Churchill gave anillustrated talk at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on ‘* Mod- 
ern Field Artillery.’’ During the past 
summer he has been senior instructor 
at the joint field artillery camp at 
Tobyhanna, Pa.— R. W. Stone pub- 
lished in June Bulletin No. 612 of the 
United States Geological Survey, 
Guide Book to Western United States; 
The Overland Route. — R. D. Crane 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Board of Trade, Cambridge.— G. G. 
Hubbard is in the aviation branch of 
the English army. His address is 
Squadron No. 1, Royal Flying Corps, 
British Expeditionary Force, France. 
—R. J. Graves is vice-president of 
the Harvard Club of New Hamp- 
shire. — G. C. Kimball is treasurer of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
A. S. Gilman’s health failed two years 
ago. In recovering it he has been en- 
gaged in farming at Saxton’s River, 
Vt., and writes that he has become so 
engrossed in that pursuit of happiness 
that he would like to end his days 
milking a cow. — P. Whitney has a 
20,000-acre ranch in the Sacramento 
Valley, Cal., where he grows every- 
thing from oranges to hay and raises 
everything from chickens to race- 
horses. He contributes occasionally 
to newspapers and _ periodicals. — 
E. F. Metcalf is general manager of 
the Columbian Rope Company, vice- 
president of Foster, Ross & Co., and 
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director of the Nat. Bank of Auburn, 
all of Auburn, N.Y.; also a director 
of the American Mutual Compensa- 
tion Ins. Co., New York City, and 
trustee of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Auburn. — Among the ’00 
men who attended the camp at Platts- 
burg last summer were C. D. Draper, 
D. G. Harris, C. Hatch, S. Forbes, 
J.S. Cochrane, J. L. Saltonstall, E. H. 
George, G. H. Mifflin, Jr., J. M. Glid- 
den, L. Williams, R. C. Bolling, 
B. A. G. Fuller, T. M. Shaw, H. Tap- 
pin, and F. E. Smith, Jr. —J. S. 
Minary is with the Louisville Ry. 
Co., Louisville, Ky. — F. Wyman, 
2d, organized in 1914 the Andrew 
Kerr Co., which is engaged in growing 
clams at Plymouth. — R. B. Bedford 
is manager of the eastern branch of the 
Clarage Fan Co., Singer Bldg., N.Y. 
City. — W. G. Mortland is president 
of the Mortland Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. — E. H. Moeller is an ar- 
chitect with offices at 392 Pearl St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. His home address is 
136 Hodge Ave. — H. K. Boutwell 
has been appointed assistant in bac- 
teriology and F. B. Talbot instructor 
in pediatrics at the Harvard Medical 
School for one year from Sept. 1, 1915. 
— F. H. Simonds has recently pub- 
lished The Great War; The Second 
Phase. (N.Y., Mitchell Kennerley, 
1915.) —J. S. Cochrane was in 
charge of the squad of the American 
Ambulance Corps at St. Pol until his 
resignation last spring. — R. W. Steb- 
bins had temporary charge of one of 
the squads in the Dunkirk section 
of the American Ambulance. — H. B. 
Stanton also is working in one of the 
branches of the American Ambulance 
Corps in Paris. — J. D. Barney has 
been appointed assistant in genito- 
urinary surgery at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1915. — Frederick Hall Beals died at 
Newark, N.J., Oct. 16. After grad- 
uating he taught science in Worcester 
for two years and then returned to 
Harvard and took graduate work in 
physics, receiving an A.M. in 1903. 
He went West and taught physics in 
Los Angeles, Cal., for six years, three 
of them as a professor in Occidental 
College. In 1909 hecame East, taught 
for a time in Plainfield and for the last 
four years in Newark. Beals wrote for 
scientific journals and was keenly in- 
terested in the improvement of phys- 
ics teaching throughout the coun- 
try. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

The following changes of address 
should be noted: Capt. Brainerd Tay- 
lor is now located at Fort Adams, 
Newport, R.I.; H. S. Hyde is living 
at 43 Dwight St., Brookline; N. T. 
Weitzel is in Frankfort, Ky.; De- 
Lancey P. White is now located in 
White Building, Utica, N.Y.; J. F. 
Briggs, 263 Pleasant St., New Bed- 
ford; Vanderveer Custis, 4746 18th 
Ave., Seattle, Wash.; H. C. Small, 
1111 E. 75th St. Terrace, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Chas. R. Small, 38 Cres- 
cent St., Cambridge; A. P. Young, 
294 Ashmont St., Dorchester; D. C. 
Williams, Culpeper, Va.; C. H. Wy- 
man, 1627 Tremont St., Denver, Col. 
— Our Class Tree, an elm, has been 
planted in the Yard about halfway be- 
tween University and Harvard Halls. 
— W. L. Cropley, formerly a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Markoe, Mor- 
gan & Whitney, is now associated with 
Messrs. White, Weld & Co., 14 Wall 
St., N.Y. City. — Seven members of 
the Class attended the military in- 
struction camp at Plattsburg from 
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Sept. 6 to Oct. 10. One of the drill 
masters was lst Lieut. H. T. Bull, who 
is one of the Class representatives in 
the regular army. — Addresses are 
wanted for the following: Rev. Wayne 


Heyser Bowers, Frank Ellsworth 
Elliott, Dwight Durkee Evans, John 
Chapman Hilles Fitz, George Rupe 
Ford, Robert Chester Goodale, Fer- 
dinand Hérstmann, Robert Hayne 
Leavell, Owen Orville Miller, Cecil 
Albert Moore, Philip Hooper Moore, 
William Bleecker Newlin, Silas Frank 
Poole, Philip Lawrence Whitney. — 
W. H. Laverack, who is in business in 
Buffalo and has rarely returned to 
Cambridge since graduation, was one 
of the Class to appear for the Yale 
Game on Nov. 20. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

The following changes of address 
should be noted: J. Oakley Carson, 
Mahin Advertising Agency, Monroe 
Building, Chicago, Ill., residence, 
Hinsdale, Ill.; George Oliver Car- 
penter, Jr., 1226 Pierce Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. — C. P. Kendall, who has 
been principal of the Oliver Ames 
High School in North Easton, has 
been made the head of Howard 
Seminary, a school for girls in West 
Bridgewater. — H. C. Thorndike has 
been appointed a special justice of the 
Brockton police court. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 
Charles Robert Cross, Jr., died 
Oct. 9, 1915, at the military hospital 
at Dinard, France, as a result of in- 
juries received by the overturning of 
an automobile in which he was carry- 
ing supplies to the hospital for the 
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American Distribution Service. Cross 
was born in Boston, June 17, 1881. 
His father, Prof. Charles R. Cross, has 
been for many years Professor of Phys- 
ics at Mass. Institute of Technology. 
His mother, Marianna Pike, came from 
an old Newburyport family. He re- 
ceived his education for College at 
Noble & Greenough’s School, Boston, 
and entered College in the autumn of 
1899 with the Class of 1903. He re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in due course, 
then attended the Harvard Law 
School for three years, taking his 
LL.B. there in 1906. He then took a 
year’s work at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, having the intention of 
taking up patent law as his specialty. 
He never carried out this idea, how- 
ever, but went at once into the office 
of Boyden, Palfrey, Bradlee & Twom- 
bly, general law practitioners in Bos- 
ton. He stayed in their office until the 
summer of 1913, when he decided 
either to start in practice independ- 
ently or to go into business. He went 
for several months on a hunting trip 
in the Canadian Northwest, then 
spent the next winter without occu- 
pation. He went again in the spring of 
1914 on a long trip hunting big game 
in the Canadian Northwest. Shortly 
after his return to the East in Janu- 
ary, 1915, he went to France with the 
idea of doing some useful work for the 
Allied cause. For several weeks he 
drove an automobile ambulance in 
the American Ambulance Service at 
Dunkirk, France. He then offered 
his services to Dr. Richard P. Strong, 
head of the American Sanitary Com- 
mission in Serbia, and went by way of 
Austria-Hungary to Nish, where for 
several months he assisted the Com- 
mission in the executive features of its 
work. About July 1, 1915, he re- 
turned to Paris and engaged actively 
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in the work of the American Distri- 
bution Service in distributing sup- 
plies of all kinds to some 700 military 
hospitals throughout France. It was 
while engaged in this valuable work 
that he met his untimely death. Al- 
though Cross made the law his pro- 
fession, his greatest interest in life was 
in facing the dangers and excitements 
of strenuous outdoor sport. During 
his college course, he became an ex- 
pert mountaineer, in the course of his 
four summers climbing most of the 
difficult Swiss peaks. This side of his 
life cannot be described more poeti- 
cally than he has written of it himself 
in the Decennial Report: ‘‘ During the 
first four years after leaving the Law 
School I hunted for many months in 
the Northwest; I saw a summer pass 
and a fall while I traveled the woods 
and mountains of the upper Stickeen 
and the head-waters of the Mackenzie 
in search of bear and moose and sheep; 
a spring came and a summer went as 
I wandered among the snowy cloud- 
shrouded peaks of the Alaska penin- 
sula, trailing the great brown bear in 
his haunts by the Behring Sea; and 
again as I followed the bear and the 
white sheep of the North over the 
ragged mountains of the Kenai, the 
fall days grew short and the winter’s 
snows drove down. And in the last 
three years, even since I perforce have 
become closely bound to the city and 
a lawyer’s work therein, still my red 
god has led me each fall for a few 
weeks to the marshes and barrens of 
Newfoundland, where the caribou yet 
move ghost-like among the woods and 
through the fogs driving low across 
the open, and where, as in Saltatha’s 
country of the musk ox, ‘ the lakes are 
sometimes misty and sometimes blue 
and the loons cry often.’ ’’ — D. D. L. 


McGrew, who returned in July after 
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six months’ service with the American 
Ambulance Corps in France, gave at 
the Class Round Table Dinner at the 
Boston Harvard Club in October a 
most interesting description of his ex- 
periences and observations of the con- 
duct of the war in Alsace. — The fol- 
lowing 1903 men attended either the 
August or the September business 
men’s military training camp at 
Plattsburg, N.Y.: E. DeT. Bechtel, 
Edward Bowditch, Jr., A. F. Breed, 
W. A. Chadbourne, Grenville Clark, 
E. J. D. Coxe, Oswald Chew, R. Der- 
by, Roger Ernst, H. H. Flagg, Mat- 
thew Hale, W. L. Hanavan, William 
James, D. K. Jay, J. A. Knowles, H. 
Krumbhaar, A. Lawson, R. W. Ma- 
grane, C. E. McGlensey, V. C. Mather, 
R. W. Page, H. L. Riker, R. K. Saf- 
ford, P. Sayward, A. H. Schefer, T. 
Stokes, W. N. Taylor, and W. Tuck- 
erman. — FP. M. Barton is teaching at 
the Fessenden School, West Newton. 
— A. S. Beatman’s address after Oct. 
1, 1915, will be 1455 Undercliff Ave., 
New York. — J. H. Hall’s address is 
High Bridge, N.J. — W. W. Jones, 
825 E. 2d So. St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is Plant Pathologist and Smoke 
Expert for the American Smelting and 
Refining Company at its plant near 
Salt Lake City. — M. S. Keith, Jr., 
is in the employ of the Natick Box 
Company, manufacturers of paper 
boxes, Natick. — C. G. Loring, who 
was recently married in London to the 
daughter of Ambassador Page, will 
make his home at 8 Otis PI., Boston, 
after Oct. 1, 1915. —C. H. Outland’s 
address is care of American Express 
Company, Paris, France.—J. L. 
White has been appointed assistant to 
the general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company at Wilmington, 
N.C. 
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1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
513 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

A Class luncheon and football party 
was held Oct. 30 at the City Club. 
After the luncheon several members 
of the Class attended the Harvard- 
Penn. State game in a body. — Carl 
W. Blossom, who was married in De- 
troit in April, is now living in Cleve- 
land, O. — T. H. Ellis is serving as a 
lieutenant in the English army. When 
last heard from he was with the 8th 
Royal North Lancashire Regiment at 
the Dardanelles. 


1905. 
S. N. Hinck.ey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York. 

Walter S. Hertzog is teaching at the 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, 
Cal. His address is 318 North Mary- 
land Ave., Glendale, Los Angeles 
County, Cal. —G. D. Scholl has re- 
signed his position ascopper metallur- 
gist with the Experimental Depart- 
ment of Phelps. Dodge & Co., to ac- 
cept the position of constructing and 
erecting engineer for Walter E. Lum- 
mis, distillation and chemical engi- 
neer, Boston. His Boston address will 
be 88 Broad St. — Alfred W. Smith’s 
address has been changed from New- 
market, N.H., to Vergennes, Vt., 
where he is Superintendent of Schools. 
— George D. Gribble writes to the 
Secretary for the first time in ten 
years. His account of his experiences 
will be of interest to the many men in 
his Class who have not. heard of him 
since 1905: ‘“‘ When I left Harvard 
and America in 1905 it was to go to 
Munich, where I was immatriculated 
in the Philosophical Faculty of the 
University, but did not remain long, 
as I had to return to England, where 
I worked for a while in Reuter’s of- 
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From there, after another visit 
to Germany, I migrated to Paris, 
where I lived on and off for the next 


fice. 


seven years, engaged in newspaper, 
dramatic, and literary work generally. 
My abode was somewhere in the Latin 
quarter and later on the topmost 
pinnacle of the ‘Butte’ (Montmartre). 
In Paris I saw little of the Anglo- 
American set, though I made periodi- 
cal appearances on the right bank. 
I met a few classmates, studying at 
the Beaux-Arts, and also other Har- 
vard men. In Paris I was present at 
the inauguration of the Harvard Club 
(of Paris) which took place at a dinner 
given by Ambassador Bacon at the 
U.S. Embassy. After my marriage 
in Paris, I went with my wife to 
Switzerland and Italy, where we 
stayed for a few months, going from 
there to Munich. In Munich we lived 
for a few months, returning again to 
Paris where our daughter was born. 
In 1913 we were again in Munich, 
where we remained till the outbreak of 
the war. We managed, fortunately, 
to get across the Swiss frontier just 
before England declared war on Ger- 
many, or else I should have shared the 
fate of my compatriots and have been 
interned. From Switzerland we again 
went to Italy, this time to Florence, 
where we settled in a picturesque 
abode on the heights of San Miniato 
and here we are still at the present 
writing (Aug., 1915). For the present 
it seems impossible to make further 
projects as long as we are in the throes 
of Armageddon. (Note. I have of- 
fered my services to the War Office, so 
far without success.) In concluding, 
I should like to state if it is not out of 
place, that to me as an Englishman, 
it has been a proud satisfaction to 
know the stand my American Alma 
Mater has taken with regard to the 
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war. It has sensibly added to the 
debt of gratitude I shall always feel to 
Harvard and the Class of 1905. Pub- 
lications: Rubarijat des Omar Chaj- 
jam (German rendering of Fitz- 
Gerald’s Rubaiyat: Insel Verlag, Leip- 
zig, 1907); Arabesques (collection of 
verses in two languages, printed 
privately); and The Master Works of 
Richard Wagner: Everett, London, 
1913.’’ — J. L. Rogers’s address is 64 
Howard Parkway, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. — Wm. E. H. Neiler, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Kittanning, Pa., 
died in Trenton, N.J., Aug. 20, 1915. 
After graduation Neiler took post- 
graduate work and also taught Eng- 
lish at the University of the South in 
Sewanee, Tenn. He was for one year, 
1908-09, rector of a church in Pitts- 
burg, and since that time has been 
continuously in Kittanning. 


1906. 
Nicnouas KE Ley, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

L. A. Andros’s address is 597 Ter- 
race Rd., Portland, Or. — J. O. Bailey 
is assistant attorney-general of the 
State of Oregon; address, Salem, Or. 
—S. K. Becker’s address is Univer- 
sity Club, Bridgeport, Conn. — G. R. 
J. Boggs’s business address is 85 
Devonshire St., Boston. —E. H. 
Bonelli’s business address is 60 State 
St., Boston. —G. F. H. Bowers’s 
business address is 18 Walnut St., 
Worcester. — R. W. Brown’s perma- 
nent address is 710 Barrister’s Hall, 
Boston. — Philip Castleman’s address 
is in care of Boston Board of Health. 
— P. W. L. Cox’s address is 300 Woods 
Rd., Solvay, N.Y. — H. E. Ditmars’s 
address is 111 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. —C. B. Dyar’s address is in 
care of U.S. Embassy, Wilhelmplatz, 
Berlin, Germany. —H. E. Eaton’s 
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address is 97 Exchange St., Portland, 
Me. — W. B. Esselen’s address is 
R.F.D. 37, Medfield. — M. N. Fay’s 
address is 707 New York Life Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. — J. O. Foss’s address 
is 226 Bay State Rd., Boston. — E. 
Fraser-Campbell is with Burro Moun- 
tain Copper Co., Tyrone, New Mex. 
—E. D. Gardner’s address is 7 No. 
Orchard St., New Bedford. — E. B. 
Ginsburg’s address is 576 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. — W. G. Graves’s busi- 
ness address is 606 Capital Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. — F. H. Grey’s ad- 
dress is Gramatan Court Apts., 
Bronxville, N.Y. — M. C. Gutman’s 
address is 14 Wall St., New York, 
N.Y. — R. L. Hale is instructor in 
economics in Columbia University; 
home address, 12 East 85th St., New 
York, N.Y. —C. B. Hibbard’s ad- 
dress is 30 Church St., New York, 
N.Y. — R. W. Hughes’s address is 367 
Harvard St., Cambridge. —C. M. 
Kelley’s address is P.O. Box 119, West- 
minster. — R. G. Kellogg’s address is 
340 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—S§. I. Langmaid’s address is 530 
McLeod Ave., Missoula, Mont. — M. 
McBurney’s address is 33 Pine St., 
New York, N.Y. — D. Macomber’s 
address is 76 Prince St., West Newton. 
—L. J. de G. deMilhau’s address is 
1022 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. — 
J. J. Mollowney’s address is in care of 
State Department of Health, Harris- 
burg, Pa. — J. T. Mulroy’s address is 
50 Bow St., Somerville. — C. L. Pit- 
kin’s address is 4 West Cedar St., 
Boston. — C. H. Poor, Jr.’s address is 
15 Beacon St., Boston. — D. T. Pot- 
tinger’s address is 44 Martin St., 
Cambridge. — C. R. Reed’s address is 
Amherst. — W. G. Reed’s address is 
Bureau of Farm Management, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. — A. N. Reggio’s address is 
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Beverly Farms. — G. E. Richardson’s 
business address is 159 Devonshire St., 
Boston; home address, 7 Moron St., 
Lynn. — A. W. Soule’s residence ad- 
dress is 1070 Beacon St., Brookline. 
—R. E. Sperry’s address is care of 
The Bartlett Hayward Co., Balti- 
more, Md. — H. L. Terhune’s busi- 
ness address is now care of Hallgarten 
& Co., 5 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 
— Rev. E. K. Thurlow’s address is 
Wuhu, China. — C. B. Walsh’s ad- 
dress is 35 W. 64th St., New York, 
N.Y. — T. W. Watkins’s address is 
South High School, Youngstown, O. 
—P. J. Whitehill’s address is 307 
Parkway, Utica, N.Y.—R. H. M. 
Wilcox’s address is 112 Washington 
Ave., Winthrop. — E. Wilder, Jr.’s 
address is 55 Wall St., New York, 
N.Y. — A. W. Williams’s address is 
care of Chief Surgeon, U.S. Army, 
Manila, P.I. — R. H. Williams’s ad- 
dress is Tyrone, New Mex. — H. L. 
Williford’s address is 5488 East End 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. — C. P. Wood is 
assistant professor of music at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. — Our 
classmate, Arthur Campbell Blagden, 
died at Burlington, Vt., on Sept. 8, 
1915, after undergoing a serious opera- 
tion. In his death we have lost one of 
the strongest and truest men in the 
Class. His interest in its affairs was 
unfailing and he could always be 
counted upon to devote thought and 
labor to them. Probably no man in 
the Class enjoyed such unanimous re- 
spect and affection. As an organiza- 
tion we shall sorely miss his leadership 
and sound judgment; and for us per- 
sonally there cannot be repaired the 
loss of the sense of strength that came 
merely from knowing that there was 
among us Arthur Blagden with his 
stubborn principles of right and honor. 
Blagden was born at New York, April 
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22, 1884. His parents were Samuel 
Phillips and Julia Goodman (Clark) 
Blagden. He prepared for College at 
Groton School, where he was a prefect. 
In College he kept good books about 
him and read them. He studied hard, 
for exercise played football on the 
Second Eleven, ran, boxed and played 
squash; he represented the University 
in an intercollegiate debate and was a 
member of the Porcellian, Sphinx, and 
Hasty Pudding Clubs, the Institute of 
1770 and the Signet Society. His judg- 
ment upon undergraduate affairs was 
much sought and had great weight 
because, although in our day counsels 
were often divided, everybody had 
faith in Blagden. He was elected Class 
Orator for the Commencement Exer- 
cises. In 1909 he graduated from the 
Law School, where he had been a lead- 
ing member of his class and an editor 
of the Law Review, and began prac- 
tice in New York in the office of 
Messrs. Cary & Robinson. The firm 
subsequently was changed to Cary & 
Carroll, and in due course Blagden 
became a member of it. In politics he 
was a republican until 1912, when he 
became a progressive. He always con- 
sidered it a duty to take an active part 
in politics, and this he did to the extent 
permitted by the exigencies of an ab- 
sorbing professional practice and a 
growing family. It was characteristic 
of Blagden’s high sense of public duty 
in general that the last act of his life 
was attendance at the military train- 
ing camp at Plattsburg, N.Y. He 
was a trustee of the Brearley School, 
to which he devoted much time, and a 
member of the Racquet and Tennis 
and Harvard Clubs of New York. 
On June 22, 1908, Blagden was mar- 
ried to Lydia Lawrence Mason Jones 
by whom and their three little girls 
he is survived. 








1907. 
Joun Reyno ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

H.H. Fay isa member of the firm of 
Frank Hill Smith, of Dayton, O., de- 
signers and builders of reinforced 
concrete structures, and has opened an 
office for the firm at 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — Du B. Beale is practising 
law at 31 Nassau St., New York. 
—F. H. Lahee’s address is 42 Con- 
cord Ave., Cambridge. — Arthur J. 
Walsh is now in the Philadelphia 
office of the Saturday Evening Post. 
His home address is 8 Church Road, 
Ardmore, Pa. — P. S. Fiske is asso- 
ciated with the Henry Paper Co. of 
Lincoln, N.H. His permanent ad- 
dress is 33 Grove St., Winchester. — 
F. M. Gunther is second secretary to 
the American Embassy, London, Eng. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
80 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

The Class learned with unusual re- 
gret of the death of George Stetson 
Taylor in London, on Oct. 19, as a re- 
sult of an operation. Not only was he 
particularly popular in the Class be- 
cause of his character and personality, 
but the work he had done up to this 
time made it more than probable that 
he would have been one of the most 
successful men in the Class from the 
point of view of constructive achieve- 
ment. He was born at Orange, N.J., 
May 22, 1886. He graduated from 
the Newark Academy, entering Har- 
vard in 1904. Throughout his college 
career he took part in the class ac- 
tivities with enthusiasm and energy. 
After graduation he went into the 
contracting business, obtaining a job 
as common laborer with the O’ Rourke 
Engineering Company. He attracted 
the attention of his superiors, and 
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after a series of promotions, qualified 
himself to take a position with the T. 
Crimmins Contracting Company in 
connection with work on the Erie 
Barge Canal. When his section of the 
work was completed he received an 
offer from the T. A. Gillespie Com- 
pany, and, after a considerable ex- 
perience with them, went into business 
for himself. His private venture was 
progressing satisfactorily when the 
war broke out and put a stop to all 
new contracting work. In the fall of 
1914 Taylor sailed for Europe with 
the determination of offering his serv- 
His first work 
was done at Dieppe, where a hospital 


ices to the Red Cross. 
was being opened. A larger oppor- 
tunity offering in another hospital, 
under the auspices of the French Gov- 
ernment, at Yvetét, he entered the 
service of in Dec. 
1914, and shortly thereafter came to 


this institution 
the United States to explain the work 
to persons of influence in the United 
States and to collect funds for the 
hospital. He continued in this work 
until Sept. 1915, when he went to 
London and married an English girl, 
Miss Hilda Dancocks, at Haycroft, 
Surrey, on Sept. 30. In the mean 
time he had received an offer from his 
old employers, the T. A. Gillespie 
Company, and was about to return 
to America to accept the position 
when he died in London. — Rudolph 
Altrocchi has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in the University of 
Chicago. — George Ball has come to 
New York. 
department of the United Fruit Com- 
pany at 17 Battery Place, and expects 
to remain in New York permanently. 
— With the addition of Gordon Glass 
to the group of 1908 men in New York 
last winter, two of the three Class 


He is in the forwarding 
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Marshals are now in this city, and we 
are looking forward to a considerable 
number of celebrations during the 
year. — Barr Comstock has moved his 
law offices to 601-605 India Bldg., 
84 State St., Boston. — Gordon Glass 
is now connected with the Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Company, 115 Broad- 
N.Y.— John Lodge is con- 
nected with the engineering firm of 
Sanderson & Porter, 52 William St., 
N.Y. — Orville Rogers, after spend- 
ing considerable time in France with 
the ‘“‘ Harvard Unit,” which took 
charge of one of the four services of 
the American Ambulance Hospital 
from April 1 to July 1, has now re- 
turned to Boston, where he has re- 


way, 


ceived an appointment in the Mass. 
General Hospital. —C. W. Short, 
Jr., has opened an office at 33 West 
42d St., for the practice of architec- 
ture. — Paul Woodman has just re- 
turned from an extended trip to South 
America for his firm, the Bowers Rub- 
ber Works of San Francisco. He is 
to be married very shortly, and will 
probably the company 
either in Philadelphia or Pittsburg. — 
The following 1908 men attended the 
first training camp at Plattsburg: 
Butt, Goddard, Park, Derby, Wood, 
Ellis, Cruger, Grinnell, Grant, Gilder, 
Moore, Brown, King, White, Prince, 
Carter, Rockwell, Howe, Howes, 
Langstaff, Homans, Vance, and Fahne- 
stock. 


represent 


1909. 

F. A. Harpo, Sec., 

52 Fulton St., Boston. 

John C. Bills, Jr., who is among the 
“Jost men” in the Class Report, has 
since July been engaged in special 
legal work with the Department of 
Justice, San Juan, Porto Rico, — 
Paul Hayes is a chemist with the 
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Graton & Knight Company, tanners, 
Worcester. His home is at 8 Brown- 
ing Ave., Dorchester. — A. S. Olm- 
stead, 2d, is practising law in Phila- 
delphia, Room 700, West End Trust 
Bldg. — Warren F. Whittier is now 
engaged in agricultural work at Mar- 
shall, Ark. — The address of Arthur 
S. Dockham is now 264 7th St., Coul- 
ton, Cal. — O. G. Wood and D. M. 
Osborne have both been made vice- 
presidents of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. — William G. 
King is now vice-president of the 
Electric Sign Service Co., 425 24th 
St., Ogden, Utah. — Edward S. Allen 
is an instructor in the Colleges of En- 
gineering & Architecture, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He has just returned from 
Germany, and was married on Aug. 


9 to Miss Minnie Miiller-Lieben- 
walde in Berlin. — C. F. Rausch is 
with Fiske & Co., 25 Arch St., Bos- 
ton. — E. C. Cowdin, 2d, and Norman 


Prince are both in the Aviation Corps 
of the French army and have recently 
been decorated for distinguished serv- 
ice. — H. S. Waite is engaged in en- 
gineering work in London and expects 
to move to France before long. — 
Raymond A. Sapp died June 2, 1915, 
at his home in Wyant, Ill. He was 
greatly interested in agriculture, and 
had become a leader in a movement 
for improving farm lands in that part 
of the State. — In addition to a num- 
ber of extra copies of the Sexennial 
Report, the Secretary now has a num- 
ber of copies of the First Report issued 
in May, 1910, and has secured the 
balance of the Class Albums pub- 
lished in Senior year. These he will 
gladly send to those who want them. 
— Information concerning the where- 
abouts of the following men, whom the 
Secretary is unable to locate, will be 
appreciated: H. F. Albee, E. A. An- 
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drews, A. B. Cleaveland, C. DeL. 
Dederick, I. H. Fairfield, F. I. Laing, 
B. D. Lewis, J. E. McGillicuddy, W. 
C. Parmely. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirrtg, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

The following changes of address 
have been reported: E. L. Derby, Jr., 
Ishpeming, Mich.; E. E. Robbins, Jr., 
101 School St., New Bedford; J. F. 
Day, 2006 N. St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; Marcus H. Dall, Samarcand, 
N.C.; H. C. Jelleson, 2019 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore, Md.; A. R. Nield, 
Box 77, Shreveport, La.; L. Vold, 
Univ. of N. Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; L. F. Whitney, Houghton 
Co., Electric Light Co., Calumet, 
Mich.; A. F. Elwell, 2054 E. 115th 
St., Cleveland, O.; W. S. Roberts, 
Clarkesville, Ga.; E. V. M. Long, 
1544 Vanar St., Wichita, Kan.; H. Y. 
Masten, Hotel Florence, San Diego, 
Cal.; W. Rohler, Boston City Hos- 
pital, Boston; A. R. Teachout, Jr., 
13889 Terrace Rd., E. Cleveland, O.; 
J. B. Sumner, University Club, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; L. A. Sussdorf, Flushing, N.Y.; 
G. W. Kinkaddon, Tulsa, Okla.; B. B. 
Early, 311 Trust Bldg., Rockford, IIl.; 
F. W. Tomkins, Jr., Valle Crucis. 
N.C. — The starting gun of the Sexen- 
nial Campaign has recently been fired 
in the shape of a notice asking for 
preliminary information and announc- 
ing a dinner of the Class, given at 
the invitation of the New York mem- 
bers of the Class. This dinner was 
held at the New York Harvard Club 
on Friday, Nov. 5, the night preceding 
the Princeton game. A considerable 
delegation attended from Boston to 
encourage the effort made by our New 
York classmates. The committees for 
the Sexennial have also been ap- 
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pointed. The General Committee 
consists of G. P. Gardner, Jr., chair- 
man; R. Haydock, S. T. Hicks, R. 
Amory, L. M. Little, and C. C. Little. 
Sub-committees are on finance, amuse- 
ment, dinner, publicity and printing, 
and transportation. On these com- 
mittees, which will be added to from 
time to time, are G. G. Browne, E. K. 
Merrihew, G. C. Prince, M. Prince, 
J. E. Thayer, Jr., G. S. West, H. 
Nawn, P. W. Carter, G. Crosbie. — 
It is planned to hold a preparatory 
dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
Jan. 15. Every one should make a 
special effort to attend this dinner. 
It is to be an occasion of especial in- 
terest and importance, as it marks our 
first chance of the year to get to- 
gether and to greet our New York 
hosts who are planning to pay us a 
return visit. If notices of these events 
fail to reach you it is because your 
correct addressis not in the Secretary’s 
hands; a matter which you alone can 
remedy. — W. E. Soule has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the alumni of 
Exeter; he will also assist in the ma- 
thematics department of the School. 
— Louis Goldburg has been appointed 
third assistant U.S. District Attorney 
in Boston. 


1911. 
J. A. SwEetser, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

Notice to Class: The Secretary 
wishes to urge all men in the Class, 
who can possibly afford it, to take out 
twenty-year endowment life-insur- 
ance policies for the benefit of the 
Class. As you all know, this is the 
method which has been adopted to 
raise at least $100,000 by our Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary, which fund is to 
be turned over to the College at that 
time. Tuckerman and Corcoran, of 
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the insurance firm of O’Brien & Rus- 
sell, 8 Water St., Boston, have been 
appointed to undertake this work, and 
have obtained to date about $40,000 
worth of policies. There has been 
some criticism of this plan, but we 
know of no other better one by which 
the fund can be raised, and we there- 
fore feel that it is the duty of all men, 
for whom it is financially possible, to 
support it. One man may take out 
a $1000 policy or a $500 policy alone, 
or two or more men may take out a 
policy together. All details may be 
obtained from Bayard Tuckerman, 
Jr., or Michael Corcoran at 8 Water 
St., Boston, if you have not already 
received circulars from them. This is 
a Class work being undertaken for the 
benefit of the College, and as such 
should certainly be worthy of your 
loyal support. — A _ son, William 
Louis Jolly, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
N. B. Dee on Feb. 24, 1914.—A 
daughter, Charlotte Elizabeth, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Barnes 
Aug. 3, 1915. — C. K. Cobb, Jr., is in 
Buenos Aires for his firm, Farnsworth 
and Stevenson, wool merchants. 





1912. 
R. B. WiceGLesworts, Sec. 
23 Claverly Hall, Cambridge. 

The engagement of G. E. Akerson, 
of Minneapolis, and Miss Harriet 
Blake, Wellesley ’14, of Omaha, has 
been announced. — C. F. Brooks is 
instructor in geography at Yale Uni- 
versity, and collaborator of the U.S. 
Dept. of agriculture. His present ad- 
dress is 82 Linden St., New Haven, 
Conn. —T. J. Campbell is head 
coach of the Bowdoin football team, 
Lewiston, Me. —C. D. Clifton has 
been chosen conductor of the Cecilia 
Society of Boston. — Word has come 
of the death of H. W. Farnsworth 
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while fighting in France as a member 
of the Foreign Legion. — The en- 
gagement of T. Frothingham, Jr., and 
Miss Eleanor Fabyan, of Boston, has 
been announced. — F. C. Gray is 
with Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins, 
60 State St., Boston. — S. S. Hanks, 
after a year’s study at Cambridge, has 
returned to Washington, where he is 
working in the Department of State. 
— John Hoar is with the legal de- 
partment of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Co., 101 Milk St., Boston. — 
F. D. Huntington is with Choate, 
Hall & Stewart, 30 State St., Boston. 
— B. Morrison announces his asso- 
ciation with his brother, Henry I. 
Morrison under the name of Morrison 
& Morrison, with offices at Rooms 
1024-1027 Kimball Bldg., 18 Tremont 
St., Boston, where he will engage in 
the general practice of the law. — R. 
Murray, formerly assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the American Optical 
Co., is now with the W. R. McLain 
Co., advertising agents, W. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia. His address is 
1226 S. Wilton St., W. Philadelphia, 
Pa. — D. P. Ramsey is working in 
the law office of his father, Fletcher 
Ramsey, 6 Beacon St., Boston. — L. 
W. Sapinsky gives his present address 
as $17 E. 9th St., New Albany, Ind. 
— R. Weston is with Brandeis, Dun- 
bar & Nutter, 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — R. S. Williams is with 
Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, 
53 State St., Boston. 


1913. 
Water Turts, Jr., Sec., 
100 Summer St., Boston. 
Herman G. Brock, formerly with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Boston, is now commercial agent 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, U.S. Dept. of Com- 
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merce, Room 409 Custom House, New 
York City. — Carroll J. Duggan, of 
the sales department of the Aluminum 
Company of America, is now at their 
Philadelphia office, 1315 Penn. Build- 
ing. — F. Raymond Churchill is in 
the sales department of the Library 
Bureau, 43 Federal Street, Boston. — 
John F. Stambaugh is operating an 
onion and hemp farm at McGuffey, 
O. His post-office address is Ada, O. 
— Harold P. Alsop died in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Dec. 10, 1914. — James 
Biggar is with the Esmond Mills, 
Esmond, R.I. His permanent ad- 
dress is 18 Windemere Road, Dor- 
chester. — H. Gordon Smith, M.B.A. 
14, formerly with the Regal Shoe 
Company, is now in the executive 
office of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, O. His permanent 
address is 1141 Warburton Avenue, 
Yonkers, N.Y. — Winthrop A. Ham- 
lin has been engaged, during the past 
year, on case investigation in connec- 
tion with unemployment in Pitts- 
field, and the Tailors’ Relief Commit- 
tee in Boston. Since April he has been 
executive secretary of the Boston 
Central Council of Civic Organiza- 
tion, 47 City Hall, Boston. He re- 
mains a resident of the South End 
House, 20 Union Park, Boston. — 
A son, Edward D’Arcy Loud, was 
born April 20, to Grover C. Loud and 
Eva (Blake) Loud, of Norwich, Vt. 
Loud will continue as instructor in 
English at Dartmouth College next 
year. — Richard A. Hull, M.B.A., is 
with Miller & Wolfer, manufacturers 
of women’s shoes, Chelsea. His ad- 


dress is 54 Clark Avenue. — A son, 
Sidney Vincent, was born Oct. 30, to 
Arthur Francis and Martha (France) 
Francis of New Bedford. —S. A. 
Eliot, Jr., has been appointed director 
of the Little Theatre Society of Indiana. 
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1914. 
LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
99 Bay State Road, Boston. 

Francis Palfrey Motley died at sea 
Oct. 4, 1915. — The Class baby was 
born to Cy P. Curtis, Jr., and Edith 
Roelker Curtis, June 16, 1915, at 8.30 
a.M.— H. S. Morse has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of the 
Business Department of Loomis In- 
stitute, at Windsor, Conn. — Win- 
throp Faulkner has returned from 
traveling in So. America and is now 
working with Brown & Adams, wool 
merchants, Summer St., Boston; his 
address is 16 Church St., Cambridge. 
—G. Evans Hubbard has just re- 
turned from The Hague, Holland, 
where for the past year he has been 
an assistant in the American Legation 
with duties of a Second Secretary. 
He is now in the law school at the 
University of Pennsylvania; his ad- 
dress is ‘‘ The Essex,”’ 34th & Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. — Ed. 
Curtis has been working for the Amer- 
ican Relief Commission in Belgium, 
first as an automobile courier, and 
then as a secretary of the Brussels 
branch. — Logan Fox is in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School. 
— Z. T. J. Zee is now an instructor at 
Hankai School, Tientsin, China; his 
address is as above. — A. L. Jackson 
is executive secretary of the Wabash 
Ave. Dept. of the Y.M.C.A. of Chi- 
cago; his address is 3763 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. — F. Sargent is in the Royal 
Union Mutual Life Ins. Co. Its 
agency, which is also his address, is 
1524-26 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Pitman Potter 
is back in Cambridge for another 
year of graduate work towards his 
Ph.D. — E. L. Hackes is teaching 
modern languages at the Vermont 
Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. — F. J. 
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O’Brien is no longer selling ammonia, 
but is with the N.Y. Life Ins. Co. 
He is coaching the 2nd Varisty foot- 
ball team. — R. T. P. Storer is coach- 
ing Varsity football. He is still with 
Stone & Webster, Boston. — Glenn 
Saxon is coaching Freshman football. 
He is in charge of Standish Hall, one 
of the Freshman dormitories. — W. B. 
D. Dana is in the Engineering Dept. 
of the Mass. Inst. of Tech. — J. P. 
Brown has returned from his ambu- 
lance work in France and is in the 
Harvard Law School. — Chas. Crom- 
bie is in an architect’s office in Boston. 
— H. Brickley is taking another year 
in modern languages in the Harvard 
Graduate School. — A. S. Harris is 
in the Business School studying rail- 
roads. He worked for the N.Y., N.H. 
and H.R.R. as an agent this sum- 
mer. — D. Hale is driving an ambu- 
lance in France. — F. S. Clark, Jr., 
is with the Nat. Machine & Shoe Co., 
250 A St., So. Boston. His perma- 
nent address is No. Billerica. — F. H. 
Canaday is with the Husband & 
Thomas advertising Co., Chicago. 
His Chicago address is 438 Belden 
Ave. — N. S. Cooke is in the export 
dept. of W. R. Grace & Co., N.Y. 
City. His present headquarters are 
at the Am. Tube Works, Somerville. 
— W. L. McLean is teaching at Dor- 
chester High School, Boston. His 
address is 59 Dracut St., Dorchester. 
— W. J. Sidis is a fellow in mathe- 
matics (teaching) at Rice Inst., 
Houston, Texas. — Irving Pichell is 
directing the dramatic art depart- 
ment of the St. Paul Institute, in St. 
Paul, Minn. 


1915. 
M. J. Locan, Sec., 
Ridgely Hall, Cambridge. 
K. Apollonio is with the National 


Cash Register Co., and is at present 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa. — H. S. Ballou, 
Jr., is with N. W. Harris & Co., bank- 
ers, Boston. His home address is 139 
Winthrop Road, Brookline. — Leon 
M. Farrin is principal of the High 
and Grammar School, Niantic, Conn. 
—R. B. Foye is with the John A. Frye 
Shoe Co. His business and home ad- 
dress is Marlboro.—S. Nowel Grif- 
fith is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Rookery Bldg., Chicago. His home 
address is La Grange, Ill. —R. T. 
Kelley is with the Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa. His 
home address is 541 5th Ave., New 
Kensington, Pa. — J. T. Lanman is 
with the Walworth Mfg. Co., So. Bos- 
ton. His home address is 9 Farrar 
St., Cambridge. — P. M. Rice is with 
the New Rand Co., No. Tonawanda, 
N.Y. His address is 100 Christiana 
St., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. —T. E. 
Murphy is also with the New Rand 
Co., 205 Bryant St., No. Tonawanda, 
N.Y. This company has just been 
incorporated and Murphy has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
concern. — R. R. Smith is teaching 
mathematics at the Central High 
School, Springfield. — W. O. Taylor 
is with Wellington, Sears & Co., dry 
goods, 93 Franklin St., Boston. His 
home address is 1735 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. — W. H. Trumbull, Jr., 
is with the Russell Mills Co. His 
home address is 5 Summer St., Salem. 
—F. J. Bradley, Jr., is with the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston. — 
S. L. French is with W. H. McElwain 
Co., Manchester, N.H. His address is 
Room 404 Y.M.C.A., Manchester, 
N.H. — H. R. Hardwick is coaching 
football at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. His address is Carvel 
Hall, Annapolis, Md. — M. B. Phillips 
is with the First National Bank of 
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Boston. — H. G. MacLure is with 
Blodgett & Co., bankers, 60 State St., 
Boston. — A. B. Bruce is teaching in 
Phillips Academy, Andover. — S. O. 
Sears and T. M. Sloan are teaching in 
Milton Academy. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


C. J. Smith, D.M.D. ’15, has been for 
the summer in Labrador, where he has 
been assisting Sir W. T. Grenfell, h ’09, 
in his splendid medical work among the 
Esquimaux. 

W. H. Ringer, g ’08-09, has been ap- 
pointed head of the English department 
in the Auburn, N.Y., High School. 

E. C. Wilm, g ’11-12, has been elected 
an associate professor of philosophy in 
Boston University. He has taught phi- 
losophy in Wells College, Aurora, N.Y., 
and comes to Boston from Bryn Mawr. 

W. H. Devine, M.D. ’83, has been ap- 
pointed director of school physicians, 
nurses, and military drill in the Boston 
schools. During the Spanish War Dr. 
Devine acted as army physician and has 
been surgeon-general of the M.V.M. He 
will now direct the work of about forty 
physicians in the schools. 

R. T. Woodruff, LL.B. 10, who has 
been practising law in Lynn since his 
graduation, has formed a partnership 
with Mr. Barney of that city, and will 
continue his practice under the firm 
name of Barney and Woodruff. 

C. E. Estabrook, D.M.D. ’83, who 
has of late years been an itinerant den- 
tist, has recently died of tuberculosis in 
the Salvation Army Home in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

William Watson, S.B. ’57, died in Bos- 
ton Sept. 30. He was one of those in- 
strumental in founding the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, and from 1865 
to 1873 was professor of mechanical en- 
gineering and descriptive geometry in 
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that School. He was one of the inter- 
national jury at the Paris Exposition 
and was highly regarded in the scienti- 
fic circles of Paris. He has published 
many technical works and was a member 
of several American scientific organiza- 
tions. 

D. DeC. Donovan, / 10-12, has been 
appointed by Gov. Walsh as clerk of the 
Second District Court of Plymouth 
County. 

Prof. C. H. Wing, S.B. ’70, died in 
Brighton on Sept. 13, in his 80th year. 
He became a professor in Cornell in 1870 
and after four years there accepted a 
position in Technology where he re- 
mained ten years. During the last years 
of his life he had been making a special 
study of the habits and customs of the 
mountain people of the South. 

R. G. Huling, A.M. ’97, died at his 
home in Marshfield on Sept. 11, at the 
age of 67. He had been at different times 
principal of the Fitchburg and the New 
Bedford High Schools. In 1899 he lec- 
tured in Harvard on the management 
and organization of schools. He was an 
examiner at Boston University and a 
trustee of Brown. 

Judge James R. Dunbar, 1 °73-74, 
died in Brookline on Aug. 20. Judge 
Dunbar was born in Pittsfield in 1847. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
that city and was graduated from Wil- 
liams College with the Class of 71. 
After a year in the Harvard Law School 
he continued his study in a private office 
and was admitted to practice in 1874. 
He lived and worked in Westfield where 
his activity in politics secured his elec- 
tion to the state senate in 1885. In 1888 
he was appointed a justice of the Superior 
Court and served the people well in that 
capacity for ten years, when he resigned 
and formed a partnership with C. S. 
Rackemann, / ’79-81, and Felix Racke- 
mann, / ’82-83, for the practice of law 
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in Boston. He was known as one of the 
foremost lawyers of the State and was, 
throughout his life, one of the leaders of 
the Republican party. 

The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men has undertaken a campaign for the 
improvement of accounting methods in 
the retail shops of Chicago. It is using 
the Harvard system of accounts and will 
work in close codperation with the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research. This 
is another practical instance of the na- 
tional value of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, a School which 
is rapidly coming to hold an important 
place in the economic life of the Country. 

J. A. Moyer, S.B. ’99, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Walsh as director of 
the Massachusetts department of uni- 
versity extension and correspondence 
instruction. He comes to his new work 
from the Pennsylvania State College, 
where he has been professor of mechani- 
cal engineering as well as director of the 
engineering extension division. 

Judson A. Crane, LL.B. ’09, has been 
appointed a professor in the George 
Washington Law School to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the temporary absence 
of Prof. Ferson. Since his graduation 
he has practised and taught law, and 
last year took post-graduate work in the 
Harvard Law School. 

Dr. H. B. Gray, M.D. ’02, has been 
appointed superintendent and physician 
of the Washingtonian Home in Boston. 

F. H. Koch, A.M. ’09, who is a pro- 
fessor in the University of North Dakota, 
is giving a course in play-writing similar 
to that given in Harvard. Prof. Baker 
was the pioneer in this work of dramatic 
writing and his influence is widely ac- 
knowledged. More are taking up the 
work now in response to the demand 
for plays, the war having very nearly 
stopped the annual importation of new 
plays from abroad. 
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James K. Dawes, LL.B. 64, who died 
in Washington on Oct. 17, was grad- 
uated from Lafayette College at the age 
of 17 and from the Harvard Law School 
at 20. After graduation he practised law 
in Pennsylvania and was associated in 
the publication of the Easton Free Press. 
In 1871 he was appointed postmaster at 
Easton, and held office during five ad- 
ministrations. In 1890 he was appointed 
statistician for the 11th census and re- 
mained with the census bureau until 
after the publication of the 12th census. 
For the past ten years he has been con- 
nected with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in Washington. 

The work in the subject of transpor- 
tation which is being done in the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
bids fair to become one of the most im- 
portant phases of the activities of that 
nationally valuable school. The value 
of this particular work was recognized 
last June when certain men gave $125,- 
000 to found a professorship to be called 
the James J. Hill Professorship. This 
was an eminently suitable name, since 
Mr. Hill was not only one of the pioneers 
in American railroading but has always 
kept high standards and has been fore- 
most in developing all legitimate lines 
of railroad progress. Mr. Hill has now 
himself added an equal sum to the en- 
dowment because he so clearly realizes 
the purpose and the present value of the 
work which is being accomplished. The 
next issue of the Magazine will discuss 
this whole matter at greater length. 

Dr. Emmons, Secretary of the Medi- 
cal Alumni Association, has recently 
published, through the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, a most interesting pamph- 
let on the Profession of Medicine. It 
consists of letters from a large number 
of graduates of the Medical School dis- 
cussing the preparation for the career 
of a doctor and the problems which a 
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doctor has to meet in his profession. It 
should certainly be of interest to all 
medical men and indeed to all who are 
concerned with the problems of pro- 
fessional training. Copies of the pamph- 
let may be obtained for 25 cents, from 
the Publication Office of the University. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

In January will be published the first 
issue of a new quarterly, The Military 
Historian and Economist. The editors 
are to be Prof. R. M. Johnston, of the 
Department of History, and Capt. A. 
L. Conger, ’94, who is director of the 
historical seminary at the Army Service 
School at Ft. Leavenworth. At a time 
when Americans are beginning to un- 
derstand that this country can no longer 
live an isolated life, but that we are, for 
better or for worse, involved in the keen 
trade competition of the whole world, 
that as a result, however pacific may be 
our intentions, we must always have the 
possibility of war before us, such a mag- 
azine should have a wide appeal. Prof. 
Johnston’s reputation as a military his- 
torian is established and he may be de- 
pended upon to make the new quarterly 
an authoritative statement of the best 
and latest theories of military practice, 
history, and economics. Graduates 
realize altogether too little how much 
the various Harvard publications, con- 
ducted by Harvard men, mean in the 
extension of the scholarly reputation of 
the University, and this last venture, in 
a quite new field, will be a real addition. 
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In the Angust issue of the Minnesota 
History Bulletin Solon J. Buck, Ph.D. 
*11, gives an interesting account of the 
very useful activities of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society which was organized 
in 1849 and now has its own building 
containing a library of 375,000 books and 
pamphlets. 

Gen. G. W. Goethals, LL.D. °12, de- 
scribed in the Little Lectures, delivered 
in Princeton in 1915, the history of the 
difficulties and the successes of those who 
had charge of the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Under the title Govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone, these lectures 
have been published in book form by 
the Princeton University Press. In this 
book supporters of democracy at all 
costs will be so impressed by the wicked 
aristocracy of the Canal Government 
that they will forget the magnificent 
work accomplished, and those who be- 
lieve that government should be regu- 
lated to meet special conditions will find 
triumphant confirmation of their doc- 


trine. The reviewer in the Princeton 


Alumni Weekly discovers that it is “a 
like circumstance that explains the suc- 
cess of the war despotisms that at pres- 
ent govern England, France, and Ger- 
many.” Some might go so far as to wish 
that the “war despotism” of England 
were more like that of the Canal Zone 
— at least as measured in terms of suc- 
cess. 

In the Hibbert Journal for October 
C. F. Thwing, '76, President of Western 
Reserve University, has an article on 
“The Effect of the European War on 
Higher Learning in America.” It is 
made up largely of quotations from vari- 
ous teachers about the effect of the war 
on their particular subjects. As a whole 
it fails to give any real picture because 
it is yet far too soon to know, for ex- 
ample, whether the war will increase or 
diminish the number of students of Ger- 
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man or French or Economics. The effect 
of the war on our colleges ought to be 
a stimulation of the interest of students 
in all subjects because the tremendous 
and tragic reality of it should be the 
death of mental inertia. The sad truth 
seems to be, however, that the average 
student is little moved; he still finds the 
sporting section of the morning paper 
more interesting than the front page. 
President Thwing always has something 
worth while to say; he is splendidly 
idealistic in what he himself says here; 
but the War is too human a matter to 
measure in terms of enrolment in 
courses. 

In the same issue of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal Lord Bryce, LL.D. ’07, has an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Facts and Questions before 
Us,” the address which he delivered as 
President of the British Academy. It is 
a remarkable non-partisan summing-up 
of the memorable facts of the great war, 
written with dignity, charity, and great 
wisdom. As Lord Bryce says, it is meant 
as an indication to the historians of the 
future of what people of today are think- 
ing of the non-controversial aspects of 
the conflict. 

Two new volumes in Macmillan’s 
series of True Stories of Great Americans 
have been recently published. These 
are William Penn, by R. S. Holland, ’00, 
and Benjamin Franklin, by E. L. Dud- 
ley, 00. This series is intended pri- 
marily for children and is not meant to 
add to our knowledge of the people dis- 
cussed. The two volumes in question 
are, however, distinctly worth while. 
They give the stories of their respective 
heroes simply, clearly, and interestingly. 
Mr. Holland has already written several 
books for children and knows the lan- 
guage to adopt. Mr. Dudley has done 
his harder work perhaps with even more 
success, and it was harder work be- 
cause, in writing the story of a man so 
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very well known as is Franklin it is 
difficult to avoid the utterly obvious 
and commonplace. The author shows 
his appreciation of the child by going 
into detail, —in the story of the kite, 
for example, — and that children delight 
in detail is evidenced by their continued 
love of such writings as the Franconia 
Stories. 

The Harvard University Press has 
just published the third edition of A. C. 
Potter’s Descriptive and Historical Notes 
on the Library of the University. . It is 
a pamphlet which should be in the hands 
of every graduate because it covers il- 
luminatingly almost all phases of the 
Library, including its history, the new 
building, and a very full description of 
the various special collections which con- 
stitute its greatness. There are many 
graduates who want to know what is 
in the Library and how they can give to 
the Library in the most useful way. Mr. 
Potter’s pamphlet is very suggestive. 
It may be obtained by application to 
the library. 

Essays for College Men, Second Series 
(Henry Holt & Co., 1915), chosen by 
Norman Foerster, 10, F. A. Manchester, 
and Karl Young, Ph.D., ’07, includes 
notable essays by men who represent 
the best thought which academic train- 
ing has been able to produce — Emer- 
son, Huxley, Cardinal Newman, Charles 
William Eliot, and William James. The 
volume introduces the college student, 
who on the average reads neither broad- 
ly nor intensively, to a wide range of 
subjects in the field of liberal thought. 
The last two essays in particular are 
worth reading, “War,” by Emerson, 
and “The Moral Equivalent of War,” 
by James, since they”were written by 
men who had not then experienced the 
conflict which is now consuming the 
energy of Europe. 

In simple, direct words, suited to an 
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audience of laymen, Prof. Murray, in 
his latest book, The Stoic Philosophy, 
the Conway Memorial Lecture, de- 
livered March 15, 1915 (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1915), discusses the greatest sys- 
tem of thought of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans in the centuries just preceding 
the coming of Christianity. Before all 
things it was a practical philosophy, 
peculiarly applicable to present prob- 
lems of life, because then, as now, it was 
“‘a time when landmarks had collapsed, 
and human life was left, as it seemed, 
without a guide.” Prof. Murray ap- 
proaches the subject as a psychologist, 
rather than as an historian or philoso- 
pher. 

Pamphlets Received: The Lawyer as 
Amicus Curiae, by Rome G Brown, ’84, 
Chicago, 1915, is an address delivered 
to the graduating class of the John Mar- 
shall Law School, a summary of the 
duties and the privileges of a lawyer to 
his clients and to his country. Report 
of the Committee to Oppose Judicial Re- 
call, presented to the American Bar 
Association, Aug. 17, 1915, gives a state- 
ment of the work done to prevent the 
enactment of this odious recall measure, 
the demand for which seems rapidly to 
be dying out. The Provision for His- 
torical Studies at Ozford, by John L. 
Myres, Wyckham Professor of Ancient 
History (Oxford University Press, 1s.) 
is an open letter to Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens, Litt.D. ’09, giving, in a most 
interesting fashion, an account of the 
opportunities for historical study in 
Oxford, and throwing out many sug- 
gestions which might to advantage be 
adopted in our American universities. 
Oxford University Roll of Service, 1914- 
1915 (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1915, $.70): the splendid roll of those 
Oxford men, graduates and undergrad- 
uates who have already responded to 
the call of their country. The lists are 
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arranged under the separate Colleges, 
with date of matriculation, and also as 
a complete University roster. It seems 
as though all Oxford must be in the ranks 
— except those who have already fallen. 
The Roll is in itself sufficient refutation 
to those Americans who still sneer at 
the response of England’s best manhood 
to the call of duty. Oxford has responded 
as we believe Harvard would respond to 
a similar call. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

The High Priestess, by Robert Grant. 
73, New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 1915. 

Judge Grant’s High Priestess is one 
of those rare books which may long sur- 
vive. In terms of masterly simplicity, 
in a style throughout so admirable as 
never to obscure meaning nor to dis- 
tract attention to itself, it sets forth a 
phase of life so characteristically Ameri- 
can that, quite apart from its human 
interest and its interest as literature, 
the book may fairly be deemed a lasting 
document concerning social history. To 
recount the story, or to dwell on the 
separate characters, which make one’s 
memory of it all seem like a memory of 
actual life, this is not the moment. 

The main question with which the 
book deals, — that of feminism, as the 
cant phrase now goes, — is not pecul- 
iarly American. At least until the tre- 
mendous facts of the world-tragedy still 
at its height forced the graver attention 
of all civilization to dwell rather on 
things that are than on things that 
might be, there was restlessness every- 
where among women, good and bad. 
There was impatience of their past con- 
dition, there was honest as well as ma- 
lignant effort towards what seemed to 
some of us a utopian future, wherein the 
fundamental facts of sex might be 
ignored by the pure, and indulged by 
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those whom custom still permits us to 
describe in less respectful language. 
Judge Grant has always been a sound 
social moralist; in temper, however, 
even though not revolutionarily radical, 
he has been apt to sympathize with 
those who believe the bonds of tradi- 
tion shackling. This makes all the more 
remarkable the candid precision of his 
story. 

For the atmosphere of it is such as 
really exists in our country, and has 
never quite existed anywhere else. In 
a region still native, yet so far removed 
from the narrow sea-board fringe of the 
original colonies that the roots of life 
have not yet pushed deep in the soil, — 
in a region where individuals can still 
seem to themselves independent, — he 
sets forth the course of feminist aspira- 
tion. The pervasive purity of feeling so 
deeply characteristic of New England 
literature fills the atmosphere in which 
his characters confront the problems of 
what they believe reality. There is 
irony in the book, if you will; intention- 
ally or not, there is a pathos which sweet- 
ens and surmounts this. Nothing has 
ever more fearlessly set forth the dan- 
gers, but nothing has ever more surely 
implied the hopes which still lurk be- 
neath the frothy surface of our national 
inexperience. 


The Case of the American Drama, by 
Thomas H. Dickinson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1915. 

This is a thoughtful and interesting 
book. Caring greatly for the theatre as 
a living art, Prof. Dickinson writes of 
“The New Theatre in the Light of His- 
tory,” a rapid examination of the fate of 
our own New Theatre in New York, of 
the history of the Comédie Frangaise, 
the rise of the national theatres in Ger- 
many, etc. He is hopeful but rather 
vague as to what the conditions stud- 





ied by him offer as to the probable fu- 
ture of an American national theatre. 
In “The Social Sanction of Dramatic 
Art”’ and ‘“‘The Present Situation of the 
Stage in America,”’ he is often keen and 
suggestive, but occasionally a some- 
what academic trick of phrase blurs his 
meaning. It is not the individual, highly 
interested in the theatre, who needs to 
be stimulated by such a book as this, 
but the man in the street. Will he de- 
rive much from passages like this? “‘So- 
ciety is more than the sum of its indi- 
viduals: so drama is more than the sum 
of individual messages. For it is soon 
discovered that under the force of so- 
ciety there open up to view great orbits 
of truth never plumbed by the telescope 
of individuality” (pp. 53, 54). In “The 
Theatre in the Open”’ and in “Festivals 
and Pageantry” Prof. Dickinson is 
clear and helpful throughout. He urges 
that open-air theatres in this country 
should be individual and adapted to 
the immediate conditions surrounding 
them, not copies or slight modifications 
of open-air theatres abroad. He tries, 
and helpfully, to distinguish Pageantry 
from some of its allied forms, and insists 
on certain fundamentals if pageantry is 
to take any high position artistically. 
In “The Promise of an American 
Drama,” feeling the stirrings of the 
times, he makes a reader feel his own be- 
lief that out of all our commercializa- 
tion of dramatic art and confusion of 
standards may come a drama worthy of 
the best in us. A thoughtful book to be 
read thoughtfully. 


The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes, 
by John Williams White. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1915. 

This work is the second notable con- 
tribution to classical scholarship and 
criticism made by Prof. White in the 
last three years, following closely on his 
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Verse of Greek Comedy, published in 
1912. Both works, as was explained in 
a review of the first in the Graduates’ 
Magazine, are in the nature of prelimi- 
nary studies to the author’s projected 
edition of Aristophanes, now happily 
well under way; but the important char- 
acter of their contents, the accuracy and 
solidity of the learning revealed in them, 
and the clarity of style with which the 
facts are set before the reader raise the 
works to the rank of independent treat- 
ises, quite apart from their relation to 
the plays soon to be published. 

The Scholia embody for us today the 
remains of Alexandrian scholarship, and 
their extent in the case of a play, so in- 
teresting in itself and so often read, is 
cause for congratulation. It is, indeed, 
fortunate that an age of learning, pro- 
vided with materials and apparatus long 
since lost, should have succeeded the 
great period of classical production. 
The remains of Alexandrian erudition, 
though meagre when compared with the 
commentaries and treatises which once 
existed, provide a wealth of detail re- 
garding the history of the Athenian 
stage, so that we know rather more 
about the personal careers of the great 
Greek playwrights than about most of 
the Elizabethans, including Shakspere. 
In Prof. White’s work we have a new 
edition of these Scholia, based upon a 
fresh and thorough examination of all 
the manuscripts of the poet containing 
scholia to the Birds. The work em- 
braces this new text, below which, on 
the same page, is to be found an accu- 
rate collation of variant readings, accom- 
panied by a critical commentary by the 
editor. 

It is needless to point out the capital 


importance of this work for the elucida- 
tion of a play which many regard as 
Aristophanes’s best — a play which has 
been read by many Harvard classes in 
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Pres. Felton’s edition. But the general 
reader, who may possibly think that the 
book concerns only the advanced stud- 
ent, will heré find the first comprehen- 
sive and trustworthy account, in English, 
of the method of Alexandrian criticism 
and the part it played in the transmis- 
sion to posterity of the Classics. Here- 
tofore the material for such a history 
could be found only in scattered re- 
marks of scholars who from time to time 
have published the papyrus fragments 
which best illustrated the nature of an 
ancient book. All this is now utilized, 
and the result is a connected and emi- 
nently readable chapter which no one 
who is interested in the history of litera- 
ture can afford to neglect. 


Thomas Carlyle: How to Know Him, by 
Prof. Bliss Perry. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1915. 

In Thomas Carlyle: How to Know Him, 
Prof. Perry interprets vividly the at- 
titude of this great Victorian toward 
society. Despondent and denunciatory 
as Carlyie’s words were, more often de- 
structive rather than constructive, they 
struck so deep into the evils of his day, 
that we do well to look back upon him 
with critical understanding. This book 
is not so much a biography as an inter- 
pretation of Carlyle. The man’s books 
were so intensely personal, revealing 
completely his theory of human life and 
conduct, that Prof. Perry’s aim is to ex- 
hibit, as far as possible in Carlyle’s own 
words, the working of his mind. But 
before Carlyle begins to speak, Prof. 
Perry prepares the way with sympathy 
and warm regard, dwelling little upon 
his difficult style and bitter tongue, 
much, in illuminating estimates, on the 
strength and fearlessness of his books. 
We are impelled, in this time of social 
unrest, when the covering of false secur- 
ity is being stripped from us, to turn 
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again to his words. We feel a keener 
appreciation for one who was too sincere 
a believer in humanity to be satisfied 
with less than the truth; we need his 
message. Simply, vividly, affection- 
ately, the struggles of his youth, his un- 
systematic education, his spiritual con- 
flicts, his refusal to lower his intellectual 
standards, his literary theory and its ap- 
plication are made clear. Then, in his 
own incomparable words, Carlyle com- 
pletes the picture. Prof. Perry suggests 
a new purpose for the biographer: “‘to 
invite a new generation of hurried and 
preoccupied Americans to look back 
steadily and wisely upon a great figure, 
and to study that figure in the light of 
Carlyle’s own varied and stimulating 
and magnificent utterances.” 


Shelburne Essays, IX, Aristocracy and 
Justice, by Paul Elmer More, 
A.M. ’93. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 1915. 


The eight preceding volumes of Shel- 
burne Essays have been made up almost 
exclusively of discussions of various 
literary topics. They have never been 
merely this, however, as Mr. More has 
always felt free to use his subject as a 
text from which to deduce his trenchant 
criticisms of life — exactly, it may be 
said, as the great poets or novelists on 





whom he has written have made their 
own writings a criticism of life. In this 
ninth volume the method is reversed. 
The estimate of life, the criticism of ex- 
isting conditions, is direct, and the great 
figures of the past are used to illustrate 
the new text. Mr. More has always been 
a classicist in literature, an apostle of 
the claims of reason and will, which re- 
sult in orderliness of thought, as against 
the emotional drifting of the romanti- 
cists, which leads finally nowhere, un- 
less it be to the mad-house. He is also 
a classicist in his outlook on life. He 


holds fast to the lessons of history; he 
believes in discipline, in the righteous- 
ness of authority when it is exercised by 
a “natural aristocracy.”’ He recognizes 
the strength and the value of tradition; 
and, above all, he “believes fiercely” 
in liberty. But he does not believe in 
mob-rule; he is contemptuous of the as- 
sertion of the eternal righteousness of 
the whim of the majority; he knows that 
progress will come only through the true 
uplift of the masses by the chosen few, 
not by the much-preached but never- 
theless visionary leaven in the masses 
themselves. He by no means despairs 
of democracy, but he has the courage 
which few have to say, “The cure of 
democracy is not more democracy, but 
better democracy.’’ The book cuts vig- 
orously at the cant of the times. It 
faces facts, and insists on keeping facts 
separate from emotional theories. One 
can imagine that the average politician, 
on reading the book, would be very an- 
gry — except that the average politi- 
cian is so accustomed to his sham world 
that it appears true to him, and the 
world of fact, set against the imperishable 
background of history, appears only as a 
bad and dangerous dream. Aristocracy 
and Justice is a book which cannot be 
neglected whether one agrees with it or 
not. 


The Second Partition of Poland, by R. 
H. Lord, ’06, Instructor in History. 
Harvard Historical Studies, x11. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1915. 

Up to the present time the most im- 
portant account of the Second parti- 
tion of Poland has been that given in 
Seybel’s History, merely a very small 
part of a very large book. There has 
been no special work on the subject in 
any European language. Mr. Lord has 
studied extensively in the archives of 
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Vienna and Moscow, the two places 
where there is most material, and has 
also gone through the records in other 
European cities. The result is that he 
has produced a very scholarly and im- 
portant book which can never be super- 
seded and will of necessity be the stand- 
ard authority on the complicated and 
interesting subject. It is, of course, not 
a book for popular reading, as it goes 
into minute detail, but is one which can 
never be neglected by historians. The 
style is clear and direct, unfolding with 
precision the whole wretched story. 
There are full notes and a good biblio- 
graphy. 


Play in Education. By Joseph Lee. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1915. 

How Men are Made would be a title 
by no means inappropriate, according 
to modern fashion in titles, for Mr. Lee’s 
remarkable discussion of the forces which 
build a human being. What he has 
written is a philosophy of human de- 
velopment, a treatise on human nature 
as it declares itself during the period of 
growth. He interprets life from a new 
angle by presenting the clearest and 
most illuminating account ever so far 
presented of the springs of action which 
compel a normal child to become a man. 
The familiar claim of the publisher's 
advertisement, however exaggerated in 
such a notice as this it may appear, is in 
this case actually an understatement: 
“No one interested in this subject can 
afford to miss it.” It is nearer the truth 
to say that no one can afford to miss it 
who is interested in any subject at all 
in which the nature and destiny of man 
are objects of concern. 

The book is immeasurably more im- 
portant than a manual of play or a 
scientific monograph on the instincts. 
Mr. Lee disclaims any attempt to draw 


Literary Notes. 
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practical conclusions; but a clear, pro- 
found, and vital theory carries its own 
consequences. The theory is none the 
less true because it is expounded in a 
style with something of the knife-like 
thrust of Emerson, but with greater con- 
tinuity and the advantage of an unob- 
trusive but delightful whimsicality of 
statement. The complaint that the book 
is not scientific is like the accusation 
that an artist is less accurate than a 
camera. 

To paint the child and show him 
father to the man is perhaps inevitably 
to paint the super-child. Mr. Lee knows 
individual children in plenty; he is never 
abstract for lack of illustration: but the 
eager parent who sees his offspring in a 
new halo of meaning because he has 
read Play in Education may be fated to 
disappointment when his youngster fails 
to exemplify at every stage the full 
power of “the achieving instincts.” 
These moving forces of all humanizing 
activity, play or work (of which Mr. 
Lee finds seven, the instincts of hunting, 
fighting, curiosity, creation, rhythm, 
nurture, and team-play), are not incar- 
nated in equal balance and vigor in every 
child. This fact Mr. Lee knows very 
well, and in his chapter on The Disloca- 
tion of Civilized Life he shows in part 
why it is so; but he does not give to in- 
dividual differences all the emphasis 
they deserve. As William James’s gar- 
dener remarked, “The difference be- 
tween one man and another may not 
be very great, but it’s often the most 
important thing about ’em.”’ 

It is possible also that Mr. Lee has 
not done justice to the only means of 
salvation granted to a half-made man 
—rational purpose. We can, after all, 
take hold of ourselves and make some 
kind of a life out of such scraps of en- 
dowment and raveled ends of develop- 
ment as we happen to have at hand — 
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if only we have won some insight into 
the meaning of our own poor existences. 
Mr. Lee has made a great and illuminat- 
ing contribution to that end; wherefore 
it may be pardonable in him not to in- 
sist that the truth which he has so 
helped to reveal shall make us free. 
Freedom itself, as the ever-present 
puzzle of all thinking about man, Mr. 
Lee has not attempted to ignore. But he 
is interested primarily in the working of 
those divinities within us which shape 
our mortal ends; and into the problems 
of religion and the possibilities of re- 
generation he is not concerned to go. 
At the edge of the field which he has so 
admirably cleared stands a forest the 
shadows of which are perhaps heavier 
and more ancient than those he has so 
well dispelled. 





Some Problems in Market Distribution. 
By Arthur Wilkinson Shaw. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
1915. 

Mr. Shaw maintains that the basic ill 
in business is the fact that while busi- 
ness men have concentrated upon the 
problems of production, they have not 
given any thought to distribution and 
its problems. Distribution, the process 
of adjusting goods to the wants of the 
consumer, involves “physical supply” 
and “demand creation” as forces, with 
middlemen, salesmen, and advertising 
as the agents. These last three exist, 
side by side; the problem for each dis- 
tributor is when and how to combine 
them. 

Originally the middleman exercised 
five functions. Three of these — sharing 
the risk, transporting the goods, and 
financing the producer — have today 
been preémpted by the insurance, 
transportation, and banking companies. 
Two alone remain to him — the selling 
and the re-sorting and re-shipping. 
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Nevertheless, he is demanding and re- 
ceiving, perhaps unconsciously, pay- 
ment for all the original five, which has 
meant an excess tax on the ultimate con- 
sumer. Mr. Shaw suggests that the 
solution of this difficulty will probably 
be a new middleman, whose profits will 
come from a more rapid turnover of 
goods with reduced compensation per 
unit. It is the distributor’s function to 
bring an article before the public in such 
a manner as to satisfy fully its conscious 
or subconscious needs. He who thus 
aids in the refinement and satisfaction of 
human wants is a social benefactor. Yet 
as long as waste exists, this accurate 
satisfaction is impossible, resulting in a 
continuing social loss. To lessen waste 
in distribution both the student, with 
his ‘‘scientific research methods,” and 
the business man, with his problems and 
experience, must codperate to create a 
body of organized knowledge. This is a 
brief and inadequate summary of the 
views of Mr. Shaw, the editor of “Sys- 
tem.” As a successful business manager 
he has himself put his theories into 
actual operation. He does not pretend 
to be able to cure prevalent business ills, 
nor to solve, once and for all, the prob- 
lems of distribution. He has merely 
undertaken the introductory analysis 
essential to an ultimate solution. 


Bibliography of Municipal Government. 
By Prof. W. B. Munro, g ’99. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1915. 

Prof. Munro has given us a volume of 
valuable references for municipal re- 
search. The preface reveals the mode of 
procedure he adopted in compilation. 
He endeavors to cover a variety of ma- 
terials, not only for the general reader, 
but for the special student and exhaus- 
tive seeker as well. Most attention is 
paid to municipal affairs in America, as 
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European materials no longer occupy 
that position of interest they once held. 
Only recent publications are included 
and emphasis is placed upon materials 
appearing within the last five years. 
Furthermore only readily accessible 
materials are presented, thus eliminating 
much of the delay and trouble attend- 
ant upon the investigation of obscure 
and inaccessible sources. The criteria 
followed in determining the amount of 
space to be devoted to each topic have 
not been the writer's own prejudices, 
but the amount of public interest each 
topic has aroused and the relative im- 
portance of the function in municipal 
affairs. The book aims to be compre- 
hensive but not exhaustive, and since 
it contains five thousand references the 
worker in municipal matters can well 
conceive what a bulky volume would 
have resulted had Professor Munro been 
less discriminating. The volume has 
nine chapters and a minutely detailed 
index. General works on municipal af- 
fairs, political machinery and direct 
legislation, municipal organization, city 
planning and public improvements, 
public utilities, sanitation and public 
health, public safety, education and 
general betterment, and municipal fi- 
nance are each presented in turn. For 
each reference the pagination is given, 
as well as brief summaries of all that 
have come under the writer’s personal 
attention. All titles not so treated are 
supported by the authority of the many 
experts who assisted Professor Munro 
in his work. The book as a whole prom- 
ises to bridge the gap between municipal 
affairs of today and those of fifteen years 
ago when the last comprehensive com- 
pilation was made. It should satisfy a 
much felt need. This is one of the 
Harvard publications which will be 


very widely used and will therefore 
be good for the University. 
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The Writings of John Quincy Adams. 
Vol. v. Edited by Worthington C. 
Ford, h ’07. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1915. 

The fifth volume of The Writings of 
John Quincy Adams is, in some respects, 
the most interesting which Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, h ’07, has edited. It 
covers the years 1814-16 when Adams 
was in St. Petersburg and at Ghent, 
where he helped to negotiate the treaty 
of peace. In addition to his revelations 
about the diplomatic work in which he 
was directly engaged, there are many 
allusions to the historical events and 
personages of that time. His comments 
on Napoleon, after both the first and 
second abdication, on English policy, on 
the general condition of European civi- 
lization, and on our American situation, 
are always weighty and often penetrat- 
ing. His insistence, for example, that 
the United States must uphold right and 
honor, though it be defeated in ten wars, 
ought to be read today by every Ameri- 
can who trembles lest, by upholding 
right and honor now, we may irritate 
arrogant aliens. This volume must con- 
firm the impression made by its pred- 
ecessors that John Quincy Adams had 
the soundest and most varied training 
of any of our American diplomats in the 
first century of the Republic, and no 
other, except possibly Jefferson, had 
such wide intellectual interests. His 
letters, although primarily those of a 
statesman, are lightened by anecdotes 
and personal touches. Mr. Ford has done 
his editorial work with his customary 
completeness. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Modern Study of Literature, by Richard 
Green Moulton, Professor of Literary Theory 
and Interpretation in Chicago University. 
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Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1915. Cloth, $2.50. 

Essays for College Men, Second Serves. 
Chosen by Norman Foerster, ’10, F. A. Man- 
chester, and Karl Young, Ph.D. '07. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Tin-Plate Industry, by Donald Earl 
Dunbar, 13. Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize 
Essay in Economics. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1915. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Stoic Philosophy, by Gilbert Murray. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Cloth, 
$.75. 

Browning Studies, by Vernon C. Harrington, 
g ‘96-97. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1915. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 

The Training for the Effective Life, by 
Charles W. Eliot, 53. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1915. Cloth, $.35. 

The High Priestess, by Robert Grant, °73. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 
Cloth, $1.35. 

The Case of the American Drama, by Thomas 
H. Dickinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1915. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Aims and Defects of College Education, 
by F. P. Boswell, Ph.D. '04. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Cloth, $.80. 

Human Motives, by James Jackson Putnam, 
66, M.D. °70. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1915. Cloth, $1.00. 

Carlyle, How to Know Him, by Bliss Perry, 
Professor of English. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. Cloth, $1.25. 

Isabel of Castile and the Making of the Span- 
ish Nation, 1451-1504, by Irene L. Plunket. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Cloth, 
illustrated, $2.50. 

The Stewardship of Faith, by Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake. New York: G. P. Putnams Sons, 1915. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

William Penn, by Rupert S. Holland, '00. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1915. Cloth, 
$.50. 

Benjamin Franklin, by E. Lawrence Dudley, 
700. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1915. 
Cloth, $.50. 

Aristocracy and Justice, Shelburne Essays, 
tx, by Paul Elmer More, A.M. ’93. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Cloth, $1.25. 

A Bibliography of Municipal Government in 
the United States, by Prof. W. B. Munro, Ph.D. 
‘00. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1915. Cloth, $2.50. 

National Floodmarks. Week by Week Ob- 
servations on American Life as seen by Col- 
lier’s. Edited by Mark Sullivan, ’00. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1915. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Commentary to the Germanic Laws and Doc- 
uments, by Prof. Leo Wiener. Cambridge: 
The Harvard University Press, 1915. Cloth, 
$3.25. 

The Second Partition of Poland, by R. H. 
Lord, 06. Cambridge: The Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. Cloth, $2.25. 


English Field Systems, by H. L. Gray, ’08. 
Cambridge: The Harvard University Press, 
1915. Cloth, $2.75. 

The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino, by E. F. 
Langley, A.M. ’00. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press, 1915. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Evolution of the English Corn Market, 
by N. S.B. Gras, Ph.D. ’12. Cambridge: 
The Harvard University Press, 1915. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

An Abridgement of the Indian Affairs, con- 
tained in four folio volumes, transacted in the 
Colony of New York, from the year 1678 to 
the year 1751. Edited by Prof. C. H. Mcll- 
wain, A.M. ’03. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press, 1915. Cloth, $2.50. 

The New Hudson Shakespeare. School Edi- 
tion. Boston: Ginn & Co., n.d. 9 vols. Cloth, 
$.30 per vol. 

The Life of John Hay, by W. R. Thayer, ’81. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 2 vols. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

The Boy Scouts of Snow-Shoe Lodge, by R. 8. 
Holland, ’00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1915. Cloth, $1.25. 

The House that Was, and Other Poems, by 
Benjamin R. C. Low, LL.B. ’05, New York: 
John Lane Co., 1915. Boards, $1.25. 

The Log of a Noncombatant, by Horace 
Green, 08. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1915. Cloth, $1.25. 

Plane Analytic Geometry, by Prof. Maxime 
Bécher, ’88. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1915. Cloth, $1.60. 


MARRIAGES. 


*%* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1878. Herman Frank Vickery to (Mrs.) 
Anna Louise Howe, at Brookline, 
Aug. 14, 1915. 

1882. Robert Codman to Margaretta 
Biddle Porter, at Bar Harbor, 
Me., Sept. 16, 1915. 

1883. Charles Mortimer Belshaw to 
Maud Eleanor Chase, at San 
Francisco, Cal., Oct. 1, 1915. 

1883. Arthur Clark Denniston to Leal 
Mary Boorman, at Oshkosh, 
Wis., Aug. 5, 1915. 

1886. Henry Edward Fraser to Jean 
Marion Humphrey, at Boston, 
Sept. 2, 1915. 
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Marriages. 


[1887.] Joseph Samuel Ward Thoron to 


Louisa Chapin Hooper, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 2, 1915. 


[1893.] Ernest Lincoln Manning to Lil- 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1897. 


1898. 


lian Blanche Quincy, at Rutland, 
Vt., Aug. 21, 1915. 

William Read Buckminster to 
(Mrs.) Mary A. E. Buckmin- 
ster, at Utica, N.Y., Aug. 29, 
1915. 

Harold Wellington Horne to Anna 
Garfield Davis, at Weston, Sept. 
9, 1915. 

Charles Lewis Lawrence to Viola 
Knowles Backus, at Boston, Aug. 
15, 1915. 

John Randall Nichols to Belle L. 
MacIntyre, at Boston, June 26, 
1915. 

Thomas Edwards Sherwin to 
Emily Blodgett, at Lincoln, Sept. 
15, 1915. 

Horace Binney to Harriet Cun- 
ningham, at Hubbardston, Sept. 
18, 1915. 

Alexander Hamilton Rice to 
(Mrs.) Eleanor Elkins Widener, 
at Boston, Oct. 7, 1915. 


[1898.] William Stackpole to Florence 


1900. 


Helen Williams, at New York, 
Sept. 25, 1915. 
Carl Shepard Oakman to Harriet 
Brooks, at San Antonio, Texas, 
Oct. 20, 1915. 


[1900.] Cecil Hamelin Taylor to Myrta 


Camille Garland, at New Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 3, 1915. 


[1900.] Parker Whitney to Louise Car- 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


penter, at San Francisco, Cal., 
May 14, 1915. 

Richard Bishop to Alice Rosa- 
mond Corcoran, at Brighton, 
Sept. 16, 1915. 

Augustus Samuel Beatman to 
Frances Elizabeth Wimmer, at 
Minden, Neb., July 29, 1915. 
Charles Whitney Gilkey to Ger- 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1905. 


[ December, 


aldine Gunsaulus Brown, at Hins- 
dale, Ill., July 26, 1915. 
William Charles McDermott to 
Anna Cecelia Cavanagh, at Dor- 
chester, Oct. 12, 1915. 

Gardner Brown Perry to Eleanor 
Frances Twining, at Troy, N.Y., 
Sept. 25, 1915. 

James Sherman Pitkin to Annie 
Lawrence De Forest, at New 
Haven, Conn., June 19, 1915. 


. Samuel Martin Dorrance to Sarah 


Weed, at Noroton, Ct., Aug. 4, 
1915. 

George Fullerton Evans to Clara 
Denison Ripley, at Dorchester, 
Aug. 19, 1915. 


[1905.] George Dunning Gribble to 


1907: 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909 


Yvette Louise Gaucheron, at 
Paris, France, 1912. 


. Edward Chambers Sperry to 


Eleanor Marguerite Oerzen, at 
New York, Sept. 1, 1915. 


. Charles Weil to Ida Mae Beek- 


man, at Boston, Sept. 11, 1915. 


. Arthur Coleman Comey to Eu- 


genia Louise Jackson, at Wilming- 
ton, Del., Oct. 2, 1915. 

Frank Foster Dodge to Anne At- 
wood, at Stonington, Conn., Sept. 
8, 1915. 

Ernest James Hall to Alice Clara 
Poole, at Brockton, July 28, 
1915. 

John George Breslin to Evelyn 
Taber, at Dorchester, Oct. 6, 
1915. 

Sidney Webster Fish to Olga Wi- 
borg, at East Hampton, L.I., 
Sept. 18, 1915. 

Herman Arthur Mintz to Esther 
M. Gordon, at Dorchester, Oct. 
11, 1915. , 
George Stetson Taylor to Hilda 
Dancocks, at Haycroft, Surrey, 
Eng., Sept. 30, 1915. 

. Edward Switzer Allen to Minnie 
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1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


Miiller-Liebenwalde, at Berlin, 
Germany, Aug. 9, 1915. 

Lemuel Bannister to Mary Mun- 
roe Faxon, at Quincy, June 28, 
1915. 

John Tappan Beach to Edith 
Mildred Knowlton, at Auburn- 
dale, Oct. 4, 1915. 

William Bullard Durant to Bar- 
bara Leighton, at Turners Falls, 
Oct. 15, 1915. 

Grover Charles Good to Nona 
Clements, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., June 12, 1915. 

Horace Gray to Katherine Meek- 
er, at Chicago, IIl., Oct. 16, 1915. 


[1909.] Sterne Morse to Mary Isabelle 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


Weber, at Columbus, O., Aug. 13, 
1915. 

Gardner Swan to Mary Warner 
Penhallow, at Jamaica Plain, Nov. 
6, 1915. 

Luther Mitchell Ferguson to 
Edith Gray, at Brookline, Aug. 
10, 1915. 

Harlin Albert Sexton to Ora Mae 
Howes, at West Springfield, Aug. 
18, 1915. 


{1910.] William Levi White to Nancy 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


Bunton Kimball, at Boston, Oct. 
17, 1915. 

John Joseph Carey to Josephine 
Marie Hodgkinson, at Boston, 
Oct. 10, 1915. 

Julian Locke d’Este to Katherine 
Littell Woodhull, at New York, 
Oct. 28, 1915. 

Alfred Putnam Lowell to Cath- 
erine Hayward Bowles, at Boston, 
Oct. 16, 1915. 


[1911.] Lawrence McKeever Miller 


1914. 


to Frances Tileston Breese, at 
Southhampton, N.Y., Oct. 9, 
1915. 

Morgan Belmont to Margaret 
Frances Andrews, at Newport, 
RL, Aug. 14, 1915. 


Marriages. 
1914. 


1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1915. 
1915. 


1915. 
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Griscom Bettle to Dorothy Ball, 
at Boston, Oct. 2, 1915. 

William Humphreys Coolidge to 
Eleanor Cole, at Wenham, Sept. 
8, 1915. 

Morgan Glover Day to Ruth Van 
Buren Hugo, at Boston, Oct. 2, 
1915. 

Theodore Baldwin Pitman to 
Doris Jean Bliss, at Boston, Oct. 
5, 1915. 

Roscoe Lambert West to Edith 
Frances Richardson, at Millis, 
Sept. 2, 1915. 

Albert Sprague Coolidge to Mar- 
garet Stewart Coit, at Lenox, 
Sept. 22, 1915. 

Lionel de Jersey Harvard to May 
Barker, at London, Eng., Sept. 
11, 1915. 

William Moulton Marston to 
Sadie Elizabeth Holloway, at Ar- 
lington, Sept. 16, 1915. 


[1916.] Andrew Johnson Richard Hel- 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


A.M. 


mus to Florence Andrews, at 
Chicopee, Sept. 15, 1915. 

1903. John Prince Hazen Perry 
to Adele Augustine Lloyd, at New 
York City, Sept. 14, 1915. 

1903. Frederick Ellis Rice to 
Florence Morrison, at St. Louis, 
Mo., June 8, 1915. 

1907. George David Cutler to 
Jessie Barr Wright, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 20, 1915. 

1913. William Henry Capen to 
Julia Raymond Schmalz, at New- 
ton, Sept. 14, 1915. 

1914. Paul Sumner Nickerson to 
Edith M. Macomber, at Benning- 
ton, Vt., Sept. 1, 1915. 


Ph.D. 1913. John Van Horne to Mar- 


garet Varney, at Chelsea, Sept. 
14, 1915. 


M.L.A. 1914. Herbert Wardwell Blan- 


ey to Charlotte Greene, at Lowell, 
Aug. 15, 1915. 
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LL.B. 1906. Rowland Johnson Hast- 
ings to Eunice Weeks Leach, at 
North Brookfield, Aug. 16, 1915. 

L.S. 1905-1908. Charles Callahan Mc- 
Carthy to Anna Crispina Connoly, 
at Beverly, Oct. 14, 1915. 

LL.B. 1909. Edgar Avery Marden to 
M. Carita Patten, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 8, 1915. 

LL.B. 1912. Frederick Aloysius Carroll 
to Mary Madeline Sheehan, at 
Dorchester, Sept. 22, 1915. 

LL.B. 1912. Louis Sherman Headley to 

Sylvia Knight, at Brighton, Sept. 

18, 1915. 

1913. Leslie Eugene McCuen to 

Ruth Carver Forbes, at Brooklyn, 

N.Y., Aug. 24, 1915. 

1909. Martin Heydemann to Lil- 

lian Adelaide Pelonsky, at Bos- 

ton, Oct. 6, 1915. 

1911. Frank Algar Duston to 

Rachel E. Perkins, at Springfield, 

Oct. 16, 1915. 

M.D. 1913. Roger Paul Dawson to Mar- 
guerite A. Long, at Brookline, 
Oct. 20, 1915. 

D.M.D. 1910. Walter James Whelan 
to Anna F. Mulvey, at Matta- 
pan, Sept. 9, 1915. 


LL.B. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


NECROLOGY. 


Aveust 1 to OcrosBeEr 31, 1915. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University, 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, Widener Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 
The College. 


1850. Francis Charles Foster, b. 17 
Mar., 1829, at Boston; d. at 


Cambridge, 24 Oct., 1915. 


Necrology. 


1853. 


1853. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1862. 


1863. 


1869. 


1874. 


1874. 


1876. 


1876. 





[ December, 


Joseph Mansfield Brown, b. 17 


Aug., 1831, at Boston; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 12 Sept., 
1915. 


3. Arthur Theodore Lyman, b. 8 


Dec., 1832, at Boston; d.at Wal- 
tham, 24 Oct., 1915. 

Samuel Savage Shaw, LL.B., b. 
16 Oct., 1833, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 24 Sept., 1915. 

Willard Flagg Bliss, b. 29 Nov. 
1829; d. at Leesburg, Va., 8 Oct., 
1915. 

George Zaccheus Adams, b. 23 
Apr., 1833, at Chelmsford; d. at 
Roxbury, 19 Aug., 1915. 

John Davis Long, LL.D., b. 27 
Oct., 1838, at Buckfield, Me.; d. 
at Hingham, 28 Aug., 1915. 
Joseph Alden Shaw, b. 4 Jan., 
1836, at Athol; d. at Worcester, 
22 May, 1915. 

Arthur Reed, b. 13 Aug., 1841, at 
Boston; d. at Brookline, 18 Oct., 
1915. 

John William Freeman, b. 7 Oct., 
1842, at Glens Falls, N.Y.; d. 
at Canandaigua, N.Y., 28 Sept., 
1915. 

William Seal Windle, b. 6 Sept., 
1846, at Fairville, Pa.; d. at 
West Chester, Pa., 22 Oct., 
1915. 

John Sidney Patton, LL.B., b. 
24 Nov., 1847, at Dysartville, 
N.C.; d. at Morganton, N.C., 10 
Aug., 1915. 

Frank Eldridge Randall, b. 22 
June, 1851, at De Ruyter, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 15 Sept., 
1915. 

Willard Knowlton Dyer, b. 21 
Apr., 1852, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 17 Oct., 1915. 

Frederic Henry Kidder, b. 5 May, 
1853, at Medford; d. at Medford, 
13 Oct., 1915. 









































1878. 


1879. 


1879. 


1880. 


1882. 


1884. 


1887. 


1888. 


1893. 
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Caleb Emery Gowen, b. 27 Nov., 
1855, at Roxbury; d. at Cleveland, 
O., 8 Jan., 1914. 

George Frederick Cook, b. 3 Nov., 
1856, at Brookline; d. at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., 14 June, 1915. 
Frank Herbert Daniels, M.D. 
and A.M., b. 1 Sept., 1856, at 
Charlestown; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 30 Oct., 1915. 

Nat Maynard Brigham, b. 8 Mar., 
1856, at Saxonville; d. at Hamil- 
ton, O., 9 Aug., 1915. 


. William Noyes, M.D., b. 6 Nov., 


1857, at Boston; d. at Jamaica 
Plain, 20 Oct., 1915. 

Robert Codman, LL.B., b. 30 
Dec., 1859, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 7 Oct., 1915. 


. John Chandler, b. 18 Apr., 1862, 


at Boston; d. at Chicago, IIl., 15 
Aug., 1915. 

Nathaniel Cushing Nash, A.M., 
b. 4 Apr., 1862, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 10 Oct., 1915. 


. Charles Heath Atkinson, b. 2 


July, 1862, at Brookline; d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., 19 July, 1915. 


. John Henry Huddleston, M.D. 


and A.M., b. 11 July, 1864, at 
Boston; d. at New York, N.Y., 
30 Oct., 1915. 

George Perkins Knapp, b. 13 
June, 1863, at Bitlis, Asiatic 
Turkey; d. at Diarbekir, Asiatic 
Turkey, about 10 Aug., 1915. 


. Charles Mills Cabot, b. 12 Apr., 


1866, at Brookline; d. at Beverly, 
5 Sept., 1915. 

Ezra Ripley Thayer, LL.B. and 
A.M., b. 21 Feb., 1866, at Milton; 
d. at Boston, 14 Sept., 1915. 
Guy Stevens Callender, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 9 Nov., 1865, at Harts 
Grove, O.; d. at New Haven, 
Conn., 8 Aug., 1915. 

Edward Heman Carpenter, b. 28 
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1898. 


1900. 
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1906. 


1908. 
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1862. 


1870. 
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Mar., 1870, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Castine, Me., 2 Oct., 1915. 
Gilbert Francis Ordway, b. 5 
Apr., 1869, at Dorchester; d. at 
Tacoma, Wash., 19 Aug., 1915. 
Frank Taber Bement, b. 14 Sept., 
1871, at Waverly, Ia.; d. at Spo- 
kane, Wash., 2 Sept., 1915. 
George Oakes Tobey, LL.B., b. 
24 Sept., 1876, at Augusta, Me.; 
d. at Wareham, 11 Aug., 1915. 
Allen Wallace, b. 13 Feb., 1876, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Rome, 
Italy, 22 June, 1914. 

Frederick Hall Beals, b. 23 Nov., 
1873, at Mt. Vision, N.Y.; d. at 
Newark, N.J., 17 Oct., 1915. 
Charles Robert Cross, LL.B., b. 
17 July, 1881, at Roxbury; d. at 
Dinard, France, 8 Oct., 1915. 


. William Ernest Hyde Neiler, b. 


22 Feb., 1879, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Trenton, N.J., 20 Aug., 
1915. 

Arthur Campbell Blagden, LL.B., 
b. 22 Apr., 1884, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Burlington, Vt., 8 
Sept., 1915. 

George Stetson Taylor, b. 22 May, 
1886, at Orange, N.J.; d. at Lon- 
don, England, 19 Oct., 1915. 

Jay Spalti Myers, LL.B., b. 7 
Nov., 1887, at Pleasantville, Ia.; 
d. near Denver, Colo., 29 Aug., 
1915. 

Henry Weston Farnsworth, b. 7 
Aug., 1890, at Dedham; died in 
France, 29 Sept., 1915. 


Scientific School. 
William Watson, S.B., 1858, b. 19 
Jan., 1834, at Nantucket; d. at 
Boston, 30 Sept., 1915. 
Frederic Ward Putnam, b. 16 
Apr., 1839, at Salem; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 14 Aug., 1915. 
Charles Hallet Wing, b. 5 Aug., 
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1836, at Boston; d. at Brighton, 
13 Sept., 1915. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1897. 


1908. 


1901. 


1867. 


1872. 


1891. 


1903. 


1885. 


1854. 


1856. 


1856. 


Ray Greene Huling, A.M., b. 15 
Oct., 1847, at Providence, R.I1.; 
d. at Marshfield, 4 Sept., 1915. 

John Hamilton Blair, Ph.D., b. 
26 July, 1880, at Ithaca, N.Y.; d. 
at Cortland, N.Y., 7 Sept., 1915. 


Bussey Institution. 
Oglesby Paul, b. 28 Sept., 1778, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 5 Oct., 1915. 


Medical School. 


David Hunt, b. 21 June, 1845, at 
Providence, R.I.; d. at Detroit, 
Mich., 15 Sept., 1915. 

Archibald Keightly Carruthers, 
b. 25 Oct., 1835, at Liverpool, 
Eng.; d. at Stow, Mass., 9 May, 
1914. 

Herbert Eugene Knowlton, b. 28 
Feb., 1866, at Belfast, Me.; d. at 
San Diego, Cal., 23 Oct., 1915. 
John Joseph Hector McAllister, 
b. 3 Mar., 1877, at Waltham; d. 
at New Bedford, 16 Apr., 1915. 


Dental School. 
Charles Eugene Estabrook, b. 6 
Dec., 1856, at Brewer, Me.; d. at 
Jacksonville, Fla., 16 Sept., 1915. 


Law School. 


Louis Shissler, b. 30 June, 1823, at 
Wilmington, Del.; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 13 Sept., 1915. 

William Jarvis Boardman, b. 15 
Apr., 1832, at Boardman, O.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 2 Aug., 1915. 
William Charles Thompson, b. 
25 Sept., 1832, at Plymouth, 
N.H.; d. at Pepperell, 7 June, 
1915. 
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1878. 
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1888. 


1891. 


1909. 
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1914. 


1857. 
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Cemporarp FHlembers, 
The College. 

. Coddington Billings Farnsworth, 
b. 9 Sept., 1829; d. at Norwich, 
Conn., 5 May, 1897. , 
Austin Flint, b. 28 Mar., 1836, at 
Northampton; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 22 Sept., 1915. 
William Newhall Eayrs, d. at 
Cranford, N.J., 13 Oct., 1915. 
John Kidson Woodward, b. 2 
Nov., 1853, at New Albany, Ind.; 
d. at Warm Springs, Va., in 1915. 
Nicolas Penniman Bond, b. 27 
Sept., 1855, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at Blue Ridge Summit, Md., 
21 June, 1915. 
Charles Richard Briggs, b. 7 
Aug., 1855, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 14 Sept., 1915. 
Edward Freeman Welles, b. 11 
Apr., 1860, at Marrietta, O.; d. 
near Juanita Station, Mexico, 13 
Aug., 1915. 
Frank Clinton Roby, b. 21 May, 
1865, at Decatur, IIl.; d. at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., 24 June, 1914. 
(Special) Alonzo Rothschild, b. 
30 Oct., 1862, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at East Foxboro, 29 Sept., 
1915. 
Raymond Andrew Sapp, b. 7 
Oct., 1883, at Wyanet, IIl.; d. at 
Springvalley, Ill., 2 June, 1915. 
Harold Marion-Crawford, b. 1 
Feb., 1888, at Sorrento, Italy; d. 
at Givenchy, Italy, in 1915. 
Francis Palfrey Motley, b. 8 Dec., 
1890, at Boston; d. at sea, be- 
tween Boston and Portland, Me., 
4 Oct., 1915. 


Scientific School. 
Henry Hunt, b. 25 Oct., 1836, at 
Abington; d. at Boston, 26 July, 
1915. 


1859. William A Flagg, b. at Bloom- 
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ington, Ill.; died in Missouri sev- 
eral years ago. 

1863. Samuel Bartlett Shapleigh, b. 3 
Feb., 1844, at Lowell; d. at All- 
ston, 13 Aug., 1915. 

1888. Joshua Hale, b. 8 May, 1869, at 
Boston; d. at Newburyport, 15 
June, 1915. 

1891. Walter Gassett, b. 8 Oct., 1855; 
d. at Yokohama, Japan, 18 July, 
1915. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1876. Nathan Frederick Merrill, b. at 
Charlestown; d. at Burlington, 
Vt., 26 Oct., 1915. 

1896. James Mahoney, b. 9 May, 1862, 
at Hardwick; d. at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., 4 Sept., 1915. 


Medical School. 


1847. Alexander R. Holmes, b. 26 July, 
1826, at New Bedford; d. at Can- 
ton, 11 Nov., 1894. 

1881. John Merrick Bemis, b. in 1860, 
at Worcester; d. at Worcester, 22 
Sept., 1915. 


Veterinary School. 


1887. William David Farnum, b. 8 Jan., 
1857, at Charles City, Ia.; d. at 
Rockland, Me., 5 July, 1897. 


Law School. 

1866. Marquis Fayette Dickinson, b. 
16 Jan., 1840, at Amherst; d. at 
Amherst, 18 Sept., 1915. 

1871. Jonah Turner Brakeley, b. 10 
Jan., 1847; d. at Lahaway Planta- 
tions, near Bordentown, N.J., 24 
Aug., 1915. 

1871. John Olin Moore, b. 25 March, 
1847, at Indianapolis, Ind.; d. at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 16 
Aug., 1911. 

1873. James Robert Dunbar, b. 23 Dec., 
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1847, at Pittsfield; d. at Brook- 
line, 20 Aug., 1915. 

1880. Frank West Rollins, b. 24 Feb., 
1860, at Concord, N.H.; d. at 
Boston, 27 Oct., 1915. 

1886. John Charles Adams, b. 19 Jan., 
1862, at Oakland, Cal.; d. at Oak- 
land, Cal., 8 Nov., 1913. 

1906. Martin Ambrose Driscoll, d. at 
Suffern, N.Y., Oct., 1915. 


Non-Graduate Officers. 


Alfred Mason Amadon, Assistant 
in Otology, 1907-1914; b. 21 May, 
1867, at North Adams; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 6 Mar., 1915. 
Henry Grosvenor Carey, In- 
structor in Singing, 1878-1879 ; 
Instructor in Vocal Music, 1879- 
1883; b.4 Dec., 1829, at Lempster, 
N.H.; d. at West Newton, 4 Apr., 
1905. 

Robert Earl Swigart, Lecturer 
(Graduate School of Medicine), 
1914-1915; d. at New York, N.Y., 
28 June, 1915. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


After several years of distinguished 
service as adviser to the King of Siam, 
J. I. Westengard this summer resigned 
his position to become Bemis professor 
of international law in Harvard. Before 
he left Siam the King conferred on him 
the Order of the White Elephant, first 
class, the highest honor in the gift of 
the Siamese Government, and usually 
reserved for members of royal families. 

Austin W. Scott, LL.B. 09, has been 
appointed Acting Dean of the Law 
School. He is a graduate of Rutgers 
College, was for a year Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Law School, and for the 
last two years has been an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Harvard Law School. 
Arthur D. Hill, ’90, is giving Dean 
Thayer’s course in Evidence, and C. A. 
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McLain, ’12, who was last year an as- 
sistant in Government, is giving the 
lectures in Torts. 

An extraordinary and very interest- 
ing change has come about in the Medi- 
cal School during the past few years, 
especially since the standard of admis- 
sion was raised. This change has to do 
with the parts of the country from which 
the School draws its students, and the 
figures show that it has become, in con- 
sequence, national instead of local in 
its service. The first table shows the 
districts from which students have been 
drawn at intervals of five years; the sec- 
ond shows the total registration and the 
numbers from Massachusetts during the 
last six years. 


I 





| Other Outside 
| Mass. N.E.States N.E 

















1898-99... .. 406; 70 | 56 
1904-05... .. 199) 38 | 44 
1909-10... .. 150| 42 | 87 
1914-15.....] 123] 47 | 151 

II 

| Mase. | ‘Total. 

| 
1909-10.......... | 150 279 
“ee | 136 286 
ee | 115 275 
MEPS... ..:5.... | 119 290 
0t8-44. ......... | 121 310 
1914-15.......... | 128 321 








On the evening of Oct. 20 was ob- 
served in Sanders Theatre the cen- 
tenary of Richard H. Dana, author of 
Two Years Before the Mast. The meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
Cambridge Historical Society. Bishop 
Lawrence presided. Prof. Bliss Perry 
spoke of Dana as a man of letters; Mr. 
Moorfield Storey, 66, discussed Dana’s 
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anti-slavery work; and Joseph H. 
Choate, ’52, gave a general apprecia- 
tion of Dana both as a writer and as a 
public citizen of fine worth to the state 
and to the nation. 

The. performance in the Harvard 
Stadium, on the evening of June 4, of 
Wagner’s music drama Siegfried, was 
an occasion replete with absolutely 
novel features, both as to quantity and 
quality. Certainly never before had a 
Wagnerian opera been presented to an 
audience of over 20,000 people. With 
so many unusual features to be con- 
sidered and adjusted, the vast space of 
the auditorium, — about two thirds of 
the entire Stadium, — the greatly en- 
larged orchestra, the preserving of bal- 
ance between voices and orchestra, the 
adaptation in scenic effect, the uncer- 
tain New England climate, it would not 
be true to assert that the performance 
was one of ideal perfection. Certain of 
the conditions absolutely prohibited 
that; but it is true that no one who was 
present could fail to be convinced of the 
great care and skilful thought which had 
been devoted to the undertaking, nor of 
the artistic sincerity and fervor with 
which the forces, both vocal and in- 
strumental, presented this marvelous 
work. As usual there were many after 
the event who could tell exactly how 
everything might have been better done, 
and criticism was divided into the three 
well-known classes, — intelligent and 
fair, needlessly carping, and merely 
futile. Every one agreed that the sing- 
ing was wonderful, the voices by reason 
of their purity, sonority, and the fault- 
less enunciation of the singers, carrying 
even to the farthest limits of the audi- 
torium. The writer, who speaks from 
a personal memory of many superb per- 
formances of this work, both on the 
Continent and at the Metropolitan, is 
happy to testify that he never heard it 
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sung so perfectly, nor with such in- 
spired fervor. As to the instrumental 
portions, the performance would seem 
to settle once for all that the only satis- 
factory instrumental medium for out-of- 
door performances is a combination of 
wood-wind and brass instruments. The 
peculiar quality of stringed tone and its 
subtle nuances are lost without the reso- 
nance of walls and floors. The numerous 
pageants and open-air pantomimes 
which are becoming so frequent are fast 
adopting this theory. But as some slight 
solace to those comparatively few who 
assert that they could not hear a note 
of the orchestral portions we must re- 
member that the weather conditions on 
that night were unusually trying and 
could not have been foreseen on what 
Lowell calls “a rare day in June.” There 
was a rather strong breeze blowing and 
the air was so charged with dampness 
that after an hour’s playing the strings 
of the violins and the fingers of the musi- 
cians were so damp that power and bril- 
liancy were out of the question. That 
the intonation was, on the whole, so 
faultless was nothing short of a miracle 
and proves the devotion which the 
players gave to their task. The con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz, conducted con amore, 
and every one was convinced of his 
eloquent conception of the drama, how- 
ever short of his intentions was the ac- 
tual result. The occasion was certainly 
a great inspiration to many musical 
students and music-lovers in this neigh- 
borhood, in that, for the first time, the 
door was opened to them of the wonders 
of the Wagnerian realm; —for not- 
withstanding the many beauties en- 
shrined in the operatic literature of 
other countries, there is more uplifting 
thought and sustained fire in a typical 
Wagnerian opera than in all other operas 
put together. To set at rest certain 
reckless criticism it should be stated 
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officially that the proceeds of the per- 
formance, after the deduction of neces- 
sary running expenses, were given to the 
Universal Red Cross Society and not to 
any particular national branch therein. 
Special thanks are due to Mr. Alexander 
Steinert, of Boston, for unstinted gen- 
erosity in his efforts in behalf of the 
cause of music and the pleasure and en- 
lightenment of the public. — W. R. S. ’87. 


NOTES ON THE QUINQUENNIAL 


The Quinquennial Catalogue is an 
endless source of information about 
Harvard matters. It may be studied 
from a hundred different points of view, 
each of value for the history of the Col- 
lege and indeed of the nation. So well 
has the immense work of preparing the 
Catalogue been done, moreover, that it 
is possible to draw inferences with little 
chance that the evidence will prove un- 
reliable. Fortunately many graduates 
have realized this and have been suf- 
ficiently interested to send to the Maga- 
zine the results of their study. They 
vary from the merest notes to the more 
serious articles printed below. But some 
of the notes are also interesting. One 
graduate, for example, writes, “I have 
often thought that the usefulness of the 
Quinquennial would be much increased 
if there could be inserted some indica- 
tion of relationship among graduates — 
of the same surname at least. The sim- 
plest relation, that of father to son, can 
easily be shown in the index by setting 
opposite the son’s name the father’s 
year of graduation; and this can be ex- 
tended to cases where only the grand- 
father, an uncle, or a brother was a 
graduate, by prefixing g, u, or b to the 
date.”” It is certain that such an in- 
novation would be very interesting, 
but whether it would be possible, or 
whether it really belongs in the Quin- 
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quennial, is another matter. Another 
graduate writes as follows: “What have 
been the requisities for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts? What are they? and 
what ought they to be? These are large 
questions; few there be that can profess 
to answer them; nor would those few 
answer alike; but perhaps all would 
agree on one qualification as needful for 
a candidate, namely, that he should ex- 
ist. Yet the Quinquennial teaches us 
that this is not required in practice. 
John Adams received (or at least was 
granted) in 1873 his degree of A.B. as of 
the Class of 1823, having meantime died 
in 1826. There are at least two other 
like cases in the Classes of 1860 and 1865 
respectively; and there may be many 
more. Does the custom of conferring 
degrees on ghosts extend to all, and 
particularly to honorary degrees? If 
not, why not? And if so, should not the 
College enlarge its list of posthumous 
honors? The reasonable claims of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Jonathan Edwards, 
and Paul Jones have been too long ne- 
glected. Surely the rule for academic 
distinctions should be Presenti tibi 
maturos largimur honores.” 


A History of the Quinquennial 
Catalogues. 
E. L. Wurtney, ’85. 

Unlike most books which pass through 
successive editions there is nothing in 
the current Quinquennial Catalogue to 
show what the number of the edition is. 
The Quinquennial was not known by its 
present name until 1890, simultaneously 
with its appearance in English. The 
covers of former editions bear the simple 
title of Catalogus Universitatis Harv- 
ardiane, while the title-page locates the 
university in ‘‘Cantabrigie,” which in 


earlier catalogues is in ‘‘Nov-Ang- 


lorum,” and in “Republica Massachu- 
settensi’’ from the close of the Revolu- 
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tionary War until 1860, when “Civi- 
tate” was substituted for “ Republica.” 

The first Catalogue, a copy of which 
appears as a frontispiece in the edition 
under review, was printed in the year 
1674, and from 1682 successive editions 
appeared triennially as broadsides. In 
these lists the names of the graduates 
were printed under the year in which 
they received their A.B., with ‘ Mr.” 
opposite those who had received the 
master’s degree, and a * beside those who 
had died. The names of “distinguished 
civil and military characters’ were 
printed in small capitals and those who 
had held any position in the College, 
either as fellow or professor, were so 
designated. The names were printed, 
not in alphabetical order, but according 
to the social position the students were 
supposed to occupy at the time of en- 
tering College. 

The first octavo edition was issued in 
1776. For a half-century the Catalogue 
remained unchanged, aside from the ad- 
dition of a list of instructors which was 
begun early in the 19th century. By 
natural growth, the 32 pages of the 1776 
edition expanded to 80 pages in 1827. 
All the names were placed in one general 
chronological list, the names of clergy- 
men being printed in italics. The de- 
partments were not segregated. Further- 
more, until 1830, the names of gradu- 
ates of the medical and law departments 
who were not graduates of the College, 
the graduates of other colleges who held 
the ad eundem degree from Harvard, 
and those on whom honorary degrees 
had been conferred, were not placed 
under the year in which the degree was 
received, but under the year they would 
probably have graduated from the Col- 
lege had they attended that department. 
For instance, the names of Benjamin 
Franklin and of George Washington, 
each of whom received the honorary 


Quinquennial. 
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degree of LL.D., the former in 1753, and 
the latter in 1776, are placed under the 
years 1724 and 1749 respectively, the 
years in which each reached the age of 
18, which was the average age of Col- 
lege students at graduation in those 
days. 

According to the Catalogue issued in 
1803, the first one of the last century, 
the total number of graduates at that 
date was 3819, of whom 1588, or 42 per 
cent, were living; 1184, or 31 per cent, 
were ordained clergymen. The Library 
contained 13,000 volumes. The teach- 
ing force consisted of ten men: six pro- 
fessors and four tutors, all holders of 
Harvard degrees. One tutor taught 
Latin, a second Greek, a third philoso- 
phy, and the fourth geography, geom- 
etry, natural philosophy, and astron- 
omy. One professor taught theology, 
one English and Oriental languages, and 
one mathematics and natural philoso- 
% phy. The other three professors taught 
medicine. What would be said today of 
a medical school manned by three pro- 
fessors and a college with three profes- 
sors and four tutors! 

In 1830, the form of the Catalogue 
underwent a great change. It was di- 
vided into three parts, each separately 
paged. The first part contained a list 
of officers of government and instruc- 
tion, grouped in almost exactly the same 
manner as are the names on pages 7 to 
21 of the Catalogue just issued. The sec- 
ond part in 74 pages contained a list of 
graduates by departments, the A.B.’s 
coming first, followed by the holders of 
honorary, medical, and law degrees in 
the order named. The third section was 
a 4-column 28-page index of all gradu- 
ates arranged alphabetically by years, 
exactly as in the present edition. This 
threefold division, each with its sepa- 
rate pagination, was retained as long 
as the Catalogue was printed in Latin. 
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In 1890, parts one and two were paged 
continuously, and in the present edition, 
for the first time, the book is considered 
as an entirety. 

Successive editions have undergone 
no material change in size and general 
arrangement of the page, the differences 
between them consisting mainly of a 
rearrangement of contents and such 
added information as the various edi- 
tors thought desirable of insertion. 

From 1842 through 1880, the Trien- 
nial Catalogue was edited by John Lang- 
don Sibley. He followed the form as he 
found it and he left it but little changed. 
The dates of death of graduates began 
to be inserted in 1845. The number of 
learned societies in which graduates were 
members slowly increased. The number 
of educational institutions from which 
Harvard men had received degrees and 
in which they held professorial appoint- 
ments constantly increased. The names 
of the graduates of the Theological 
School appeared first in the Catalogue 
for 1851, but the practice there adopted 
of having the list include the names of 
all graduates of the School, whether or 
not also graduates of the College, was 
not adopted in the law, medical, and 
honorary lists until 1872. 

With the accession to the presidency 
of Dr. Eliot and the opening of new de- 
partments and the general rearrange- 
ment of work in the University came a 
change in the order of contents of the 
Catalogue, and almost every succeeding 
edition has contained some change in 
order or the insertion of new kinds of 
degrees. 

Since the change to a Quinquennial 
in 1880, five different hands have edited 
it. Each has endeavored to add some- 
thing new to the Catalogue, with the 
result that its size had become such as to 
cause the present editor to realize the 
need of pruning it. The information con- 
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tained in each additional volume has 
greatly increased the value of the book, 
but the frequent change of editors, each 
with his own ideals, has permitted many 
inconsistencies to creep in, resulting in a 
certain lack of uniformity when the vol- 
ume is considered in its entirety. 


Honors noted in the Quinquennial 
Catalogue. 
E. C. PickeRINe, s ’65. 

A number of important changes have 
been made in preparing the Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue of 1915. Among others, 
new rules have been adopted as regards 
the honors to be recognized. A brief dis- 
cussion of this matter, in the Catalogue 
of 1910, will be found in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, September, 1910. 
A list was first prepared of all those to 
whom more than ten lines had been as- 
signed from 1636 to 1914. An abridg- 
ment of this list is given in Table I. It 
was formed by omitting all cases in which 
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the number of lines was fifteen, or less. 
The successive columns give the letters 
designating the degree, the year in which 
it was conferred, the name of the can- 
didate, and the number of lines in the 
Catalogues of 1910 and 1915, respec- 
tively. The honors recognized may be 
divided into collegiate degrees, posi- 
tions held, and membership in selected 
societies. Evidently, the space occu- 
pied by the second of these classes 
should not be used as a test. Accord- 
ingly, the numbers of degrees and so- 
cieties are given in the fifth and sixth 
columns. The last column indicates the 
nature of the man’s work, C denoting a 
college president; L, a literary man; N, 
a naturalist; P, a physicist (used in the 
broad sense); S, a statesman. A large 
part of these graduates of the College 
and Scientific School later received 
honorary degrees. Their names then 
appear twice in the table. An asterisk 
is used to indicate that the man is dead. 











TABLE I. 
Degree Year Name 1910 1915 | Deg. | Soc. Cl. 
A.B. 1811 *Everett, E. 18 18 8 9 Ss 
. 1817 *Bancroft, G. 22 21 8 | 9 L 
- 1831 *Motley, J. M. | 19 16 9 | 6 | L 
3 1838 *Lowell, J. R. | 15 17 9 | 5 L 
5 | 1844 |*Dalton, J. C. 13 16 | 4 | 2 N 
*% 1844 *Gould, B. A. 21 16 ; | *D Pr 
“ | 1851 |\*Goodwin, W. W. 20 17 | a oe 
se 1852 | Choate, J. H. 18 17 by 3 
“ | 1853 | Eliot, C. W. is | @ | 13 | 9 | Cc 
“ | 1855 *Agassiz, A. 46 2 | 7 / 16 '/| N 
s | 1861 | Sawyer, W. C. 9 16 | 4 | 16 L 
“ | 1877 | Lowell, A. L. 9 7 | Ws |} 6 Gc 
ag 1880 | Roosevelt, T. 17 21 18 | 4 S 
ri 1886 | Richards, T. W. 16 21 1 | 58 P 
S.B. 1857 *Agassiz, A. 46 26 7 | 16 N 
. 1858 *Newcomb, S. 54 42 | 18 19 id 
5 1861 Langley, J. W. 8 16 $3 | 19 P 
“d 1862 , Putnam, F. W. 25 16 3 6 N 
“3 1865 Pickering, E. C. 25 25 6.) wa 3 
“ 1869 Davis, W. M. 95 | 17 7/1 6/|N 
A.M. | 1753 |*Franklin, B. 18 17 | 5 | 6 Ss 
* 1874 | Wadsworth, M. E. 12 16 4 6); N 
M.D 1833 *Flint, A. 9 17 3 1 N 
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TABLE I, continued. 























Degree Year Name 1910 
M.D. | 1863 | Goodale, G. L 15 
xy 1869 |*James, W. 18 
LL.D. | 1787 |*Jefferson, T. 10 
z 1835 |*Everett, E. 18 
1843 |*Bancroft, G. 22 
i 1848 |*Agassiz, L. 27 
= 1860 |*Motley, J. L. 19 
i 1871 |*Marquis, Ripon. 13 
ye 1875 |*Gray, A 32 
‘i 1876 |*Gilman, D. C. 17 
Ps 1876 |*Whitney, W. D. 26 
= 1878 |*Marquis, Dufferin. 16 
it 1883 |*Walker, F. A. 21 
e 1884 |*Lowell, J. R. 15 
“ 1884 |*Newcomb, S. 54 
sid | 1885 |*Agassiz, A. 46 
a | 1885 |*Gould, B. A. 21 
‘2 1886 |*Dana, J. D. 27 
. 1886 |*Hall, J. 23 
oa 1886 |*Langley, S. P. 22 
we 1888 | Choate, J. H. 18 
i 1888 |*Gibbs, W. 16 
P 1889 | Patton, F. L. 15 
” 1891 '*Goodwin, W. W. 20 
s 1893 | Retzius, G. 40 
cd 1900 | Welch, W. i 14 
= 1901 I. *van’t Hoff, J 37 
5 1901 |*v. Holleben, c 7 L. Ws 17 
“| 1901 | Pritchett, H. S. 17 
. | 1902 | Roosevelt, T. 17 
a | 1903 |*James, W. 18 
s 1903 | Pickering, E. C. 25 
= 1904 | Osler, W. 16 
a 1905 | Angell, J. B. 19 
1905 | Taft, W. H. 13 
se 1906 | Barlow, T. 12 
5 1907 | Bryce, J. 32 
re 1907 | Root, E. 12 
“5 1907 | Wilson, W. 16 
“ig 1908 | Van Hise, C. R. 14 
ss 1909 | Butler, N. M. 16 
es 1909 | Eliot, C. W. 18 
- 1909 | Judson, H. P. ll 
= 1909 | Peterson, W. ll 
. 1909 | Remsen, I. 13 
es 1909 | Schurman, J. G. 14 
= 1910 | Maclaurin, R. C. 14 
S.T.D. | 1909 |*Brown, F. 12 
Litt.D. | 1909 | Meyer, E. 16 
S.D. 1910 16 
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Additional degrees were awarded to 
Gray, A.M. (Hon.) 1844; Agassiz, A., 
S.B. 1862; Pickering, A.M. (Hon.) 1880; 
Bryce, Litt.D. 1909; Eliot, M.D. (Hon.) 
1909. 

If no change had been made in the 
honors recognized in the Catalogue, the 
number of lines would remain unchanged 
for the dead, and would, in general, in- 
crease for the living. The increase for 
all the statesmen, college presidents, and 
physicians amounts, on the average, to 
four lines in each class. For the literary 
men there is no change, while there is a 
decrease of five lines in those devoting 
themselves to the physical and natural 
sciences. In the first of these two classes, 
there are four astronomers and three 
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chemists, but no mathematicians, phys- 
icists, or engineers, eminent enough to 
be included in the table. 

The honors attained by graduates in 
the different departments of the Uni- 
versity are shown in Table II. The suc- 
cessive columns give the degree, the 
department, the period, the number 
receiving the degree, the number having 
11 to 15, 16 to 20, more than 20 lines, 
all combined, and the ratio to the latter, 
of the total number of graduates. The 
successful life of the Lawrence Scienti- 
fic School lasted from 1851 to 1880. The 
second line gives the corresponding 
period of the College. The fourth line 
relates to the degrees A.M., Ph.D., and 
S.D. attained after examination. 























TABLE II. 

Degree Department Period | Number sinlie 16-20 >20| All | Ratio 
—_——_———_| ———| — = 
A.B. | College 1636-1914 | 22447 39 | 9 5 53 423 

= fa 1851-1880 3472 25 | + 4 33 105 
S.B. Scientific School | 1851-1880 229; 12) $ $j 18 13 
Ph.D. etc. | College | 1869-1914 3927 11 1 3 12 327 
M.D. | Medical School | 1788-1914 5288 1 | 3 3 4 | 1322 
LL.B. | w School | 1820-1914 5654 5 3 3 § | 11381 
S.T.B. Divinity School | 1817-1914 652 2; $8 3 2 326 
LL.D. ete. | University | 1692-1914 | 874 | 94 | 31 | 18 | 143 6 





Few honors were awarded during the 
early years of the College. A large por- 
tion of the total number graduated in 
recent years and are still too young to 
have attained distinction. A compari- 
son of the second and third lines shows 
that the proportion of graduates of the 
Scientific School who attained distinc- 
tion was eight times as great as the cor- 
responding proportion for the College. 
The leader in the Scientific School is 
Newcomb, 42 lines, with A. Agassiz, 
second, 26 lines. Agassiz also graduated 
from the College and is the leader, but 
his distinction does not come from his 
work there. Accordingly, Eliot, 22 lines, 





becomes the real leader. In the three 
older professional schools, the number of 
eminent men is suspiciously small. The 
leaders in the Medical School are Flint 
and James, with 17 lines. In the Law 
School, Ordronaux leads with 14 lines, 
and in the Divinity School, Wilson and 
Huntington, with 11 lines. 

The candidates who have received 
honorary degrees stand on a different 
basis. They are selected for their emi- 
nence from the entire world, and na- 
turally their honors are very great. 
Their leaders are Bryce and Newcomb, 
with 42 lines each, followed by Retzius 
and van’t Hoff, with 28 lines. 
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The condition that a candidate must 
be present is a serious restriction in 
the list of those receiving honorary de- 
grees. If a university, after careful con- 
sideration, would each year award one 
degree to the man regarded as the most 
eminent in the world, a very remarkable 
list would eventually be formed. This 
would also, in the future, have great 
value as indicating contemporaneous 
judgment regarding living men. In 
astronomy, this method has proved very 
successful in the award of the Bruce 
Medal, and in the election of honorary 
members by the American Astronomical 
Society. 

All of the Presidents of Harvard Col- 
lege have been selected from its own 
graduates, with the exception of the 
first two, Dunster and Chauncey. Their 
number is 22, their average term, 13 
years. The longest terms are Eliot, 40 
years, and Holyoke, 33 years. 

Three of the Presidents of the United 
States, John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, and Theodore Roosevelt, are 
graduates of the College, and have re- 
ceived honorary degrees. These have 
also been awarded to Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, Jackson, Grant, Taft, 
and Wilson. Among other eminent men 
who have received honorary degrees, 
but are not included in Table I, may be 
mentioned Lafayette, Hamilton, Web- 
ster, Clay, Lyell, Henry, Longfellow, 
Sumner, Scott, Emerson, and Carlyle. 
Among eminent Americans who have 
not received an honorary degree, may be 
mentioned Lincoln, Sherman, Fulton, 
Irving, Edwards, Morse, Rumford, and 
Morton. 

The change in the rules regarding the 
honors to be included in the Catalogue 
has in a measure corrected the defect 
mentioned in my former article, namely, 
that literary men did not receive as much 
recognition as scientific men. In some 
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cases, the change has been an unfor- 
tunate one. For instance, the record of 
A. Agassiz has been reduced by 20 lines, 
from 46 to 26. Two of the most highly 
prized positions for a scientific man in 
the United States are omitted. They are 
the positions of Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Superintendent 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Accordingly, Henry appears 
only as ‘Prof. Nat. Philos., Coll. N.J.” 
and Bache as ‘‘Prof. Nat. Philos. and 
Chem., Univ. Pa.” Some positions 
might be abbreviated, as ‘‘ Prof. Didac- 
tic and Polemic Theol. Presbyterian 
Theol. Sem. Chicago,” and “‘ Prof. Rela- 
tions Philos. and Sci. to the Christian 
Religion, Princeton Theol. Sem.”’ Prom- 
inence is generally given to political 
positions as “‘ Memb. Joint Comm. U.S. 
and Gt. Britain on Canadian Fisheries” 
and “Chairman Deep Waterways Comm. 
U.S. and Canada,” while Washington’s 
principal title has the undignified ab- 
breviation “‘ President U.S.” 


JOHN CLINTON GRAY. 
P. B. OLNey, ’64. 


John Clinton Gray, LL.B., 66, 
LL.D., °13, was born in New York 
Dec. 4, 1843, and died at Newport, R.I., 
June 28, 1915. His father, John Alexan- 
der Clinton Gray, was for many years 
a prominent and much respected mer- 
chant in New York City. The son, John 
Clinton Gray, in early youth attended 
schoo] at Geneva, Switzerland, and, on 
returning to New York, entered the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, and 
graduated there in 1864, receiving the 
degree of A.B. Thereafter he took a 
course in civil law in the University of 
Berlin, and then entered the Harvard 
Law School in 1865, taking the degree of 
LL.B. in 1866. 

Soon after leaving the Law School, he 
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entered upon the general practice of the 
law in the city of New York, forming a 
partnership with the late J. Alfred Dav- 
enport, ’66, under the firm name of 
Gray & Davenport. Afterwards, Ed- 
ward C. Perkins, ’79, became a mem- 
ber of the firm, the style of the firm 
becoming Gray, Davenport & Per- 
kins. 

The firms of Gray & Davenport and 
of Gray, Davenport & Perkins engaged 
in the general practice of the law, at- 
taining a well-deserved success in the 
profession. 

In January, 1888, Gray was appointed 
a judge of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge Rapallo. 
In the fall of 1888 he was elected a judge 
of that court for the full term of four- 
teen years, and in 1902 he was reélected 
for a second term. He served as judge of 
the Court of Appeals from 1888 to the 
end of the year 1913, when he was re- 
tired by the age limit prescribed by the 
Constitution of the State. Thus he 
served as judge of the highest court of 
the State of New York for the period 
of more than twenty-five years. 

Judge Gray’s career on the bench of 
the court fully met the high expecta- 
tions of his many friends. His opinions, 
contained in some 100 volumes of the 
Reports of the court during his term of 
service, cover questions arising in crimi- 
nal law, commercial law, equity, the 
law of wills and trusts, real-estate law, 
corporation law, —in fact, questions 
arising in all departments of jurispru- 
dence. 

These opinions show that he ap- 
proached the decision of cases submitted 
with an open mind, and that he spared 
no effort or labor in the thorough inves- 
tigation and examination of a given case; 
and having ascertained the facts, he 
then applied the rules of law and prin- 
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ciples of justice to its decision. His opin- 
ions further show judicial ability of a 
high order and wide learning in the vari- 
ous branches of the law. Their conclu- 
sions are convincing in their logic, and, 
withal, expressed in clear and forcible 
English. 

These high qualifications and attain- 
ments of Judge Gray made him an orna- 
ment to the bench, and justly com- 
manded the high respect and the entire 
confidence of the bar. His deportment 
on the bench at all times was marked by 
dignity and unfailing courtesy. He lis- 
tened patiently and attentively to the 
argument of counsel, and when, occa- 
sionally, he asked a question, it was plain 
that his object was not to interrupt, but 
to obtain further light upon some point, 
or to call the attention of counsel to a 
possibly different view of the question 
involved. It is a satisfaction to know 
that the long and faithful service to the 
public of Judge Gray was appreciated 
by the people of his native State, who 
twice elected him a judge of their high- 
est court. 

Judge Gray’s private life was in all 
respects admirable. He was a good and 
loyal friend, a genial companion, and a 
devoted husband and father. His sud- 
den death, at a time when there was a 
reasonable expectation of years of fur- 
ther usefulness, was a great shock to his 
many friends and his devoted family. 


JAMES TYNDALE MITCHELL 


Hon. J. B. McPuerson, 
U. S. Circuit Judge, Philadelphia. 


James Tyndale Mitchell was born in 
the town of Belleville, Illinois, in No- 
vember, 1834. He belonged to a Virginia 
family, but his immediate ancestors had 
left that State two years before because 
their views on the subject of slavery 
were out of harmony with the opinions 
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generally prevailing in the South. His 
grandfather was a prominent Whig and 
a personal friend of Henry Clay. The 
grandson was sent to Philadelphia in 
1841, where he was instructed under pri- 
vate tutelage and in the public schools. 
He completed the high-school course in 
1852, and was graduated with honors at 
Harvard in 1855. Among the members 
of his class were Phillips Brooks, Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz, Gen. Francis C. Bar- 
low, and others of distinction. Return- 
ing to Philadelphia he entered the office 
of George W. Biddle, then a leader of 
the Pennsylvania Bar, and also attended 
law lectures at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In November, 1857, he was 
admitted to the bar, and not long after- 
wards became an assistant to the city 
solicitor, and served in that position for 





several years. While his success in pri- 
vate practice was not exceptional, his 
admirable qualities both personal and 
professional soon brought him friends 
and reputation, and in 1871 at the early 
age of 37 he was elected to the bench of 
the District Court, a busy and much 
respected tribunal, where he performed 
his duty most acceptably for several 
years. The courts of Philadelphia were 
reorganized not long after 1873, and he 
was then transferred to the common 
pleas, this being a court of general origi- 
nal jurisdiction, corresponding to the 
Supreme Court of New York, or the 
Superior court of Massachusetts. He 
sat in the Common Pleas for 12 or 13 
years, growing continually in the confi- 
dence of the bar and the community, 
and in 1888 was elected a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. In this 
position he served until 1909, presiding 
as chief justice during the last few 
years. Upon his retirement at the expi- 
ration of his term he was chosen by his 
former associates in the court as the 
titular prothonotary, or clerk, of the ap- 
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pellate courts of Pennsylvania, and he 
retained this position until his death on 
July 4, 1915. 

Chief Justice Mitchell was always 
much interested in the study of the law 
as a science. For many years he was 
prominent on the editorial staff of the 
American Law Register, an old and 
widely read law journal, and frequently 
contributed studious and valuable arti- 
cles to that periodical. He had also a 
close association with Weekly Notes of 
Cases, a series of Pennsylvania reports 
that holds a prominent place in the legal 
history of that State. Even after he 
went upon the bench he found time to 
contribute to the literature of his pro- 
fession. Either before or afterward, he 
helped to revise Troubat and Haly’s 
(Penna.) Practice, — the standard work 
on that subject, — and brought out an 
edition of Williams on Real Property 
with American notes. He also wrote a 
History of the District Court, and a classic 
Manual on Motions and Rules, giving 
much other labor to a Digest of Pennsyl- 
vania Reports, which he was never able 
to finish. His most important contribu- 
tion to the law, however, is to be found 
in his opinions. These are characterized 
by remarkable clearness and vigor, and 
are written in a style so attractive as to 
be readily understood by laymen as 
well as by lawyers. As an appellate 
judge he did great public service by 
bringing order into subjects which had 
become involved by apparently conflict- 
ing decisions. As an illustration, an im- 
portant act of the legislature relating to 
accidental injuries in railroad yards had 
given rise to a great number of suits 
through the uncertain way in which the 
act had been construed in the earlier 
cases. Judge Mitchell reviewed all of the 
cases, classified and distinguished them 
in one of his greatest opinions, and there- 
after there was no more litigation on the 
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subject, to the great advantage of the 
public and of the suitors. 

He was one of the first members of the 
Union League of Philadelphia — a patri- 
otic organization that dates from the 
early years of the Civil War, and is still 
(while now social in character as well) 
one of the most important and influen- 
tial Republican societies of the country. 
He always had a fondness for historical 
studies, and for many years presided 
over the council of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. In 1901 Harvard 
honored him with the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, and for several years he was an 
Overseer of the University. He was a 
discriminating collector of prints, mainly 
of portraits, but his large collection was 
dispersed several years before his death. 

In many respects he was a notable 
personage. His mind was unusually vig- 
orous, his thought was lucid, his gift of 
clear expression was exceptional, and as 
a natural result his views upon any sub- 
ject were likely to be convictions. He 
had read widely and judiciously, and a 
genuine literary quality informed every- 
thing that came from his pen. Although 
he had but few intimates and lived a 
rather reserved life, he was fond of so- 
ciety and his conversation was always a 
delight. He was highly regarded for his 
character and attainments by all who 
knew him or knew of him, and the jubi- 
lee of his admission to the bar — which 
was celebrated in November, 1907 — 
was a remarkable occasion, both for the 
number and distinguished character of 
the participants, and for the note of 
genuine respect and admiration that 
prevailed, mingled as it was with a much 
warmer feeling due to his unfailing 
courtesy and kindliness. 

He never married, and for many years 
was a familiar figure at one of the prom- 
inent Philadelphia clubs. 
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WAR NOTES. 


The Second Harvard Unit. 

The Second Harvard Unit for service 
in the War Zone under the British Gov- 
ernment has been recruited, and sailed 
on the steamship Noordam, of the Hol- 
land-American line, from New York 
on Nov. 16. It was originally the wish 
of Sir William Osler, Regius Professor 
in Medicine in Oxford University, that 
some of the American Medical Schools 
might send contingents to take charge 
of British War Hospitals, and his idea 
was eagerly seconded by Prof. Harvey 
Cushing and Robert Bacon, with whom 
he conferred in England. From this 
sprang the First Harvard Unit, which 
was dispatched under the leadership 
of Dr. Edward H. Nichols last June, and 
performed a tour of three months’ duty 
at a British base hospital ‘somewhere 
in France,’ and by the conspicuous ex- 
cellence of its work commended itself 
highly to the authorities. A tentative 
arrangement had been made, whereby 
the Harvard" Unit should be succeeded 
by contingents recruited from Johns 
Hopkins and Columbia, each to serve for 
three months, but the British War Of- 
fice, finding it an expensive luxury to 
pay the expenses of and equip so many 
men for so brief a period, decided that 
they could not accept the services of the 
other contingents unless they paid their 
own expenses; this finally resulted in the 
enterprise being given up. 

At this juncture a friend of Harvard 
came forward with an offer of enough 
money to send a Second Harvard Unit, 
if this could be raised. The present 
Unit, therefore, has been recruited for 
service for six months, with the under- 
standing, however, that some substitu- 
tions will have to be made for men who 
cannot stay for more than three months, 
the extra expense thus entailed not being 
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assessed upon the British Government. 

The Unit consists of 30 men and 36 
nurses under the leadership of Dr. David 
Cheever, 97, M.D. 1901, a member of 
the faculty of the Harvard Medical 
School. The personnel is composed large- 
ly of Harvard men, although several 
others institutions are represented. Un- 
doubtedly the most notable and _ inter- 
esting recruit is Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
who has enthusiastically volunteered to 
accompany the Unit, and will probably 
serve as next in command to Dr. Cheever 
and give the Unit the benefit of his great 
experience both in administrative and in 
surgical matters. It will probably be im- 
possible for Dr. Grenfell to remain for 
the whole length of time of the Unit's 
service. The business affairs of the Unit 
have been in the hands of Herbert H. 
White, '93, former Grad. Treasurer of 
Athletics, who has volunteered his ser- 
vices without compensation and _ will 
accompany the Unit abroad. 

The contingent goes under a clause of 
the Geneva Convention, which allows 
a neutral country to send sanitary or 
medical officers to one of the belligerents 
without their sacrificing their neutrality, 
provided that the belligerent shall notify 
the enemy of their coming. No condi- 
tions will be made to the British Govern- 
ment as to the destination of the Unit, 
but it is probable that it will be sent for 
service to a base hospital in France, 
very likely the same one which was 
manned by the preceding group. Pos- 
sibly, however, the exigencies of the 
campaign in the Balkan States or Dar- 
danelles may make its presence in the 
Mediterranean area of more value. 


Harvard Dentists in the War Zone. 


Evcene H. Smits, 
Dean of the Dental School. 


On the 26th of last June there sailed 
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with the Harvard Surgical Unit, in 
charge of Prof. E. H. Nichols, of the 
Harvard Medical School, three dentists 
from the Harvard Dental School. These 
dentists were Dr. V. H. Kazanjian, the 
head of the Prosthetic Technique Lab- 
oratory of the Harvard Dental School, 
and Dr. Ferdinand Brigham and Dr. 
Frank H. Cushman, recent graduates. 
After their arrival in England, they were 
made lieutenants in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps of Great Britain and 
immediately sent to a field hospital in 
France. Before leaving for the war zone 
Dr. Kazanjian had already made a rep- 
utation for himself in the treatment of 
the surgery of the jaws. He had treated 
successfully in the school clinic, for 
several years, a great number of com- 
plicated, multiple injuries of the jaws, 
and was therefore eminently fitted to 
deal with the many terrible jaw in- 
juries received by the soldiers in the 
trenches. His work along this line in the 
field hospital in France has astonished 
and greatly impressed the entire surgi- 
cal corps. To give the reader some clear 
impression of the nature of some of these 
terrible injuries that Dr. Kazanjian and 
his associates are called upon to treat, 
I will quote from various letters re- 
cently received: 

Dr. Brigham writes: ‘One thing about 
our surgical work makes it noticeably 
more difficult than civilian work and 
that is the mutilation or injury to the 
face or head that often accompanies the 
fractured jaws. At present the hospital 
is carrying more patients here than at 
any time previous, and as far as I know, 
the American Ambulance at Paris is the 
only place in Europe or England where 
surgical cases such as we have can be 
as well treated. We naturally call our 
cases fractured jaws, but as a matter of 
fact there usually goes with this condi- 
tion a mutilation of the face, nose, head, 
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throat, etc., which can easily result in a 
bad deformity for life. The authorities 
here realize that if Dr. Kazanjian will 
stay, countless men can be saved from 
mutilation and even death by giving 
him full swing and concentrating jaw 
cases under his care.” 

Dr. Cushman writes: “ Dr. Kazanjian’s 
surgical work has been something out of 
the ordinary to most of the medical men, 
and the other Sunday, when we took 
three of our cases to a clinic of medical 
men from all about here, his exhibit ex- 
cited more interest than any of the 
others. We have rather an interesting 
jaw case in the ward now, transferred 
from another hospital a week ago. One 
might say that the man had a shell all 
to himself, for he has a wound in his 
forearm, another in the upper arm, an- 
other piece of shell burrowed through 
his cheek and fractured one side of his 
mandible between the bicuspids and 
molars, and the larger piece entirely 
took away one side of his face, includ- 
ing the eye, nose, antrum, and that side 
of the maxilla. It surely is remarkable 
to see how the man’s spirits rose as the 
wound cleaned up from its frightfully 
septic condition. When he came in, 
about all he could do was to lie there on 
his bed and moan, but the other morn- 
ing I was very much surprised, indeed, 
to go into the ward to dress his wounds 
and have him ask if he might get up and 
go out doors. That seems to be much 
the way with them all. As they become 
more comfortable their wonderful cour- 
age comes back to them. I had the good 
fortune to go with Dr. Faulkner and 
Dr. Kazanjian to an Indian hospital the 
other morning to see a Hindu whose 
mandible from molar around to molar 
on the other side was completely gone, 
together with all the tissues from his 
mouth, clear to his hyoid bone. He was 
a terrible sight, and nothing can be done 
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for him, for it is too far for Dr. Kazan- 
jian to visit him there, and they were 
unable to spare a man of his own caste 
to come with him here.” 

In a very recent letter received from 
Dr. Kazanjian, he says: “We are doing 
a distinct work that was needed very 
badly, and I am sorry to say it will have 
to be discontinued at our departure, as 
there are very few who are able to prac- 
tise surgery of the jaws. Meanwhile, 
the great offensive movement has 
started at the western front and the 
wounded are coming very rapidly and 
our wards are crowded with these frac- 
tured jaw cases.” 

These quotations confirm the favor- 
able reports from the medical men of the 
Unit, in regard to the importance of the 
work of Dr. Kazanjian and his associ- 
ates. Indeed, so important has it be- 
come that the medical authorities of 
Great Britain recently cabled to Presi- 
dent Lowell for a leave of absence for 
Dr. Kazanjian, in order that he might 
continue his good work. This President 
Lowell has granted, and we are given 
to understand that Great Britain will 
build and equip a dental hospital for 
Dr. Kazanjian, giving him full charge 
of the same, and making it a centre to 
which, from the various field hospitals, 
complicated cases of fractured jaws may 
be sent for treatment. 

It is, indeed, a source of great pride 
and that the Harvard 
Dental School is able to furnish such 


satisfaction 


competent men for this humane and 
important service. 


Red Cross Work in Serbia. 
Dr. G. C. SuHartruck, ’01. 

I have been asked to write about the 
work of the American Red Cross Sani- 
tary Commission in Serbia, and in par- 
ticular to tell something of what was 
done by the Harvard men connected 
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with this Commission. It should be 
understood that no member of the Com- 
mission, except Dr. Strong, knows ex- 
actly what was done by other members 
of the Commission or can form a com- 
prehensive idea of the work as a whole. 
Therefore, I shall make a few. general 
statements about the work, and then 
proceed to describe some of the things 
which I saw myself. 

Dr. Strong was the first member of 
the Commission to arrive in Serbia. 
In April, a few days after his arrival, 
he organized an International Health 
Commission, the orders of which could 
be promptly enforced in all parts of 
Serbia. The formation of such a Com- 
mission was extremely important for 
many reasons, and particularly to co- 


ordinate the work of the Serbian au- 


thorities, and of the British, the French, 
the Russians, and the Americans, all of 
whom were represented on the Board. 
Dr. Strong, as director, traveled con- 
stantly in order that he might have per- 


sonal knowledge of the situation in all 


parts of Serbia; and he instituted sani- 
tary work in Montenegro as well as in 
Serbia. 

The American Red Cross Sanitary 
Commission was financed jointly by the 
Red Cross and by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. A group of ten men, in- 
cluding Drs. F. B. Grinnell and A. W. 
Sellards, of the Harvard Medical School, 
and myself, sailed from New York on 
April 3 and met Dr. Strong in Skoplje, or 
Uskub, as the town was called by the 
Turks, early in May. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Strong had gathered up several Ameri- 
can doctors in Serbia and had taken with 
him Mr. C. R. Cross from Paris. Mr. 
Cross was a member of the Class of 1903 
and later graduated from the Law 
School. He offered to help in any way 
that he could. He traveled for a time 
with Dr. Strong, then went to Montene- 
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gro with Dr. Grinnell, and afterwards 
returned to Paris, where he was killed 
in an automobile accident. For nearly 
a year before his death Mr. Cross was 
in Europe working constantly with 
energy and devotion to duty. 

The first contingent of members of 
the Commission was followed by a sec- 
ond group of twenty or more which ar- 
rived toward the end of June, and sev- 
eral of these were Harvard graduates. 
The Commission included men of va- 
rious attainments. There were sanitary 
engineers, public health physicians, 
sanitary inspectors, many of whom 
had been trained under Gen. Gorgas 
at Panama, and there were practising 
physicians, and laboratory experts, a 
bacteriologist, and a water examiner. 

Dr. Grinnell was soon sent by Dr. 
Strong to take charge of the work in 
Montenegro. Dr. Zinsser, of Columbia, 
was to study typhus from the bacterio- 
logical point of view, Dr. Sellards was 
to undertake other laboratory work, and 
it was my privilege to study typhus 
fever from the clinical standpoint. We 
agreed to work together so far as pos- 
sible, and having found in the Paget 
Hospital in Skoplje a favorable oppor- 
tunity for beginning work without de- 
lay, accepted the invitation of the 
British physician in charge to join the 
staff of that hospital. 

The buildings known as the Paget 
Hospital, or ‘“Shesta Reserma Bol- 
nitza” (6th Reserve Hospital), were 
used formerly for the Military Academy 
and for barracks. They are situated on 
elevated, rolling ground about a mile 
from the town of Skoplje in the midst 
of a most beautiful and fertile valley 
bounded to north and south by rugged 
hills and dominated on the west by 
snow-capped mountains. 

I had charge of two wards of 45 beds 
each, most of them occupied by typhus 
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patients in various stages of the disease. 
Near the hospital were some large stables 
used as a prison-camp for Austrian sol- 
diers. Nearly all the prisoners had had 
typhus, and a very large proportion had 
died of it. They were allowed to go 
freely about the hospital grounds, and 
many of them served as orderlies in the 
wards. Being immune to typhus from 
having had the disease, it was not nec- 
essary to take precautions to protect 
them. 

There was a considerable nursing 
staff of English sisters, and a few Ser- 
bian women worked in the wards. In 
order to protect themselves from the 
body louse which commonly transmits 
typhus, the sisters wore a one-piece 
garment of white linen which but- 
toned across the shoulders and over this 
a blouse of the same material hanging 
to the knees. The hair was carefully 
covered, the sleeves were held close to 
the arms by elastic bands, and, in or- 
der that there should be no opening at 
the ankle, the legs of the garments were 
prolonged into coverings for the feet. 
Over these the sisters wore Turkish slip- 
pers or high leather boots according to 
the weather. I urged the sisters in my 
wards to wear rubber gloves in order to 
protect their wrists more completely, 
and to wear a strip of gauze across the 
nose and mouth as a mask, because [| 
thought there was danger of contracting 
typhus through the air as a result of the 
coughing of patients; but the gloves 
were soon discarded as being difficult to 
work in and the mask as being too hot 
and uncomfortable. One of the sisters 
contracted typhus toward the end of the 
epidemic, and I think that she got her 
infection from a very sick patient who 
coughed a great deal, and whose life, I 
think, she saved by unremitting care. 
She recovered from the typhus, but suf- 
fered afterwards from distressing nerv- 
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ous symptoms from which it is probable 
that she has not yet fully recovered. We 
physicians wore cotton trousers with 
feet attached, and rubber boots. The 
trousers were tied around the waist, and 
the upper part of the body was covered 
with a short tunic tied below the top of 
the trousers and pinned closely around 
the neck. Rubber gloves were then 
pulled over the sleeves of the tunic and 
fastened in place with elastic bands or 
adhesive plaster. I used a gauze mask 
for a time, but gave it up because the 
weather was hot and the mask slipped 
into my mouth when I talked. I was 
very careful not to let a patient cough 
in my face. 

The appointments of the wards were 
of the simplest character. The toilets 
were managed by the bucket system, 
there being no plumbing. Water for 
bathing and other purposes was heated 
in sheet-iron wood-burning stoves stand- 
ing outside. When one or two patients 
at a time came for admission to a ward, 
they were stripped, clipped, and bathed 
by the orderlies behind a screen on the 
steps of the pavilion. When large num- 
bers of patients had to be admitted, 
they were sent to a wash-house where 
clipping and bathing could be done 
wholesale. 

Before I had been long at the hospital 
a trainload of patients arrived in Skoplje. 
Eighty of these were assigned to the 
Paget Hospital and sent out in carriages, 
each vehicle taking four or five patients. 
They were laid on the grass outside the 
wash-house, and many, exhausted by 
the journey, required brandy or other 
stimulants before being moved. Many 
others, thin and haggard, but stronger, 
straggled across the grounds to the 
wards attired in night-shirt and slip- 
pers. On that day, 40 patients entered 
my wards —a number impossible for 
me to examine with care. I went around 
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the ward feeling the pulses, listening to 
the hearts, and picking out the sicker 
patients for more particular attention. 
The rest received routine treatment. 

This particular group of patients 
showed a peculiar cast of countenance 
which I attributed to the fact that they 
had been for several days on a train, 
probably almost uncared-for, with little 
food, and insufficient water. The fea- 
tures were pinched, the skin was dry, 
the brows knitted, and the eyes staring. 
Like most of the inhabitants of Serbia, 
they were bronzed by the sun, but in 
spite of this, there was a bright red flush 
over the cheek-bones, a common thing 
in typhus fever. These men showed no 
emotion and little interest. The pre- 
dominant expression was not that of res- 
ignation, but of courageous endurance, 
the most characteristic quality in the 
Serb when ill, as I have seen him. He 
shows neither fear nor despair and sel- 
dom indulges in lamentation. During 
convalescence he early takes an interest 
in food, and begs to be sent home for 
“bolivani,” or furlough. With return of 
strength he shows merriment, geniality, 
and humor. 

The Serbs have been called the Irish 
of the Balkans, and one of them had such 
a genial smile that he reminded me of 
the song about Kelly. In one of the 
other wards there were two patients 
with relapsing fever who were taken 
sick at the same time, who entered to- 
gether, and who ran an exactly similar 
course of fever. A rivalry sprang up be- 


tween them, and when one had a sud-. 


den rise of temperature so high that it 
went off the chart, far from viewing this 
with alarm, he pointed to it with delight. 

After about two months’ work at the 
Paget Hospital, Dr. Sellards went to 
Belgrade to continue his studies there, 
and a few weeks later, there being very 
little typhus at Skoplje, I finished my 


clinical work and went to Belgrade with 
Dr. Strong. I stayed there for a few days 
at the American Hospital where Dr. 
Ryan is still in charge. 

The hospital stands on a hill at the 
outskirts of the town, and was respected 
by the Germans who were entrenched 
across the river. The town showed com- 
paratively little damage, except along 
the river front, where all buildings, in- 
cluding the barracks, had been“reduced 
to ruins. The bridge across the river had 
been wrecked, but at that time the bat- 
teries were exchanging only occasional 
shots, none of which fell in the town. A 
German aeroplane made almost daily 
flights in the morning over Belgrade, and 
was always greeted by a fusillade of 
shrapnel which, when it burst, looked 
like powder puffs in the sky. The shots 
were nearly always wide of the mark. 

One morning, however, the German 
made three trips, each time dropping 
bombs in the town. The third time he 
was met by a French plane which opened 
fire upon him. Almost immediately the 
German began to descend in wide circles 
and presently disappeared from my 
sight behind the roof of one of the hos- 
pital buildings. He must have been 
wounded, for he subsequently lost con- 
trol of his machine and fell from a con- 
siderable height into the mud on the 
bank of the river. 

After leaving Belgrade I went with 
Dr. Strong to Vallievo to inspect the 
graveyard. There had been many Aus- 
trian prisoners in Vallievo, and the 
death-rate from typhus among them is 
said to have reached 70 per cent. The 
dead had been buried in great square 
pits, and insufficiently covered with 
earth, so that the graveyard became 
offensive to the neighborhood. The 
French, who were working in Vallievo, 
had already carried out the necessary 
measures. 
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Dr. Strong then asked me to go to 
Pristina to supervise sanitary work 
which was being conducted there by 
members of our Commission. They were 
living in tents in the military reserva- 
tion, and running a mess of their own. 

The hotels in Serbia are so infested 
with bed-bugs that we avoided them 
whenever possible, and when obliged 
to spend any length of time in a place 
we fumigated and cleaned our quarters 
or else went into camp. The work at 
Pristina consisted in cleaning and disin- 
fection of hospitals, the jail, some large 
barracks and stables used for quartering 
the soldiers, disinfection of clothing, 
bathing of soldiers and prisoners, build- 
ing sanitary privies, and vaccinating 
against typhus fever and cholera. 

Bathing and disinfection of clothing 
were carried out by means of converted 
refrigerator cars, into one of which 
steam could be turned to sterilize the 
clothing while the men were bathing 
under shower baths in the other. This 
system was first used in Manchuria by 
Dr. Strong. 

Pristina is not far from Mitravitza, 
now the temporary capital. The latter 
is situated at the end of a branch rail- 
way near the border of Montenegro. 
The railway leaves the main line at 
Skoplje and follows a branch of the Var- 
dar River through narrow mountain 
passes to the great plain of Cosovo, upon 
which the Serbs made their last stand 
against the Turks in a great battle 500 
years ago. Pristina lies at the foot of the 
hills on the northern side of the plain, 
near where the battle took place. The 
Serbs have a very strong sentiment 
about this region, where every hill and 
piece of ground has for them historic 
meaning. They say that not to have 
seen Cosovo and the old church called 
Grachanitza, in which every soldier of 
the Serbian army took communion be- 
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fore the great battle with the Turks, is 
not to have seen Serbia at all. 

After finishing the work at Pristina 
arrangements were made for some of our 
men to go to Mitravitza, where Dr. 
Osborn, who had recently received a 
degree in public health at the Harvard 
Medical School, took charge. Other men 
went with me to Prisren, situated to the 
south and east near the border of Al- 
bania, and 50 kilometers from the rail- 
way. There we set up our cots in a 
large, vacant room in the barracks near 
the town and took our meals at a restau- 
rant, where, by special arrangement, we 
obtained an abundance of fruit and 
vegetables, a welcome change after the 
restricted fare of the springtime. 

The work in Prisren was similar to 
that in Pristina, and the authorities, 
with one exception, gave every assist- 
ance. The mayor of the town was well 
educated and refined. He had been a 
professor somewhere before entering on 
official life, and was now working en- 
thusiastically to institute modern im- 
provements in this old town with its 
narrow, crooked streets, and its jumble 
of primitive buildings. Before the out- 
break of the present war he had had 
profiles drawn of all the streets and had 
made plans for straightening and widen- 
ing the principal thoroughfares. He 
showed us chemical analyses of the 
water, which came from springs on a 
hill above the town, and wished to know 
which of the several supplies was the 
best. One of our engineers visited the 
sources, inspected visible conduits, and 
made arrangements to have maps drawn 
of the distribution of the water from 
each source. It was also arranged that 
bacteriological tests should be made at 
different points along the distributing 
lines, and at the street-fountains where 
the water was delivered, in order to 
detect pollution. The mayor expressed 
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himself as delighted with these ar- 
rangements, but owing to delays, al- 
most impossible to avoid in Serbia, this 
part of the work was still unfinished 
when the fumigating and vaccinating 
had been completed. 

Toward the end of August I left Pris- 
ren to start for home. I shall not soon 
forget that beautiful morning of late 
August, the soft, fragrant air, the misty 
plain, the wooded hillside, the rugged 
mountain-range whitened by the first 
snow of the autumn, and the quaint old 
town with the tall poplar trees around 
it, the white minarets among the red- 
tiled roofs, and the old, gray Turkish 
citadel above. 

Dr. Strong and Dr. Sellards left Ser- 
bia a few days after I did, and Dr. Grin- 
nell a month before. Twelve members 
of the Commission remained in Serbia 
to prevent the spread of any outbreak of 
contagious disease that might occur in 
the coming winter, and to complete 
some of the more extensive engineer- 
ing work. Mr. Stuart. a Harvard en- 
gineer, was left in charge by Dr. 
Strong. Most of the others went to 
Russia under the leadership of Dr. Cald- 
well, to work among the German pris- 
oners there. 

Dr. Grinnell had a severe illness on his 
way home, and Dr. Strong narrowly 
escaped death from a most dangerous 
form of malaria, which rendered him 
unconscious in Salonika just before sail- 
ing. It seems likely that he got the ma- 
laria in Durazzo, where he had gone, at 
the request of Essad Pasha, to advise 
about its prevention. At any rate, he 
was exposed to it there from having lent 
his mosquito netting to a woman in the 
hotel who had n’t any. No other mem- 
bers of the Commission, so far as I know, 
incurred any serious illness, and most of 
them were not sick at all. 
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Extracts from Letters of F.C. Baker. 


The following extracts from letters 
written from the front by F. C. Baker, 
S.B. ’12, give vivid glimpses of the sec- 
ond battle of Ypres, and also tell, in a 
very human way, the life of a soldier in 
active service. Baker, when last heard 
from, was in England on sick leave. 


About 1st May. 


I arrived with my little draft in the 
early morning after three nights in the 
train at railhead, a place called G——. 
It was a beautiful morning. We made 
our toilet under the station pump, 
mounted our steeds, and rode some eight 
miles to a place called - , where we 
found corps headquarters, and were di- 
rected to join our company at a camp 
about three miles away. We soon ar- 
rived at a camp of wooden huts and were 
not long in finding those occupied by the 
5th Division Cyclist Company. The 
officers had three little huts to them- 
selves near at hand. After lunch we 
went over to the camp and heard Gen. 
French make a speech to the remainder 
of the brigade which had taken Hill 
It was an impressive sight. 
They were formed up in a hollow square 
and Gen. French spoke from a wagon in 
the middle. They were a small crowd 
for what had once been a brigade. 

I had my first experience of “‘bog- 
ling” on the pavé roads that day, and I 
tell you it is uncomfortable work. On 
some of the roads your bike literally 
jumps from cobble to cobble. The lan- 
guage of the men of my draft when they 
first struck them in the morning was a 
marvelous thing to hear. I set out to 
find the 2d Battalion, which I heard 
were resting on the other side of 
On the way I went through this town. 
At that time, though its principal beau- 
tiful buildings were ruined or badly 
damaged, many of the houses were un- 
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touched, and you could see what a fine 
old town it had been. Since then it has 
been literally knocked to bits and not a 
house unruined. As I see it now on the 
afternoon of which I speak it was most 
marvelously quiet with scarcely any 
shell fire. I think I only saw two shells 
pitch, and of course watched them with 
some curiosity. It was undoubtedly the 
quiet before the storm. 

When I was back in our huts in the 
evening Corah came and said that the 
road was packed with refugees 
pouring away from the direction of 
and he could not understand 
what it meant. Then we heard that one 
of our airmen came in with a tale that 
Frenchmen had been seen running hel- 
ter-skelter across country in the wrong 
direction and on the wrong side of the 
canal. The possibility of the seriousness 
of the news hardly entered my head. 
Corah and the others were inclined to 
disbelieve the story and thought it an 
exaggeration, till it was confirmed by a 
motor-bike dispatch rider, when they 
considered it reliable. They began to 
look very glum and spoke of the very 
worst possibilities. 

A short time later, when we were din- 
ing, a message came in from our divi- 
sional headquarters to be ready to move 
at once and to send two patrols — one 
along the St. road and the other 
along the road which is along this side of 
the canal. The one patrol was to report 
as far as possible the whereabouts of the 
Germans on the St. road, the 
other to report if there should be any 
sight of Germans attempting to cross 
the canal. We then understood how se- 
rious things were, and that the French 
line which held that front must have 
given way and come back miles. Not 
knowing then that the new “gas”’ stunt 
had been used, or anything of its deadli- 
ness if we had, the things we said about 
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the French do not bear repeating. Ev- 
erything was packed up as quickly as 
possible. Corah, the interpreter, and 
myself awaited further orders. I shall 
never forget that wretched night in the 
semi-darkness of the hut. I was beastly 
tired, I remember, and read Tit-bits, or 
some such paper, which I found in a 
corner, twice through to prevent myself 
going to sleep. 

About one o'clock a message came 
along telling us to report at advanced 
division headquarters in a chateau near 
. A few minutes later we started 
away with the company to this place. 
It was a pitch-black night and the road 
was choked with transport and ammuni- 
tion wagons, and refugees fleeing in the 
opposite direction, with their goods 
packed on Flemish farm carts. By this 
time the noise of gun fire to the north- 
west of had become terrific. I had 
never heard anything like it before; it 
was awe-inspiring, to say the least of it. 
As we got near our destination I saw 
Corah jump off and speak to some one 
being carried in the opposite direction 
in a side car, but I could not see who it 
was. Soon afterwards I learned that it 
was Watson being taken back to the 
hospital wounded in the leg, and that 
his whole patrol had been knocked out, 
killed, or wounded. On arriving at the 
chateau where the division headquar- 
ters was placed, we were told to lie up in 
a barn next to it and await orders. I re- 
member walking around the chateau in 
the garden and its terrace for about an 
hour and a half, very excited, and won- 
dering what the dickens was going to 
happen. Corah was with me when he 
was not inside the chateau and he told 
me that the situation was very serious 
and might mean a great disaster. 

All this time messengers had been 
coming in pretty frequently. In about a 
quarter of an hour a messenger came 
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along, and seeing Corah on the terrace, 
immediately told him that he had been 
sent out with a patrol, the Yeo- 
manry, along the road, and that 
they had run into the Germans unex- 
pectedly and that he was the only one to 
get away, the officer and the remaining 
men having been killed or taken prison- 
ers. Corah, after hearing the tale, took 
the man into the General’s room in the 
chateau. Soon afterwards he came out 
and told me that he had a job for me. 
I was told to take ten men with me and 
go along the same road as this division 
of cavalry patrol had done in the direc- 
tion of as far as I could, so as to 
report where the enemy was, and to 
bring back any information I could con- 
cerning the position of the French on the 
left. I should explain here that, though 
I did not understand its full meaning 
until later, there was during the early 
hours of this night a gap of some two 
miles between the French right and the 
Canadian left. 

We came under shell fire on the road 
soon after we had started off, and I re- 
member asking the sergeant to tell me, 
as I did not know, when he considered 
the shell fire sufficient to take cover. He 
said, ‘‘ You'll know, sir, when they comes 
very close and the pieces um around too 
frequent.” We crossed the canal and 
went through a certain village which has 
since earned the unenviable reputation 
of ‘Dead Man’s Corner.” At the far- 
ther end of this, at the top of a consid- 
erable little slope, which goes up through 
the village, I stopped to look at my map 
and accidentally saw the first dead man 
I had ever seen. He was lying in a beam 
of moonlight under a house, and I could 
see a shrapnel hole in the side of his 
head. We found the right road turning 
to the left, and went on under a certain 
amount of shrapnel fire. About a mile 
and a half on, I was surprised to see some 
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troops lying in the ditch by the side of 
the road, and at the same time realized 
we were under rifle fire, — a sort of a 
sighing swish in the air and then “‘phut”’ 
as the bullet hits the ground. We got 
behind a cottage that was standing alone 
on the right-hand side of the road and 
left our bikes there. I went over the road 
and asked a sergeant in the ditch what 
the troops were and what they were do- 
ing. They were Canadians, and all he 
could say was that they had been sent 
back from support trenches near 
and that there were about two battal- 
ions in front of them. I must say it 
came as a most agreeable surprise to 
find these troops there, as I had been 
given to understand that I should sail 
along the road until I met the Huns, 
probably before going very far, and I 
was not anxious to meet the German 
army without due warning. These 
troops must have been detached from 
elsewhere and sent along this road with 
the idea of protecting the Canadian 
flank, and arrived after the Yeomanry 
patrol of which I spoke earlier had 
passed along. 

I took my sergeant and another man 
and we went along behind the ditch 
about 2000 yards, and then, speaking to 
some of the Canadians there, was told 
that their adjutant was in an old trench 
the other side of the road. I ran over and 
found the trench, jumped into it, and 
finding the adjutant there, asked him if 
he could give me any information. He 
told me that they had advanced from 
the village on the outskirts of " 
had advanced toward this road and then 
along it: that there was in front of his 
battalion a battalion of the Middlesex 
regiment, and in front of them a battal- 
ion of the Canadian Highlanders, and 
that as far as he knew the Germans were 
holding the undulation we could see on 
the skyline. This was about 1200 yards 
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off. I saw that troops were advancing 
in open order across the fields in front of 
us to the right of the road in the direc- 
tion of the ridge. I thought I had bet- 
ter go farther and try and find out ex- 
actly what position was being held by 
the Huns if I could. We went forward 
as far as we could along the ditch. There 
was a machine gun firing into the wood, 
so after 300 yards we took shelter be- 
hind a little red brick shrine such as are 
built by the sides of the roads in Flan- 
ders to cover an image of the Virgin 
Mary. Behind it there was a wounded 
sergeant of the Middlesex Regiment, 
and the man who had brought him under 
cover. He was hit in the upper part of 
the leg, I remember, and looked awfully 
pleased with himself, laughing and blas- 
pheming at the same time — laughing 
because, perhaps, he had been in Flan- 
ders all the winter and saw that rest had 
been allotted him, blaspheming and 
swearing because the good Tommy blas- 
phemes and swears at all times, espe- 
cially when he is wounded. They told 
us that the troops to our right were the 
Battalion of the Middlesex 
Regiment. They were now beginning to 
dig themselves in about 200 yards in 
front of us, with spades and their in- 
trenching tools. 

We went forward to the line where the 
Middlesex were digging, and then 
crawled and ran on to the front line. 
This was an old trench dug in some pre- 
vious fighting over that country, and it 
happened to be very useful. There was in 
it a very much decreased battalion of the 
Canadian Highlanders and some of the 
Middlesex. I asked questions of the C.O. 
of the Canadians and found out pretty 
well the position of the Germans here. 
It extended as far as I could see on the 
ridge from a farmhouse on the left where 
they had a machine gun, or perhaps two, 
along to another group of farm buildings 
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on the extreme right. On the right one 
could see, through one’s glasses, some 
barbed-wire entanglements that they 
had already got up. I don’t think these 
troops could ever have got so near the 
German position in daylight as they did 
against the amount of rifle fire the Huns 
were letting off, and except for the fact 
that there was a good deal of “dead 
ground” to help them — “‘dead ground,” 
roughly speaking, is a hollow or undula- 
tion so placed that it affords some cover 
from enemy fire. 

We got back as quickly as we could 
and picked up the rest of the men. In 
the mean time a battery of Canadian ar- 
tillery came up, and as we started away 
we saw it pitch a shell into one of the 
farm buildings on the left of the German 
position and set it on fire. We went 
back a few hundred yards, took a road 
to the left, got down to the canal for 
some way, and found what turned out 
to be the extreme right of the French 
line. We told them about those troops 
on their right which we had just left. 
There were no troops between these and 
the French. 

It was then about 6 o'clock a.M., and 
we hurried back as fast as we could to 
divisional headquarters. When we ar- 
rived, Corah took me into the staff room 
and I had to explain to General 
on an enormous map what I had seen 
and learned. I was very embarrassed 
in the presence of the great man and said 
my say with extreme rapidity and prob- 
ably not very intelligibly. 

During this day, as I heard later, a 
new and continuous line was formed 
joining up on both sides with the troops 
which I came across in the early morn- 
ing on the road, as I described 
above, and meeting the French line on 
the left. More artillery support was 
brought up and these regiments carried 
the low line of hills of which I spoke. 









































Why the Germans did not try harder to 
push through on this broken line has 
been a matter of speculation. Perhaps 
they had not been able to discover dur- 
ing the night just how things stood; per- 
haps their gas stunt had been a greater 
success than they ever anticipated and 
| they had not the troops ready. I will 
j end this letter here. I have made a much 
longer story of it than it deserves and 
used the first person rather too much, 
but I expect most people remember their 
first experience very clearly and attach 
more importance to it than it merits. 





Next day. 

I will get on with the bloodthirsty nar- 
rative where I left it in my letter of yes- 
terday and tell you something of what 
we struck in the remaining days of the 
battle of the Canadians. Soon after I 
got back, on the morning of which I 
spoke, I was told to take a patrol, go 
northwest to the French lines, which 
continued our line on the left and ran 
approximately to the canal, and report 
their present position and any changes. 
It was known at our division headquar- 
ters, of course, that the French had been 
strongly attacked and that in places 
they had been driven across the canal, 
and I suppose anxiety was felt as to 
whether they were then holding their 
own. I was to stay there all day and 
send back reports every two hours. We 
started off and reached the parts we 
wanted at about 10 a.m. On the way I 
passed a Canadian battery firing from 
behind a hedge near the road and 
stopped and asked some questions. The 
Canadian officer in command told me 
that they were one of the batteries that 
had been nearly cut off on the previous 
night near St. , that they had just 
managed to get out, the gun crews using 
their rifles, and that they had been sent 
back here, and, so far as I could make 
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out, they were then shelling the German 
line exactly in front of the place where I 
had been in the early morning. 

During the day I got most of my in- 
formation, as to how the French were 
faring in different places in their line and 
as to any changes in position, from offi- 
cers in command of French batteries or 
from French brigade headquarters. It 
would have amused you to have heard 
me trying to make the exact meaning of 
my questions understood in bad French 
with the help of gesticulations and the 
map. However, most of them under- 
stood, though more than one thought me 
a possible spy, and asked for my bona 
fides, which fortunately I had in the 
shape of a note from headquarters. I 
went up to the French support trenches 
in two cases where I could not get any 
precise information any other way. In 
the first case they were just over the 
canal and in the second on this side, 
having been driven over the night be- 
fore. There was a lot of gun fire going 
on, and the second time I went up to the 
trenches I came into my first experience 
of being in a village which was being 
shelled really hard. It is the most 
purely terrifying thing I yet know, 
though it is probably still worse being in 
the trenches which are being knocked 
to bits. The Huns were dropping shells 
into this village with the express pur- 
pose, I think, of absolutely flattening it, 
so as completely to block the road and 
make it more difficult for the French to 
bring up ammunition, ete. I got a quar- 
ter of the way through the village with 
the men who were with me, and then de- 
cided that it was much too unhealthy a 
spot, and so rode back with considerable 
speed and made a détour to the spot we 
were aiming at. 

When I got back that evening I had 
to go up and join Corah on our patrol 
rendezvous behind the lines where the 
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Canadians were struggling. We had 
much the same kind of a job here as I 
had been doing during the day. The 
Canadians had a hard job to hold their 
own, with terrific attacks coming from 
the Huns and their left flank turned 
back in a very disadvantageous position 
in order to make the new line formed to 
cover the gap. Reports had to be sent 
back giving any information of change of 
position of battalions and of all attacks 
or counter-attacks and anything else of 
importance. We sent out patrols from 
our rendezvous to different parts of the 
line as often as was possible or consid- 
ered necessary, officers going with those 
which were most important. 
brought back to these patrols was put 
together in one report to be sent down to 
headquarters. 

We did this kind of job for the next 
five days, of which the first two and a 
half, Friday night, Saturday, and Sun- 
day, were far more hectic than the re- 
maining days. I shall not try to write 


News 


any consecutive account of these days. 
You will have read the official Cana- 
dian account, which is very well written 
and the points clearly described. As I 
think of those few days now, about a 
week after they happened, their recollec- 
tion is rather a confused nightmare, and 
the memory of them made up of shell- 
fire and still more shell fire in villages and 
on push bikes and off of them. 

The Canadians were splendid. They 
undoubtedly fought against very great 
odds and continued to fight in spite of 
very great losses. I came into contact 
with a lot of them in one way or another. 
The free and easiness of their manner 
tickled me a great deal. You would hear 
a Tommy open a remark to his company 
officer with “Say, Cap” — 1 remem- 
ber saying to one man whom I had been 
questioning about the charge made by 
the Canadian Highlanders to get back 
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their guns, “‘ You fellows have done won- 
derfully well.”’ He replied, with a kind 
of affectation of modesty, “Well, our 
boys have just done their duty, and I 
guess if you Britishers think they have 
made good they’ll be mighty proud.” 
They spoke of their men as “the boys.” 
They had the gas poisoning tried on 
them too, but not such a bad dose as the 
French got. It made ’em stick to it all 
the harder. 

This was the first time I had seen men 
dying from these poisonous fumes. It 
was a terrible sight and frightfully de- 
pressing. I suppose that in spite of 
everything there is a certain amount of 
romance in warfare even as it is, but 
when this kind of weapon is used every 
vestige of it disappears. 

Speaking of things romantic I saw a 
Canadian driver doa thing which was 
all that. In the first ten days of this 
fighting the Germans got so far in on the 
Canadian left that they could sweep, by 
direct artillery fire and distant machine 
gun fire, the road which was the Cana- 
dians’ main source of supply. I watched 
a Canadian double limber go down this 
road from a hill before you came to the 
bad bit. When the limber got to the bad 
piece the first pair of horses were both 
killed and the limbers wrecked. The 
driver, instead of making for cover as 
quickly as he could, picked himself up 
and quietly cut the traces of the two re- 
maining horses and led them off. He 
was not touched. He must have been 
very fond of those two horses. 

One of the things which struck me as 
most remarkable during these days was 
the way in which the inhabitants refused 
to leave their homes, even when they 
were under shell fire. They would stick 
to them in a good many cases up till the 
time when a shell would knock them 
down. It is sad to see these people going 
away and leaving their homes — old 
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men and women, too. When they leave 
they pack all their “duds” which they 
can carry on horse carts and hand carts, 
according to their means, and push off 
toward France. The poor people are a 
terrible nuisance because these carts of- 
ten badly block the roads, which should 
be kept free for transport and ammuni- 
tion wagons to gallop as hard as they 
can go if there is any shell fire being 
dropped on the roads. My men helped 
one old lady to load her cart when we 
were resting in St. and she in- 
sisted on my taking an old crucifix she 
had as a present. I will send it to you 
some time. 

We were shelled out of four successive 
places which we were using as rendez- 
vous during the first four days. At 
times shells came from two directions 
and at an angle of as much as 120° to 
one another, as we were fighting on a 
sharp salient. 

We had a great piece of luck in one of 
our resting-places, some dugouts in a 
field. A shell dropped into it, but did 
not explode and no one was hurt. Dur- 
ing Friday night reinforcements were 
brought up and the Canadians gave 
ground; a straighter line was reéstab- 
lished, and with the help of more rein- 
forcements which came up on Sunday 
night it was more firmly held. Among 
these reinforcements was an Indian di- 
vision. Our rendezvous at that time was 
a little cottage near L , and this 
division passed by it, as it was to dig 
itself into reserve trenches quite near 
there. It was very interesting to see 
these native troops of several different 
races pass by. They were the first I had 








seen. 

This cottage we called Canadian Cot- 
tage, because there were some Canadians 
in it when we first lighted upon it. A 
Canadian battalion had had their trans- 
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port there before the fight started, and 
had left a lot of good things to eat, 
which could not now be moved and were 
of no further use. Our men did them- 
selves remarkably well during the time 
they were there, and even found a box 
of cigars among a lot of miscellaneous 
stuff. This cottage was near Dead 
Man’s Corner, only about 300 yards 
away and about every 30 seconds a large 
Krupp would sail nicely over, shrieking, 
and then drop on the village around 
Dead Man’s Corner. We finally had to 
give up Canadian Cottage as our meet- 
ing-point, because some of the Indian 
division settled down near it with their 
transport, an aeroplane spotted them, 
and the place was simply peppered. 
During the day when we were using this 
cottage as headquarters an old man 
came up to look for the man to whom 
the cottage belonged (a: friend of his). 
We told him that his friend had fled. He 
was very grieved and lamented, saying 
that his neighbor had been his dearest 
friend and he could not tell where he had 
gone. He turned round to me and 
pointed to which was being bat- 
tered to bits by the Huns and into which 
a “Johnson” (17-inch shell) had just 
fallen raising a column of black smoke, 
and said, ‘“‘ Les gens qui vont gagner ne 
font pas des choses comme ga.” He was 
evidently an optimist, this old fellow, 
but I have always remembered what he 
said. During Tuesday and Wednesday 
the shell fire was less, but the weather 
had become very hot and the odor of the 
decaying flesh was pretty bad. 

But enough blood and thunder. I was 
glad when on Wednesday evening we 
were told that things were sufficiently 
normal for regular reports not to be fur- 
ther required. So we withdrew to the 
old chiteau from which we had started 
on the previous Thursday. 
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About May 3. 


The afternoon was beautifully fine 
and we spent it peacefully basking in 
the sun on a grass bank, being still a bit 
weary from the previous week’s efforts. 
In the evening after dinner we did some 
marvelous chorus singing to the accom- 
paniment of a gramaphone which was 
owned by an officer of the Irish Fusiliers 
billeted next to us. That night at one 
o’clock we were awakened by shells fall- 
ing crump-crump-crump into the camp 
and in pretty close neighborhood to our 
huts. Corah said, ‘“‘Damn the Huns, 
let’s look slippy and see that the men 
get out of their huts into ditches.” This 
we did in double-quick time. We had 
left most of our clothes on, expecting 
something of the sort. 

I saw a most amusing sight that night 
— amajor of artillery riding away at the 
head of an ammunition column, conduct- 
ing it to a safer spot, clad in nothing but 
carpet slippers, a Burberry over his pa- 
jamas and a very bald head. He looked 
very dejected in the moonlight. I expect 
that he doubled out to see that his men 
were getting on the move and returned 
to find his hut in ruins... . 

Yesterday evening after dinner some 
officers of , who had just come 
out of the trenches for a rest and were in 
huts near here, came in to look us up, as 
most of them knew Corah. We broached 
a bottle of whiskey and talked for sev- 
eral hours. They were very cheery and 
optimistic —a good contrast to many 





people one meets — and insisted that 
the Huns are on their last legs. They 
had a good story to tell. They had not 
been long previously in some trenches in 
a wood you have probably heard of 
called “‘Plug Street.”” Many soldiers 
who had been killed there had been bur- 
ied in the wood with wooden crosses 
over them and little inscriptions on the 
crosses. It is said that a Tommy was 
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heard to remark to his companion, 
“S’welp me, Bill, these ’ere R. I. P.s 
seem to have caught it ’ot in these 
parts.” We are expecting today that 
they will start to keep us busy again as 
we have had several days’ rest. 


About 20th May. 

During the last two weeks the Bosches 
have more or less desisted from the use 
of the gas trick, and we are beginning 
to be relieved of the anxiety which we 
felt three weeks ago on this score — 
however, I touch wood as I say that. 
Were n't you pleased when you read 
Mr. Eyewitness’s account of the last 
time they tried to use it, how they rolled 
up to our trenches after an attempt, 
and found, during the brief moment of 
life which was left to them to realize it, 
that our men were still very much alive? 
The gas business has, at any rate, given 
us one piece of amusement. In the early 
days of its use an order was received by 
all battalions in some such words as 
these — “‘Regimental officers should 
take all precautions against allowing 
their men to inhale the gas. Upon any 
indications of the presence of the gas, 
officers should instruct their men to 
withdraw their handkerchiefs and soak 
them in water, roll them up, and tie 
them round the head so as to completely 
cover the mouth and nasal organ.” Of 
course, by the time a man has gone 
through that performance he would 
have been dead about a minute. The 
latest trick in which the honorable 
**Allemands” have indulged has been 
to put arsenic into the streams flowing 
into our lines. We have thought of an 
excellent idea; why should we not keep 
three German prisoners permanently 
attached to the company as our official 
water-tasters? It might save several 
lives and a lot of delay. 
We have been kept mildly busy since 




















I last wrote you, without having any- 
thing unpleasantly interesting to do. 
There has been some job or other for us 
every night, chiefly loading limbers with 
material for the R. E., escorting the lim- 
bers as far as horse transport is allowed 
to go, and then unloading and carrying 
the stuff up to the trenches. We have 
had a lot of wet weather lately, and I 
have found that on these little trips my 
attention has chiefly been riveted on my 
efforts to keep my old bike from turn- 
ing in semicircles on the slippery pavé 





roads. Until you become something of a 
trick rider it is quite difficult to keep go- 
ing in a straight line when the road is 
greasy, especially when the night is as 
black as the proverbial fiddler’s bitch 
and the pavé is bordered on both sides 
with a sort of deep slime. 

On our way back, two nights ago, the 
return journey brought us through the 
ruins of ———, a well-known town 
(I'll give you one guess), and in the main 
square the light from the dead horses 
which were being burned increased the 
darkness in front of it, and I rode smack 
into a “Johnson” hole, and I had to 
take a splendid bath most of the way up 
my body. My wonderful old bike stood 
the strain like a good ’un. You would 
have laughed if you could have seen that 
performance. I am sure my men must 
have been considerably amused. Flan- 
ders mud is really something quite 
unique and unlike anything I have struck 
anywhere for resistance and stickiness. 
I am sure that American firms use it as 
a basis for chewing gum. 

I heard an anecdote of inactive 
trench operations the other day which 
amused me. On one of the nights I was 
out with a carrying party we were tak- 
ing stuff up to a trench held by a regi- 
ment which had just been moved up 
from another point of the line farther 
south. I spoke to some of the officers 
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while the stuff was being carried up, and 
was told they were finding things con- 
siderably different in this part of the line 
from that from which they had just 
come. They went on to say that the 
trench which they had occupied farther 
south had been exceedingly “cushy” and 
that military activity there had practi- 
cally been confined to the daily “mixed 
grill.” I asked what the “mixed grill” 
was. It appeared to be this: Every day 
at a time appointed by the C. O., all 
the men of the battalion who were in the 
trenches had the command to fire three 
rounds slow, then three rounds rapid, 
and then three consecutive fifty rounds 
from the machine guns; and then three 
rifle grenades, then three bombs from 
the trench-mortar, and then the word 
was sent by telephone to the artillery. 
Three 18-pounder shells came over to 
the Huns, and if they had been in any 
way obstreperous, these were followed 
by three 60-pounder shells. This prac- 
tice became a daily ritual absolutely 
methodical, and the men trained to do it 
with as mechanical exactitude as a drill 
movement. In the C. O.’s dugout was a 
list showing which subaltern was ap- 
pointed day by day to supervise the 
“mixed grill’ and headed, “Daily 
Roster of Subalterns for Mixed Grill.” 
They had evidently tried their “‘mixed- 
grill”’ trick in this new trench to which 
they had come in these parts, but had 
been answered by the Huns with a regu- 
lar “‘six-course meal,’”’ and had come to 
the conclusion that the practice would 
have to be discontinued. 


About June 10. 
We have been kept well occupied, sup- 
plying working parties to assist “‘sap- 
pers.”” The work we have been doing 
has been mostly on one small part of the 
line, where there is a very pronounced 
local salient. Across this salient a second 
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line of trenches is being made in case of 
any need of giving up the apex of the 
salient. A line of this sort is known as a 
“switch,” and it more or less cuts along 
the salient and joins up with the present 
fire-trenches on either side. Most nights 
we have been working on this switch, 
either digging or improving trenches, or 
putting up wire or carrying up material. 
Some of the ground covered by this line 
can be seen from the German line, so 
work cannot be carried on there by day; 
moreover, an aeroplane would soon spot 
any working party and have it shelled 
right away. Being able to work only by 
dark has meant regular hours, almost 
like the routine hours of a peace-time 
job. We start off in the evening in time 
to get our digging tools and get up to the 
work just as sufficient darkness arrives 
to afford cover, and leave again as the 
first light begins to show itself. This 
“switch” is by no means healthy, as it 
is very liberally distributed by all the 
bullets coming over our fire-trenches 
from the other side. Such fire is called 
“overs,” and, of course, is not aimed at 
one, but is just as good at doing damage, 
when it hits, as aimed fire might be. 
Being a salient, the middle part of the 
ground gets ‘“‘overs”’ from the flanks as 
well as the front. If there is a lot of fire 
coming from the German trenches, we 
have to quit work until it cools down a 
bit. It is rather a thankless job, it seems 
to me, as we are losing quite a few men 
at it and get very little in return but 
candid criticism from rather self-satis- 
fied R. E. subalterns. 

On the other hand, there are most 
distinct and pleasant advantages at- 
tached to it. There is a pleasant ride 
back in the early hours of morning, some 
welcome sleep, and then the day to one’s 
self. When carrying stuff up to the 
“switch” we ride to an R. E. “dump” 
or store, load limbers with the required 
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material, go with the limbers as far as it 
is safe for them to go (which is about a 
mile and a half behind the lines), and 
then unload the stuff. Each man takes 
as much as he can carry and the journey 
is made to the place where the stuff is 
wanted. It is slow going, some of it 
through communication trenches, and 
usually only about four journeys can be 
made, at the most, before dawn appears. 
I will try to describe the surroundings 
seen as our party is digging. The line of 
the fire-trenches for miles around can be 
made out by the “flares” which continu- 
ally go up (a kind of rockets fired from 
a pistol, which give out a ball of bright 
light as they burst in the air and show 
the ground in front of the trenches to 
those holding them). You can see that 
the line here forms a rough arc of an 
arch. There is the continuous noise of 
rifle-fire from the trenches around and 
the curious snaps like small explosions 
which bullets make as they come past 
when they have been fired from not very 
far away, the noise of an occasional 
trench-mortar firing, and perhaps some 
guns firing and shells bursting on one 
side or the other. A “flare” will go up 
close at hand, and it will show for a sec- 
ond the ground around one — long 
grass, broken trenches here and there, 
with the earth from them piled in front 
or behind, mostly old trenches, some 
fairly straight and some zigzag commu- 
nication trenches. There is a short 
glimpse of the trench we are working, 
with our men outlined in it, putting up 
sandbags or filling them, or digging at 
the sides or bottom of the trench, all 
bending as low as they can to keep out 
of harm’s way, then beyond them per- 
haps some barbed wire as far as one can 
see for the moment, or the ruins of a cot- 
tage. 

Our track when carrying material has 
often taken us through the remains of a 























little village. This village must have 
been very beautiful at one time, with a 
quaint little main street and a church in 
the middle of it. We have been through 
it on more than one night when the moon 
has been very bright, and in such a light 
its ruins were a weird and quite a pic- 
turesque sight. 

The first new army is undoubtedly 
very good. The different battalions of 
the division which has come to these 
parts are being sent up to trenches occu- 
pied by the old divisions, by companies 
at a time, for instruction in trench war- 
fare and trench lore. It is a nice, com- 
fortable way for them to be broken in, 
and very well — if there is plenty of time 
to spare. One of these new battalions 
was up in a trench the other day, for 
instruction, when a mine was exploded 
under part of it by the Huns. They are 
now known as the battalion which was 
“blown up for instruction.” 

We have had their division cyclist 
under us for instruction. I’m afraid 
their enthusiasm at the start-off has 
given the old veterans of two months 
food for cynical thought. They have 
been working with us for some nights in 
the place I spoke of above. It was inter- 
esting to see their attitude toward their 
first experiences, and I don’t think these 
were as mild in their own eyes as they 
actually were, and there was, of course, 
much to-do over their first casualties. 
““Experentia docet,” says the veteran 
cynic. 

One of the new battalions, a battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade, was greeted, much 
to its surprise, on its arrival in a trench 
to which it had been sent for instruction 
under half an old battalion, by seeing a 
board shoved up over the German 
trenches with “Hello, Rifle Brigade,”’ on 
it. Either a wire had been tapped, or 
the German “agents” had been putting 
in some good work. 
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The arrival of these first new army 
troops makes one wish that we had a 
million of them available, and corre- 
sponding amounts of ammunition in- 
stead of — well, what we have got. It 
seems a great pity that we cannot drive 
really hard now that the Germans are 
using most of their troopsin Russia. Iam 
afraid that by the time autumn comes 
the Germans will have all the troops 
they want on this front, unless Russia 
shows marvelous powers of recovery. 

I am afraid the war will last a long 
time yet. I think I put the end at au- 
tumn next year. The more cynical and 
pessimistic spirits say, ‘It will last a 
long time, but the first three years will 
be the worst.” Others, thinking of gase- 
ous weapons, say, “It depends which 
way the wind blows.” 


Personal Notes. 


Other personal notes will be found in the 
Class News. 


C. R. Cross, Jr., ’03, and Russell 
Greeley, ’01, were both seriously in- 
jured in a motor accident while engaged 
in hospital relief work in Northern 
France. Asa result of the accident, Cross 
died in a military hospital on Oct. 8. 

In the violent fighting in the Cham- 
pagne district in early October many of 
the companies of the famous French 
Foreign Legion were almost annihi- 
lated. Among Americans unaccounted 
for and perhaps killed, as few prison- 
ers were taken, was Alan Seeger, 710. 
Seeger had been living in Paris for the 
last two or three years and felt that it 
was his duty to volunteer in the French 
army. In College he was an editor of 
the Monthly and was fast becoming a 
poet of real distinction. A poem of his 
in the October number of the North 
American Review may prove to have 
been prophetic, especially in the follow- 
ing lines: 
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“* Under the little crosses where they rise 

The soldier rests; now round him undismayed 
The cannon thunders, and at night he lies 

At peace beneath the eternal fusillade. 


“T love to think that if my blood should be 

So privileged to sink where his had sunk, 

I shall not pass from Earth entirely —” 

F. T. Colby, 02, who has been doing 
admirable independent work with his 
ambulance squad, has been appointed a 
lieutenant in the Belgian army. 

President Eliot spoke the thoughts of 
all intelligent Americans when he said 
that peace under present conditions 
would be “a horrible calamity for the 
human race, because it would carry into 
the future Europe the wrongs and evils 
which made the actual war inevitable.” 
He is more surely an advocate of peace 
who looks forward to a real settlement, 
even at the loss of more blood and more 
treasure, than is the man who would 
have some kind of patched-up settle- 
ment for the sake of stopping the pres- 
ent carnage. 

Dr. D. P. Penhallow, ’02, has been 
appointed chief surgeon and head of the 
American War Hospital at Paignton, 
England. This hospital has a conspicu- 
ously good record as it has lost only 5 
out of 1903 patients. F. A. Coller, M.D. 
”13, is the assistant surgeon. 

Graham Carey, °14, and Dudley 
Hale, *14, have both been given the 
croix de guerre for conspicuous bravery. 
Carey himself says that the decoration 
was given them for “evacuating blessés 
under a small bombardment.” Another 
Harvard man in the same Unit in the 
Vosges is more explicit. He writes that 
Carey “has been too modest to tell the 
harrowing details, so I will add that 
three men were killed outright only a 
few minutes before he arrived at the 
scene of action, and that at the real 
risk of his life he took charge of others 
who were wounded, and the report is 
that he did it all as coolly and uncon- 
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cernedly as if he were taking a high-ball 
at the Westminster.” 

A. D. Muir, g ’12-15, has been ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the Black 
Watch, the oldest of the Scottish High- 
land regiments. 

Henry W. Farnsworth, ’12, who en- 
listed last January in the French For- 
eign Legion, was killed in the fierce 
fighting near Tahure, during the great 
Allied offensive on the Western front in 
October. 

Norman Prince, ’08, who is in the 
aviation crops of the French army, has 
twice been cited in dispatches. On the 
second occasion it was for bringing down, 
single-handed, an enemy battle-plane. 
It was reported at one time that Prince 
had been taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans, but this was later denied. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF 
THE HARVARD CLUB OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

L. P. Marvin, 98, Sec. 
The Harvard Club of New York City 


was founded on Nov. 3, 1865, at a meet- 
ing of Harvard graduates in New York, 
held pursuant to the call of a committee 
of five, appointed at a previous meeting. 
The notice of the meeting read as fol- 
lows: 
“New York City, October 31,1865. 

“A meeting of a few of the ALUMNI 
of HARVARD COLLEGE, resident in 
New York, was held October 26, to con- 
sider the feasibility of instituting a soci- 
ety, to bring together, more intimately, 
the members of their College in the City. 
The peculiar spirit and influence of Cam- 
bridge education and associations would 
seem a sufficient bond of sympathy on 
which to base such a society, even among 
persons widely diverse in age and pur- 
suits. 
““A committee was appointed to sub- 
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mit a plan of organization at an ad- 
journed meeting, to be held Friday, 
November 8, at the rooms of the ‘Amer- 
ican Geog. and Statistical Society,’ 
Clinton Hall, at which your attendance 
is invited. 

“ArTHUR AMoRY, 

“Jas. H. Fay, 

“Tos. KinnicurTt, 

“J. T. Kivsrera, 

“A. C. HAseELTINE, 

“Committee.” 

The only surviving member of the 
committee who called this meeting is 
James H. Fay, ’58, who now resides in 
Brookline. Concerning this meeting he 
writes as follows: 

“TI remember the meeting which was 
called in October, 1865, for the estab- 
lishment of the Club. It was held in a 
dingy upper room in the Mercantile 
Library Building in Astor Place; and 
was not a particularly enthusiastic or 
hopeful gathering. The Reverend Doc- 
tor Samuel Osgood presided. 

“The social atmosphere of New York 
at that period of New York City was 
not especially favorable for the propa- 
gation of Harvard College enterprises. 
There was no general interest demanding 
an outlet in that direction. But at last 
the smouldering fire outbrake, and steps 
were taken toward the desired end. 

‘“‘For some years thereafter the prog- 
ress was slow. The Club enjoyed only 
a nominal and precarious existence, with 
occasional reunions and modest accom- 
modations. But we had builded better 
than we knew. As the event has shown. 

‘Si monumentum requiris circumspice!”’ 

At this first meeting Samuel Osgood 
was elected President and Albert C. 
Haseltine Secretary. 

The next gathering of the Club in 
force was at a dinner given by Frederick 
A. Lane, ’49, subsequently President of 
the Club, at Delmonico’s on February 
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22, 1866. The following account of this 
dinner appeared in the New York Even- 
ing Post on February 23, 1866: 


“A Poem by 0. W. Holmes. 


“The subjoined poem by Oliver W. 
Holmes was sent by him to the Harvard 
Club in this city — to be read at their 
‘Reception’ held last evening at Del- 
monico’s. 

“She to whose faithful breast each child is dear 
Hears the far murmur of your voices meeting, 


Ah, sweetest music to her loving ear! 
And sends a mother’s greeting. 


‘“‘When first enrobed her radiant form she 
dressed, 

Truth was the pearl that on her forehead glis- 
tened; 

Freedom her message to the virgin West, 

And the whole world listened. 


‘“Whate’er she gave you — learning, science, 
art — 

Shed from the mystic tree whose leaves are 
letters, 

One gift excelled them all, a manly heart, 

Freed from all earthly fetters. 

‘‘Guard well the pearl of Harvard, all too 
white 

For the coarse hordes to clutch that buy and 
barter, 

Conquer with Freedom in her life-long fight, 

Or fall her noble martyr.” 


“ Harvard Club Reception. 
“Attendance of Noted Men — An Inter- 


esting Occasion. 

“The reception of this Association of 
graduates of Cambridge, at Delmonico’s 
on the 22d, was a most interesting and 
successful occasion. About a hundred 
guests were present, and among them 
many of its marked men of the city and 
nation. 

“The time from eight to ten o’clock 
was spent in social conversation, enliv- 
ened with music in the saloon, and at 
ten the folding-doors into the supper- 
room were thrown open, and grace was 
said by Rev. Dr. Farley, of Brooklyn. 

“‘The Vice-President, F. A. Lane, who 
gave the reception, welcomed the com- 
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pany, and committed the chair to Dr. 
Osgood, the President of the Club, who 
made the opening address and called out 
the several speeches with appropriate 
sentiments. 

“President Hill, Dr. Jared Sparks, 
William M. Evarts (who represented 
Yale College), George Bancroft, Dr. 
Bellows, Dr. Willard Parker, Joseph H. 
Choate, J. L. Sibley (Librarian of Cam- 
bridge), Rev. E. E. Hale, and Young 
Lawrence (hero of Fort Fisher) made 
speeches of great interest and variety, 
and an original poem by Dr. O. W. 
Holmes was read. 

“*Fine music from a choice band, with 
old college songs from the Glee Club of 
Harvard men gave zest to the proceed- 
ings, at intervals, and the whole com- 
pany at the close joined in Auld Lang 
Syne with clasped hands and right good 
will. 

“A large and generous spirit prevailed. 
The Harvard enthusiasm did not degen- 
erate into exclusive pride or self-admira- 
tion. 

“Mr. Evarts spoke well for Yale and 
Rev. Dr. Adams, Rev. Dr. Washburne, 
and Rev. Howard Osgood proved by 
their presence the broad character of the 
reunion. The general feeling was that 
this must not be the last social meeting 
of the Sons of Harvard in New York 
City.” 

Of this dinner and of the subsequent 
activities of the Harvard Club, Judge 
William G. Choate, ’52, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“There was quite a large attendance 
from Cambridge. I think the President 
of the College and eight or possibly more 
other Professors, possibly one or more 
members of the Corporation or Over- 
seers were there. Harvard men in New 
York made up the company to about 
twenty as I recollect it. Lane’s idea was 
to have the Harvard men in New York 
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coéperate with the College for its bene- 
fit. I am very sure that among the New 
York Harvard men invited were Dr. 
Osgood and Dr. Bellows and James C. 
Carter, besides my brother and myself. 
. .. The whole burden of what was said 
at the dinner was the importance to the 
College of the Harvard men in New 
York coéperating to do what they could 
for the benefit of the College. ... 

“‘The great representation of the Col- 
lege at the dinner showed how important 
the matter seemed to those in authority 
at Cambridge. 

““We acted on what seemed to be the 
demand of the College at once. The first 
thing we did was to get up a census or 
list of the Harvard men in and immedi- 
ately about New York, including Brook- 
lyn. Will you believe it, we could find 
only about 145 — of which number my 
Class of 1852 contributed ten. In fact 
there were very few members of the 
older classes resident here, though among 
them were many conspicuous New 
Yorkers. Of the clergy, Drs. Tyng, 
Osgood, Bellows and I think Washburn, 
and Dean Hoffman. Of the medical 
men, Dr. Martin Paine, the oldest among 
us, Dr. Willard Parker and Dr. John O. 
Stone. Of the lawyers were William 
Emerson, M. Prichard and James C. 
Carter, and my brother, Joe, Addison 
Brown and Johnson Taylor. 

“T remember an amazing incident 
connected with that first dinner. I was 
deputed to invite old Dr. Tyng [1817] to 
attend as an invited guest, he not being 
a member of the Club. I called on him 
at his parsonage. He was then a very 
old man. He seemed interested in the 
College and expressed himself as de- 
lighted to come to the dinner. I bade 
him good-bye and got to the door when 
he called me back. ‘Look here,’ said he, 
‘will they smoke?’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I 
suppose after the dinner some of them 
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will smoke.’ ‘Well, then,’ said he, ‘I 
can’t come, I can’t come’; and he did n’t 
come. 

“That dinner and possibly the next 
one was held in a restaurant on 14th 
Street, two or three doors west of Broad- 
way, called the ‘Maison dore.’ I may 
spell it wrongly. Our first place of meet- 
ing was in the upper loft of a business 
building on Broadway, West Side, a little 
above 14th Street. I think we met 
monthly for business with refreshments 
after the meeting. I remember that at 
one end of the long room were the para- 
phernalia of a Masonic or Odd Fellows 
Society, carefully covered up with sheets. 
We gathered into the Club, the larger 
part of the Harvard men in the city, but 
still many did not join. My earliest 
year-book is that of 1882. Perhaps you 
have much earlier ones. 

“The first real work of service we did 
as a Club for the College was collecting 
money to relieve it after the great fire in 
Boston. A large committee was ap- 
pointed. We met at Dr. Bellows’s study 
adjoining his church in 20th or 21st 
Street, known as the Church of the Holy 
Zebra. We did very well considering the 
prevailing prejudice against the College 
on religious grounds, which was intense 
and bitter, especially among the so- 
called Evangelical Churches of New 
York, Presbyterian and Episcopalian, 
which included a very large part of the 
good people of the city who had the 
means to give and who were in general 
liberal givers. Many gave a curt re- 
fusal to give on that ground. I called 
on an eminent citizen who was known 
to be very rich and very liberal to chari- 
ties generally, but a pillar, yes two or 
three pillars, of the Presbyterian Church. 
I stated the case of the College, a great 
loss of its funds by the failure of the in- 
surance companies, as I now remember, 
in which the funds of the College were 


invested — then treated as a perfectly 
proper investment. This gentleman 
heard me patiently and then said, 
“Young man, you might be in better 
business than collecting money for a 
Godless College,’ adding something to 
the effect that the fire was an obvious 
visitation of Providence. Of course, I 
got no money from him. Yet personally 
I felt kindly treated. He evidently had 
a big heart, yearning for the heathen, 
both foreign and domestic. He invited 
me to sit in his pew some Sunday. It 
seemed to me that he thought he saw an 
opportunity to pluck a brand from the 
burning. We parted with mutual re- 
spect. I acted as treasurer of this fund 
and have or had the receipts of Mr. 
Hooper, the Treasurer of the College, 
for the remittances we made. I do not 
remember the amount. It was several 
thousand dollars. Most of the Harvard 
men were professional men, not of large 
incomes, but they gave liberally for 
their means and we got quite a good sum 
outside the College men.” 


The dinner in 1866, having been given 
by Mr. Lane, is generally referred to as 
the Lane Dinner. The First Annual Din- 
ner of the Club was held at the Maison 
Dorée on February 22, 1867. The Third 
Annual Dinner of the Club was held on 
February 23, 1869, at Delmonico’s, where 
for many years the meetings and dinners 
of the Club used to be held. 

The first catalogue of the Club was 
prepared in 1867. At that time the 
President was Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
D.D.; the Vice-Presidents were Dr. 
John A. Stone, Frederick A. Lane, and 
George Baty Blake, Jr.; the Treasurer 
was Charles Emerson; the Secretary was 
A. C. Haseltine; the Executive Com- 
mittee consisted of Arthur Amory and 
A. W. Green; and the Committee on 
Admissions was composed of George 
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Dexter, George Lawrence, Thomas 
Kinnicutt, Albert Stickney, and R. N. 
Bellows. There were then ninety-five 
members of the Club. Monthly meet- 
ings were held from October to May, 
including the Annual Dinner of Febru- 
ary 22. 

The Club from its beginning always 
took an active interest in all matters 
connected with the University, and soon 
desired representation on the Board of 
Overseers, which was limited to residents 
of Massachusetts. This desire took ex- 
pression at a meeting of the Club held 
at Delmonico’s on November 16, 1878, 
at which a committee of five, consisting 
of John O. Sargent, Joseph H. Choate, 
Albert G. Browne, Jr., Charles C. Bea- 
man, and William Montgomery, was 
appointed “to report on the laws that 
regulate the election of the overseers of 
Harvard College, with special reference 
to such provisions as are supposed to 
restrict the choice of the Alumni to 
graduates residing in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

At a meeting of the Club, held on 
March 15, 1879, the report of this com- 
mittee was received and it was “voted 
that the name of the Rev. Dr. Bellows 
be formally recommended by the Har- 
vard Club of New York to the Alumni 
of the University as a candidate for Over- 
seer at the next Commencement.” A 
committee on Overseers was appointed 
and was “instructed to take all suit- 
able measures in the name of and in be- 
half of the Club to secure his election.” 

At a meeting of the Club held on 
April 19, 1879, the following action was 
taken: 

““Whereas, the present provincial 
usage of limiting the election of Over- 
seers of Harvard University exclusively 
to inhabitants of Massachusetts is be- 
lieved to be detrimental to the welfare 
of the University, inconsistent with its 
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claim to be a national institution and 
unwarranted by law; 

“* And whereas, for the purpose of secur- 
ing to non-resident alumni representa- 
tion in the government of the University, 
the Harvard Club of New York City 
has placed in nomination the Rev. Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, of the Class of 1832, 
who is a resident of said city, as a can- 
didate for Overseer at the election of 
1879; 

“And whereas, it is the usage of a 
standing committee of the Alumni As- 
sociation annually in May to request 
recommendations by letter from all the 
electors, irrespective of their residence, 
for all the vacancies to be filled in the 
Board of Overseers, and to prepare and 
furnish at the polls on Commencement 
Day ballots containing the names having 
the highest number of recommenda- 
tions, calculated according to what is 
called the Hare system; 

“And whereas, according to this sys- 
tem it will promote the election of the 
Rev. Dr. Bellows if electors shall an- 
swer this request by inserting his name 
alone and No oTHERS in their response 
to the request of said committee; 

“* Resolved, that the Harvard Club sug- 
gests to its members and electors gen- 
erally to recommend the Rev. Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, and no other person, in their 
replies to said committee, and also to at- 
tend at Cambridge on Commencement 
Day, June 21, and vote for him at the 
polls. 

“Resolved, that the Secretary trans- 
mit a copy of this vote to all the mem- 
bers of the Club, and in its name and 
behalf send copies also to all other Har- 
vard Clubs in the United States. 

“Resolved, that the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association are 
requested by the Harvard Club of New 
York City to insert the name of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, of the Class of 
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1832, in the list of suggested names of 
suitable candidates for Overseers which 
they make to electors this year. 

“* Resolved, that the Secretary of the 
Club transmit a copy of this vote to the 
Secretary of said Committee and re- 
quest a written response. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Bel- 
lows was elected an Overseer at Com- 
mencement in 1879, and the minutes of 
the Club, of a meeting held on Decem- 
ber 20, 1879, show that he rendered the 
following report: 

“Dr. Bellows gave an interesting ac- 
count of his reception in the Board of 
Overseers at Cambridge. His name has 
been printed in the Catalogue as a mem- 
ber of the Board; he has been assigned 
to duty on two special committees and 
has in general been treated with the ut- 
most courtesy. A Committee has been 
appointed to consider his right to his 
seat, but he believes no report will be 
made and that he will be allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in possession. 

“*He further gave it as his opinion that 
the other members of the Board are as 
fine a set of men as he ever met in his 
life. 

“He has attended all the regular 
meetings thus far, four in number, hav- 
ing missed but one meeting, which was 
specially called. On motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Osgood the thanks of the Club were 
offered to Dr. Bellows for his fidelity 
to the important trust confided to 
him. 

“An interesting discussion between 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows and the Rev. Dr. 
Osgood with reference to the manage- 
ment of the Divinity School resulted in 
general satisfaction.” 

The question of securing representa- 
tion on the Board of Overseers had ap- 
parently been discussed for several years 
prior to the election of Dr. Bellows, and 
that the graduates of Massachusetts 
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were in sympathy with the desire for 
representation on the part of the gradu- 
ates of New York is shown by a letter of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson to Judge 
William G. Choate written on March 9, 
1873, as follows: 
‘*Newport, R.I., March 9, 1873. 

“Wan. G. Cuoate, Esq., 

“Dear Sir: Mr. J. C. Davis read to 
the Committee of Nomination for Har- 
vard Overseers your letter in regard to 
New York nominees. This matter of 
the non-eligibility of non-residents of 
Massachusetts is attracting some atten- 
tion. It is not, as you supposed, a mere 
act of the Alumni, but a part of the 
organic law, left unchanged from the 
time when Harvard was a State Uni- 
versity. The basis still remains as in the 
Act of 1810 ‘all inhabitants within the 
State.’ (See Catalogue for 1872-73, 
p. 18.) The later acts merely affect the 
form of choosing, and relieve from re- 
strictions as to profession, etc., but 
leave the restriction of residence. The 
new Yale Charter avoids this mistake. 

“Every year, scattering votes are 
wasted by being thrown for non-resi- 
dents. Valuable members may lose their 
Overseership by removing a few miles. 
Candidature is thus restricted; e.g., a 
candidate who was to have been strongly 
urged this year, Mr. F. W. Tilton, Prin- 
cipal of Andover Academy, a man singu- 
larly well qualified, is incapacitated by 
prospective removal to Rhode Island 
(this city). He will be hardly farther off 
than before, — and much nearer than if 
he lived in Springfield, — but he is be- 
yond the State line. The same result 
would have followed had he removed to 
Portsmouth, Exeter, or Concord, N.H. 
If there is to be a geographical limit, it 
should be by a radius, not by State lines. 
But I think the discretion of the Alumni 
would better settle the matter, without 
restriction. 
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“Our Committee felt the full force of 
your reasoning, but on referring to the 
Statutes, found themselves powerless. 
It happened that President Eliot had 
that very morning mentioned this evil 
to me, and had said they felt some fear 
of reopening the question in the Legis- 
Jature lest farther and _ undesirable 
changes be made. This I can hardly be- 
lieve. I wish very much that your New 
York Harvard Club would make some 
suggestion to the Alumni on the subject, 
at the next Annual Meeting, and I doubt 
not it would have great weight and 
might lead them to agitate for a change. 

“Truly yours, 
“Txos. WeNTwortTH Hicarnson.” 





In 1887 the Club was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York. 

The list of Presidents of the Club from 
its commencement is an honor roll of 
which the Club is exceedingly proud. 
All of them were not only loyal sons of 
Harvard and actively interested in the 
welfare of the Harvard Club, but also 
men well known in the general com- 
munity. This list is as follows: 


Samuel Osgood.............-000. 1866 
Poder A. TAB... .6i05005ss0000 1867 
Oy oe rer ees 1868 
A WN , IONS sss oe s29a sas 1869 


1870 to 1872 
1872 to 1874 
1874 to 1878 
1878 to 1881 
1881 to 1883 
1883 to 1885 
1885 to 1888 
1888 to 1890 
1890 to 1895 
1895 to 1899 
1899 to 1901 
1901 to 1905 
1905 to 1906 
1906 to 1908 
1908 to 1909 
1909 to 1911 
1911 to 1913 


James C. Carter......... 
William G. Choate....... 
Joseph H. Choate........ 
John O. Sargent......... 
Francis M. Weld......... 


Edmund Wetmore........ 
Francis O. French........ 
Kdward King... .......s 
James C. Carter......... 
Edmund Wetmore........ 
Charles S. Fairchild. ..... 
A Oe ae re 
Joseph H. Choate........ 
ee) ee 


Until 1886 the Club had no permanent 
quarters, but held monthly meetings 
and an annual dinner, generally at Del- 
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monico’s. On reaching its majority, 
however, the Club rented permanent 
quarters at 11 West 22d Street. These 
quarters, however, soon proved entirely 
inadequate, and in 1892 the Club pur- 
chased the part of its present property 
fronting fifty feet on 44th Street and 
running to the centre of the block, num- 
bers 27 and 29 West 44th Street. Upon 
these lots was constructed the first club- 
house, a part of the present enlarged 
structure. Then, as on the occasions of 
its subsequent growth, Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White were the architects, and 
the fagade which they designed has al- 
ways been regarded as one of the most 
appropriate and beautiful in the City. 
This clubhouse was opened in 1895, — 
twenty years ago. 

By 1899 this building had been found 
inadequate, and on April 5 of that year 
four members of the Club bought the 
property, fifty feet in width, back of the 
then clubhouse running through to 45th 
Street. In 1901 the Club appointed a 
committee to consider the question of 
purchasing this land from the owners, 
who were holding it for the Club, and 
soon thereafter the land was purchased 
and the first addition to the clubhouse 
was constructed. This includes Har- 
vard Hall and the rooms above it, in- 
cluding twenty bedrooms and _ three 
squash courts. For the first time, the 
Harvard Club then had rooms in which 
to house its members, but these have al- 
ways been held for transients. Also, for 
the first time, the Club had athletic facili- 
ties, the interest in which has constantly 
grown. 

This first addition to the Harvard 
Club building was formally opened at a 
large meeting held on December 7, 1905, 
at which President Austen G. Fox, ’69, 
presided, James J. Higginson, °57, rep- 
resented the Building Committee, and 
President Eliot, Joseph H. Choate, ’52, 
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and Edmund Wetmore, ’60, were the 
speakers. 

After another period of ten years the 
Harvard Club has now completed its 
second large addition to the clubhouse. 
In the early part of 1912 the Board of 
Managers took under consideration the 
question of enlarging the Clubhouse and 
various plans were discussed. Certain 
generous and far-sighted members of 
the Club had already purchased and 
were holding for the Club at cost the 
lot number 31 West 44th Street, with a 
frontage of twenty-five feet, and three 
lots, numbers 32, 34 and 36 West 45th 
Street, with a frontage of sixty feet, 
these lots adjoining the Club property. 
The Board finally recommended to the 
Club and the Club decided to purchase 
these properties and to erect an addi- 
tion on them. This gives the Club a 
frontage on 44th Street of seventy-five 
feet and on 45th Street of one hundred 
and ten feet. 

The financing of so large a proposi- 
tion, including the purchase of the land 
and the erection of the present addition, 
was a matter which was given the closest 
attention. It was felt that the Club 
should do this as a business proposition, 
without asking for any subscriptions, 
and this plan has been strictly adhered 
to. It was always felt that there should 
be no increase in the initiation fee or 
dues of the Club. A first mortgage of 
$750,000 was arranged, the greater part 
of which was used in refunding the then 
existing mortgages on the several prop- 
erties. For the construction of the Club- 
house it became necessary to raise 
$500,000, and a second mortgage in this 
amount was made on June 1, 1914. The 
bonds issued under this second mort- 
gage were promptly subscribed by mem- 
bers of the Club, and in fact the issue 
was over-subscribed. 

The construction of the Clubhouse was 
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supervised by a Building Committee 
consisting of Charles S. Fairchild, 63, 
Amory G. Hodges, ’74, Franklin Reming- 
ton, 87, Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Lang- 
don P. Marvin, ’98, John W. Prentiss, 
98, Nicholas Biddle, ’00, E. Gerry 
Chadwick, ’04, J. Otto Stack, ’05, and 
Paul L. Hammond, ’06. The financial 
arrangements were referred to a Finance 
Committee consisting of Amory G. 
Hodges, ’74, George R. Sheldon, ’79, 
J. P. Morgan, ’89, George Blagden, ’90, 
Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, Alexander M. 
White, ’92, Edwin G. Merrill, 95, James 
A. Stillman, ’96, Francis M. Weld, ’97, 
Samuel L. Fuller, 98, G. Hermann 
Kinnicutt, ’98, John W. Prentiss, °98, 
William Woodward, ’98, George F. 
Baker, Jr., ’99, Albert J. Sheldon, ’01, 
and Charles S. Sargent, ’02. 

The architects of the addition were, 
as before, Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White, and the general contractors were 
Mark Eidlitz & Sons. 

The latest addition gives kitchen, 
bookkeeping, office, and other space in 
the basement; on the first floor are new 
offices, coat-rooms, lavatory, bar-room, 
and a large dining-room two stories in 
height, with a gallery on three sides. 
The grill-room has also been enlarged. 
The construction of the dining-room 
has permitted the Club to transform 
Harvard Hall into its original concep- 
tion of a large meeting-hall and lounge; 
the room has been comfortably fur- 
nished with tables, chairs, and lounges, 
rugs have been spread over the stone 
floor, and on the stone walls have been 
hung tapestries. 

On the second floor in the new addi- 
tion are additional reading- and writing- 
rooms; on the third floor, a comfortable 
billiard-room and three private dining- 
rooms, which may be opened into one 
large hall. On the fourth and fifth floors 
are bedrooms, thirty-four in number, of 
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which twenty-four are provided with 
private baths and ten are smaller rooms, 
with running water in each room and 
with convenient showers and baths. The 
Club now has fifty-four bedrooms, all of 
which are reserved for transients, for 
some of which the Club charges $1.50 a 
night, for others $2.50, and for others 
$3.50. 

On the sixth floor are two new squash 
courts, and two of the old squash courts 
have been enlarged to a standard size. 
There are also dressing-rooms, showers 
and baths, lavatories, and a barber shop. 
On the seventh floor are a swimming- 
pool and a solarium or lounge-room. 
These rooms, being on the top floor, have 
abundant light and air, and the plunge 
is probably unique. 

While the Harvard Clubhouse is now 
so large, its atmosphere has not in any 
respect changed. It is still a home for 
Harvard men in New York, and the 
clubhouse is above all things homelike. 
While the Club seeks to give facilities 
of all kinds to all of its members, it 
has always kept prominently in mind 
the fact that one of its chief functions 
is to furnish a home for the younger 
men in New York, especially for those 
whose families live elsewhere. The 
Club still maintains its sixty-five-cent 
table d’héte dinners, and maintains its 
dues and initiation fee at reasonable 
rates. 

The growth of the Club has been 
steady. In 1867 the first catalogue 
showed that the Club had 95 members. 
The catalogue of 1871 showed a member- 
ship of 139. In 1895, when the Club- 
house was opened, the Club had about 
700 members, and in 1905 about 2500 
members. The membership of the Club 
is now slightly over 4000, of whom about 
2100 are non-resident and 1900 resident 
members. 

The facilities presented by the latest 
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addition to the Clubhouse are such that 
a much larger membership can be com- 
fortably handled. It is the desire of the 
Club to include every available Har- 
vard man living in or about New York 
City and, as New York is the com- 
merciai centre of the country, and so 
many Harvard men visit it from time to 
time, to be the non-resident graduate 
centre. 

This latest addition to the clubhouse 
makes it one of the most complete, use- 
ful and beautiful club buildings in the 
world and a delightful home for all Har- 
vard men. The furnishing of such a 
home has always been one of the chief 
aims of the Club. Its other principal 
ambition is to be a useful and worthy 
representative in New York of Harvard 
University. 


The dedication of the new additions 
to the building of the Harvard Club — 
additions which double the capacity of 
the house — occurred in the new dining- 
room of the Club on Nov. 3. Every seat 
in the room was taken and men stood 
in the back and in the galleries. 

A. G. Hodges, ’74, President of the 
Club, was the presiding officer. He in- 
troduced first L. P. Marvin, ’98, Secre- 
tary of the Club, who gave a lucid and 
very interesting review of the problems 
of building which had been so success- 
fully met and a description of the addi- 
tions. E. G. Chadwick, ’04, chairman 
of the executive committee, then pre- 
sented to the President the canceled 
vouchers, showing that all payments for 
the new addition had been made. On 
behalf of the Harvard Club of Boston, 
O. B. Roberts, ’86, presented a huge 
silver bow], in accepting which Mr. 
Hodges said, “I can assure you that 
the acknowledgment of this bowl will 
be made in proper shape, and in addi- 
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tion that we will attend to this bowl as 
well as others.” In conclusion of the 
dedication Mr. Hodges read the follow- 
ing poem by E. S. Martin, ’77: 


In vain the pains our fellows take 
To house us all so fairly here, 
In vain what was, a pledge they make, 
These new expansions now to rear, 
In vain the architect, his plan 
And builders’ contracts are fulfilled, 
In vain this whole conceit of man, 
Unless the Lord the house doth build. 


Not bricks alone sufficient are, 
Nor carvings, nor upholstered seats, 
Nor swimming-tank, nor eke a bar, 
Our faith’s ambition to complete; 
Nor space nor light avoid the rub, 
Nor sum of all art’s pious care: 
A house is not a Harvard Club 
Unless the Harvard spirit ’s there. 


The spirit saveth; cherish it! 
It matters. All this else is just 
Our casual baggage as we flit 
From whence to whither as we must. 
What counts is what shall ever be — 
The godly fathers’ faith we feel 
In Christo et Ecclesiae 
And Veritas upon their seal. 
Thanks for this generous pile that so 
Completely meets our creature needs! 
Blest be its use and may it grow 
To seem to us as time proceeds 
A statelier mansion of the soul 
Of Harvard, whence shall always come 
Wisdom ready at call of roll, 
Valor at tap of drum. 


The President then said, “We now 
proceed to the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of this Club.” He called 
attention to the bronze replica of the 
orginal call of 1865 which had been 
placed on the door leading into the din- 
ing-room of the Club by Ingersoll 
Amory, 796, a son of Arthur Amory, ’62, 
one of the signers of the call. Mr. 
Hodges read a letter from W. G. Choate, 
52, who was unable to be present, and 
then introduced J. H. Choate, ’52, as 
“the best asset of the Harvard Club of 
New York.” Mr. Choate spoke in part 
as follows: 

“When I was in College, we hada very 
charming professor — many charming 
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professors, but one that exceeded them 
all. We called him ‘ Potty’ Channing. 
I find on reference to the Catalogue that 
his real name was Edward Tyrrel Chan- 
ning, but no one ever called him that. 
He was the father of Harvard English, 
the best English that I ever heard spoken 
on either side of the water. He was very 
quaint himself, and was very fond of 
giving us very quaint subjects for our 
semi-monthly forensics, and one he gave 
us, that I have never failed to remember, 
and which comes to me very strongly 
tonight, was: ‘He who has lived history 
despises the gownsmen who sit in 
cloistered ease and write about what 
they know not.’ 

“Now, in preparation for this even- 
ing, I asked for a copy of the last pub- 
lication of the Harvard Club Catalogue, 
and so far as I could see, from scanning 
its pages, the whole history of the Club, 
as known to those writers who ‘sat in 
cloistered ease’ and got it up, began with 
the incorporation of the Club in 1887. 
But there was a long period of existence 
before that to which no allusion is made 
in the pages of the last catalogue, for it 
was 1866, as I remember, that I at- 
tended the first dinner of the Harvard 
Club at Delmonico’s, the Club having 
itself been organized a few weeks be- 
fore. There were present, as distin- 
guished guests, two ex-Presidents now, 
but one of them the acting, real Presi- 
dent of Harvard College at that time, 
the Reverend Thomas Hill, and his pred- 
ecessor, the Reverend Jared Sparks, 
the best President in my opinion that 
Harvard has ever had, — the present 
company only excepted. He was a won- 
derful President; he knew how to man- 
age boys, as we were at that time. If 
any complaint was brought to him about 
the boys, he always said, ‘Let the boys 
alone, they’ll take care of themselves.’ 
“T will tell you one little incident that 
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shows the difference between the Presi- 
dent of that day and the Presidents that 
we have known since. Mr. Edward 
Everett was the President, and after I had 
been in College about a week — I came 
from the antiquated city of Salem, which 
was not remarkable for its knowledge of 
etiquette — I received a message from 
Mr. Alexander Everett, the President’s 
secretary, ‘would n’t I please come to 
his office.” I went there in great appre- 
hension; I did not know but what I had 
committed the unpardonable sin. He 
looked very solemn, and he said, ‘Mr. 
Choate, the President has directed me 
to say to you that you passed him in 
Harvard Square yesterday without 
touching your hat. I trust that this of- 
fense will never again be repeated.’ 
I thought of Eliot — Eliot, stalking 
through Harvard Square, through the 
whole of the College Yard, and no no- 
tice taken of him. And I thought what 
a wonderful change had come over the 
manners of the association. 

“Well, looking back to those distant 
days, reminds me of several other things 
in which the College then differed from 
the College now. I remember that it was 
the last year of the College Commons. 
We fed then, or were fed, in the base- 
ment of University Hall. There were 
two sections, one at two dollars and a 
half a week, and one to which I resorted 
at two dollars a week, called ‘Starva- 
tion Hollow’ — and it was not quite 
worthy of the name. It was meat one 
day, and pudding the next, and I really 
think it was better for our health than 
some of the feasts to which you now re- 
sort. The alleviating part of it was that 
we fed with the College silver, which 
bore the ancient arms of Harvard, dec- 
orated since 1638 with that magic 
word ‘Veritas’ upon them, which has 
carried Harvard through nearly three 
centuries, from honor to honor, and 
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from glory to glory. I wondered where 
those wonderful spoons were, with the 
College arms, and I asked President 
Eliot tonight, and he said, ‘Why, I’ve 
got a dozen of them myself.’ I do not 
wish to cast any reflection upon the dis- 
tinguished ex-President of the College, 
the President Emeritus; he deserved all 
the spoons that he could carry away, 
but he did not really carry these away. 
He told me how he got them; that there 
was an auction sale in 1863 of those won- 
derful spoons. How each one of us 
wishes that he had been at that sale! 
Well, the purchaser of these spoons pre- 
sented them to the President of Har- 
vard, in recognition of his wonderful 
service. 

“T have said that I boarded in ‘Starva- 
tion Hollow’ at two dollars a week. It 
was the best that my father could pos- 
sibly do. He was a very proud Harvard 
man. He had graduated in 1818, and 
thirty years afterwards, in 1848, he had 
four sons in the Annual Catalogue of 
Harvard College. I have often seen him 
pay out what I believe was his last dol- 
lar in payment of the College bills, but 
he had graduated himself thirty years 
before, and he was determined that if 
he failed in everything else, those four 
boys of his should be educated at Har- 
vard, and there were we, that year, 1848, 
one medical student, one Senior, and 
two Freshmen, and I have always car- 
ried the memory of that fact with the 
supreme conviction in my mind and 
heart that he was one of the fathers 
worth having. 

“But I must hurry on to my arrival 
in New York, and the ten years before 
the formation of the Harvard Club; ten 
years before it had begun to be thought 
of. In 1855, when I came here, there was 
no relation at all existing between New 
York and Harvard College. Harvard 
was looked upon, as perhaps it was, as. 
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a provincial, heretical concern, hardly 
worthy of recognition by the great dig- 
nitaries of the metropolis of New York. 
Nobody ever then thought, in New York 
State, of sending their boys to Harvard, 
and very few people ever thought of 
coming to settle in New York after 
graduating from Harvard College. There 
were not, I think, over twenty or thirty 
graduates of Harvard in New York at 
that time. They never thought of a 
club. There were not enough of them to 
form a club, but great events were com- 
ing on, and great events were happen- 
ing. That great ‘new birth of freedom’ 
that Lincoln prophesied at Gettysburg 
was about to come, and as the years 
rolled on from ’55 to ’66, — you know 
the whole of the wonderful history of 
our country that has been crowded in 
those ten years, — there came the time 
for the formation of the Harvard Club. 
“It was my brother William, who, in 
1866, prepared alone, out of his own 
brain, the Constitution of the Harvard 
Club, which appears one of the few relics 
of antiquity which is preserved in your 
catalogue. It consisted of two articles: 
‘Article First: The Harvard Club shall 
be perpetual. Article Second: What- 
ever changes shall be made in respect 
to the conduct of the club, no change 
shall ever be made in this first article.’ 
That is the way it stands today, as it was 
when the Harvard Club was founded. 
“Well, the ‘new birth of freedom’ was 
working. Men were beginning to crowd 
to New York who never in previous de- 
cades had thought of coming here before. 
New York was sending its sons to Har- 
vard; fathers who never had thought of 
sending them there before, and a great 
event occurred in the history of Har- 
vard which is worth recalling tonight in 
this presence, and that was in 1869, the 
election of Charles W. Eliot as the Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. That event 
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transformed, in a few years, the little, 
provincial, out-of-the-way College of 
Harvard into a great, national univer- 
sity, as it stands today.” 

The next speaker was President Eliot 
who, after stating the bond which made 
it possible for Harvard men the world 
over to associate in clubs, the bond 
created by loyalty to common Harvard 
ideals, discussed the problems of today. 
In his incomparable way he re-defined 
the growing insistence on the necessity 
of obedience, as exhibited, for instance, 
at Plattsburg, in a manner consonant 
with Harvard ideals of personal freedom 
and initiative, as quick response to a 
signal, as the perfection of coéperative 
effort. President Lowell, the last speak- 
er, looked ahead to the great future of 
the University, to a time when it should 
be loved as well as honored by other in- 
stitutions of learning, when it should be 
able to care for all its students as they 
should be cared for, when it should be 
able to make every one feel that he, in- 
dividually, and his problems, were the 
aim of education. He ended with the 
fine words: 

“T look forward to a Harvard that 
shall keep open the pathway to every 
profession that may now exist, or may 
in the future arise among men, each 
school developed fully under its own 
faculty, that we may send out into the 
country men highly fitted for every 
profession that the country knows. 

‘Beyond that, I look forward to the 
time when Harvard will do more than 
she has done before, far more than any 
American University has ever done, in 
the advancement of human knowledge; 
shedding light over the whole world; 
as Bologna did in her day, and Paris 
in her day. Gentlemen, we have our 
chance now, when the Old World, which 
was the centre of light, is torn with dis- 
tractions, her civilization set backwards 
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to a point from which it will take her 
years and years to recover. It is our 
time to seize the banner and carry it 
forward, and I hope that fifty years 
hence Harvard will be a place from 
which the greatest scientific and liter- 
ary productions will come. But, gentle- 
men, if all our dreams of a greater Har- 
vard, of what may happen in the future, 
come true, we shall be disappointed, 
because if Harvard cannot in the future 
do something far beyond anything we 
can now conceive, if she does not see 
visions beyond anything we can now im- 
agine, then she will have been false to 
her past, and will no more be the Har- 
vard that we have loved and honored.” 


VARIA. 
“BALM FOR THE SOULS OF MEN.” 
(In William James’s laboratory, a friend 
asked: 
“What are you doing there?” 


“I am seeking balm for the souls of men,” 
replied the philosopher.) 


I 

Balm for the souls of men, — 

He sought for it through all his mortal 
years, 

To heal men’s heart-hurts and to dry 
their tears, 

To make them whole again. 

— O kindly master with the deep dark 
eyes, 

And didst thou find, this side of Paradise, 

Balm for the souls of men? 


II 

We saw thee many an hour, 

In that old Harvard hall ’neath bower- 
ing trees, 

Ever with infinite pains yet quiet ease 

And heaven-sent power, 

Questing for Light and Truth. 

— O high of heart and with thy fadeless 
youth, 
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In memory I see thee searching still 
For that medicament for mortal ill! 


II 

Balm for the souls of men, — 

How from thy moving voice, thy eager 
pen, 

It flowed, — we apprehend, who cherish 
yet 

Those radiant hours, nor can forget 

Thy glorious searching on the seas of 
time 

For that whose blissful worth I may not 
tell 

In my poor perishable rime, — 

Albeit I loved thee well, 

And in my dreaming see thee seek again 

Balm for the souls of men. 
John Russell Hayes, ’89. 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
To College men he taught the arts called 
“fine”: 
Yet Sculpture, Music, Painting, 
Poetry — 
Above them all, Living he held to be 
The great Fine Art. Still to make beauty 
shine 
Was his high aim and joy; which did 
refine 
His speech and ways. In vision he 
could see 
A world where Art should order 
worthily 
Life’s duties, and with labor should com- 
bine. 
Yet of the outcome he was hopeless. 
Small 
The number of the elect, sordid and 
grim 
The world. He stood, with faith in all 
things dim, 
Courteous and kindly, yet aloof from all; 
And when he passed from earth, ’t was 
not St. Paul 
But Pico and Ficino greeted him. 
Frederic Palmer, ’69. 
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